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DEAR SIR, 
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then planning, to the perfon whom fo 
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And, as theyi^/Vffjofthefe Sketches are 
highly interefting to humanity, thofe 
who have the happinefs of your ac- 
quaintance will readily perceive the 
propriety of addreffing them to you. 

By this teftimony of my regard, 

however, I am confcious that I facri- 
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fice your diflike of public attention 
to the indulgence of my own pride, 
in fubfcribing myfelf, with the great- 
eft fincerity, 
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Your affe&ionate friend, 

and humble fervant, 

J. MOOR E. 
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PREFACE, 



1 H E S E Sketches were originally un- 
dertaken on the following occafion : A near relation 
of mine, who has the jufteft. claims to my affec- 
tion and efteem, had the health of a considerable de- 
tachment of the footvguards entrusted to his care at 
a very early period of life. They were ordered 
to reinforce the army at that time in Virginia, un- 
der the command of Lord Cornwallis. Anxious to 
perform that duty with all the efficacy in his pow- 
er, he requefled me to give him in writing a few 
oblervations and general rules relative to the nature 
and treatment of the difeafes moft likely to occur 
during the pafTage, and while the party remained fe- 
parated from the army . 

I accordingly drew up a hafty compendium or 
practical treatife on fundry difeafes, beginning with. 
fevers, adding fuch directions as I imagined might en- 
able him to decide in various exigencies with great- 
er promptitude and accuracy. Since his return to 
England I have bellowed fome pains in improving 
feveral of thofe rude draughts, particularly thofe up- 
on fevers, which from a few general ideas and detach- 
ed practical hints have fwelled to the fize in which. 
they now appear. 

The obfervations, with which I furnifhed him on 
fome other difeafes are alfo confiderably enlarged ; 
Whether I (hall ever hazard their publication, is a 
point on which I am as vet undetermined. 

The 



vl PREFACE. 

The Seven Sketches, which form the, Firft Part of 
this Work, were afterwards compofed upon other oc- 
caOons. They are attempts to explain, in familiar 
language certain procefles continually carried on in 
the animal oeconomy, which are not only curious in 
themfelves, but efTential to life ; and furely as in- 
terefting to mankind as any other part of natural phi- 
lofophy. They may therefore be canfidered as no 
improper introduction to the Practical EfTays which 
follow ; but which, after all, I prefent to the Public 
with great diffidence, being confeious that dogmatic 
confidence in our own opinions never ftands upon 
more flippery ground, or is more expofed to ridicule, 
than when thofe opinions regard the art of medicine* 
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I. 

ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 



XN the inveftigation of medical, as in 
that of fome other interefting fubjecls, the mind is 
apt to remain in a difagreeable ftate of doubt and fuf- 
penfe, which is often augmented inftead of being re- 
moved by farther ftudy and experiences 

The oppofite fyftems of medical writers, the dif- 
ference in the pratiice of living phyficians, and the 
different effefts which feem to flow from the fame 
praclice, mufl naturally produce doubt in a fenfible 
and unprejudiced mind, and are ftrong proofs that 
the art of medicine itfelf is uncertain and conjectu- 
ral. 

There are indeed phyficians who imagine they ful- 
ly underftand the nature of every difeafe, who have 
high and enthufiaftic notions of the powers of me- 
dicine, and are never diflurbed with doubts or diffi- 
dence of their own peculiar fagacity in the applica- 
tion of thofe powers. Whatever may be the opinion 
of the multitude, men of real penetration, who un- 
derftand character, imagine that thofe of the above 
defcription are commonly found among the weak, 

B the 



2 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 

the oftentatious and fuperficial, and feldom or never 
among the acute and intelligent. Great confidence in 
the power, and belief in the effect of medicine, they 
think, are the offspring of ignorance and credulity ; 
and that acute reflection and experience, -while they 
inform us what art can really do in the cure of dif- 
eafes, alfo teach us what is the work of nature on- 
ly ; — the effect of which generally is, greatly to mo- 
derate our faith in the miraculous powers of the 
former. 

It muil be acknowledged, that few things can be 
more irkfome to a mind eager in the purfuit of truth, 
than a ftate of conftant fcepticifm. Irkfome as this 
ftate is, however it does not lead to fuch grofs ab- 
furdity and fuch dangerous error, as too great confi- 
dence in our own fuperior lights, implicit faith in any 
particular fyflem, or an eager belief in fafts, without 
repeated experience, and the moft cautious exami- 
nation. 

In tracing the annals of medicine, we find that ma- 
ny do&rines now exploded, and proved to be erro- 
neous, were once fupported by men of the highefl 
medical authority. One would imagine fuch exam- 
ples would cure the moft prefumptuous of a dogmati- 
cal reliance on their own particular opinions ; elpe- 
cially as their miflakes and errors affect the lives of 
others . 

This is one benefit which the medical ftudent may 
derive from making himfelf acquainted with the vari- 
ous fyftems which have prevailed in different ages 
and countries, although now they bear no authority. 
To itudy the revolutions of medicine, and know 
how long each opinion bore fway, by what means it 
was depofed, and what fucceeded and reigned in its 
ftead, is, on various accounts, expedient. However 
falfc ancient theories may be deemed, many of them 
are highly ingenious ; by endeavouring to comprehend 

them, 



MEDICAL SKETCHES. 3 

them, the mind is habituated to inveftigation, and 
flrengthened by exercife ; we difcover what led men 
of great fagacity into error; fuch difcoveries ferve 
as k beacons to prevent us from fleering the fame 
courfe. — Amidft the froth of falfe theory, many ufe- 
ful hints and obfervations may be found ; for it often 
happened that the practice was good, even when the 
reafoning was founded on falfe principles. 

But although it is an ornamental, and in fome de- 
gree an ufeful part of knowledge, to be acquainted with 
the various opinions that have prevailed in the medical 
world, it muft be confefTed that reafonings a priori, 
and fyftems founded upon them, have feldom led to 
the cure of difeafes. For that effential part of the art 
of phyfic, we are indebted to the obfervations and 
fafts regarding the fymptoms and progrefs of difeafes, 
and the effects of remedies, that have been collected 
in the courfe of ages by men of diligence, acutenefs, 
and integrity. Thofe, when feparated from that chaos 
of indigefted obfervations, pretended difcoveries, and 
falfe facts, which are alfo on record, render the 
art of medicine, when practifed by men of fenfe and 
integrity, a bleffing, and not a curfe, to man- 
kind. 

It will be faid that the powers of thofe medicines, 
which are found moft effectual in the cure of difeafes, 
were not difcovered by men of uncommon fenfe and 
penetration, but fome by mere accident, others by 
ignorant favages, and others we owe to thechymical 
enthufiafm of a credulous age, which, hot in the pur- 
fuitofthephilofophers'ftone, ftumbled on difcoveries 
in medicine and other arts, far more beneficial to 
mankind than the objeft they purfhed, even had they 
obtained it ; but that few difcoveries of this nature were 
made by men of fcience in confequence of fhidy and 

reflexion. 

There 

B 1 



4 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 

There is no denying this afTertion, and the re aloft 
is plain : — When the moll: profound fagacity is ex- 
erted on fubjects beyond its reach, it is on a level 
with the grofleft {timidity : All the Ibnfe and learning 
in the world cannot a priori find out the qualities of 
any limple or mineral whatever. If the roots of rhu- 
barb and ipecacuanha were produced to an afTembly 
of phyficians or chymifts, who had never feen or 
heard of them before, they never could, by any rea- 
foning, examination, or procefs whatever, difcover, 
that the one is poffeiTed of a purgative, and the other 
of an emetic quality ; or if they were told that each 
was endowed with one of thofe qualities, all their 
{kill would be baffled in attempting to afcertain which 
was the emetic, and which the purgative. 

There is but one way of dif covering the qualities of 
thofe or any other drug, which is by trying its effects 
on man or fome other animal. But although the mofl 
ftaipid of mankind has the fame power with the molt, 
fagacious of making the experiment, the latter will, 
when it is made, turn it to more ufeful purpofes. 
His fuperior talents will then come into play ; by re- 
flecting on the fymptoms of difeafes, the means 
which nature ibmetimes takes to relieve or terminate 
them, and the analogy between one difeafe and ano- 
ther, he will apply the powers difcovered in the two 
plants more judiciouily, and with a greater probabi- 
lity of fuccefs to the cure of diftempers . 

The earlieit practitioners in medicine, having no- 
recorded facts or rules to direct them, formed the 
one, and collected the other, by a diligent attention 
to nature. — They obferved an inftinct in dogs and 
fome other animals, that directed them to particular 
herbs, which feemed to relieve them in ficknefs. 

Meiampus, a Greek, one of the earlier! who at- 
tempted to cure difeafes, is laid to .have difcovered 
the cathartic quality of hellebore, by obferving its ef- 
fects- 
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feels on goats. By the ufe of this medicine, and of 
cold baths, we are told he cured the daughter of 
Pcetus, King ofArgos: And afterwards he is faid to 
have cured Iphiclus, one of the heroes who had at- 
tended Jafon on his argonautic expedition, of impo- 
tency, by giving him the ruft of iron in wine. We 
are not particularly informed how he came to the 
knowledge of the cold bath, or of iron ; but we may 
naturally imagine, that he might difcover the ftrength- 
ening effect of the former, by what it produced on 
himfelf and others when ufed for pleafure : The vir- 
tues of iron he muft have found out in fome fuch acci- 
dental way as he did thofe of hellebore. — A young 
woman, labouring under the chlorofis, or a man under 
a tabes of a peculiar kind, may have drank wine or 
ibme other liquor accidentally impregnated with iron, 
and received benefit from it ; reflection and reafoning 
from analogy might induce him to make various 
trials, till he applied them at laft in the fuccefsful 
manner above mentioned. 

In certain debilitating diflempers incidental to both 
lexes, what could a modern phyilcian ufe, more ef- 
ficacious than fleel and the cold bath ? 

Thus from the earliefi accounts we have of the 
practice of medicine, we find that experience and rea- 
foning went hand in hand. They cannot be feparated 
without the moil fatal confequences ; for it is not 
more abfurd to imagine, that cures for difeafes are 
to be difcovered by dint of reflection only, than to 
imagine that we can make a proper ufe of experience 
and obfervation without found reafoning. 

The ancients not only obferved the effects of that 
mftinct by which brutes are directed to certain plants 
for relief when they are unwell, and then applied 
them to the complaints of men, but they alfo attend- 
ed with diligence to the maimer in which nature, 
when left entirely to herfelf, relieved or threw off 

B 2 difeafes. 



6 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 

difeafes. They perceived that certain diforders were 
carried off by fpontaneous vomitings, others by loofe- 
nefs, and others by augmented perfpiration ; and 
having thus learned how difeafes were cured by na- 
ture, whenever her powers feemed too weak and tardy, 
then, and then only, they ventured to affift her by art. 

Here it is worthy of observation, that although that 
fenfation or inftinct by which fome animals are 
prompted to feleet particular vegetables for the re- 
moval of diforders, is not given in fo ftrong or parti- 
cular a degree to man ; yet nature often directs him 
alio, though in a more general way, to the befl me- 
thod of relieving his complaints. In fevers, the pa- 
tient generally has a defire for cooling, light, acef- 
cent drinks, and diflikes thofe which are of a heavier 
and more heating nature : He covets juicy ripe fruits 
of various kinds, and naufeates animal food ; — a free 
flream of air, and a ipacious cool bed-chamber, are 
equally falutary and agreeable to him ; while confined 
air, and a fmall heated room, are pernicious and op- 
preffive. In thofe inftances, what the fick perfon 
ihews an averfion to, has a tendency to promote the 
difeafe ; and what he relifhes, has an effect in abating 
its violence. Other inftances of the fame kind might 
be enumeratd ; I will confine myfelf to one, which I 
have frequently had occafion to obferve. 

Towards the end of very bad putrid fevers, when 
the patient, exhaufted by the violence and length of 
the difeafe, lay conftantly on his back, had continual 
ftartings in the tendons of the wrifts ; his lips and 
teeth being covered with a black cruft ; his tongue 
trembling, and with difficulty held out ; the puhe weak 
and quick ; in this deplorable condition, when the 
patient feemed infenfible to every thing elfe, he re- 
jected, with every mark of averfion that was in his 
power, medicines of every kind ; but upon his lips 
and tongue being moiftened with wine, he fucked it 

m 
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in with avidity, although he could not open his teeth 
fo as fully to admit a tea-fpoon. 

On perceiving this, as he would take no other cor- 
dial, nor any thing elfe, he was indulged in the wine, 
although the relations were often under great appre- 
henfions that it might have a pernicious effect, till they 
faw the ftrongeft evidence to the contrary. 

In cafes fuch as that above defcribed, I have feen wine 
produce effects infinitely more beneficial than all the 
cordials and alexipharmics of the fliops put together. — 
That quantity of wine, which in perfect health might 
have occafioned intoxication, in this weakened and ex- 
haufted condition tended only to fill and ftrengthen 
the pulfe, diminifh the trembling and fubfultus, diffufe 
a genial warmth over the fkin, and fo far from in- 
creasing, evidently abated the ftupor <and tendency 
to delirium, and faved the patient from the very jaws 
of death ; yet the falutary effects of this powerful cor- 
dial in fuch cafes are difcovered by the defire with 
which nature infpires the patient for it, in preference 
to every tiling elfe. 

A return of appetite is always a favourable fign in a 
fever ; and it has been remarked, that if the patient 
expreffes a defire for that aliment to which he fnewed 
a particular averfion during the former courfe of his 
difeafe, it is flill more favourable ; and if he continues 
to beg, with perfeveringeagernefs, for a little animal 
food, whether fifn or fiefh, he may, with caution, be 
indulged ; for the food he fo earneftly requires, though 
not precifely what the phyfician would have recom- 
mended, feldom difagrees with him. 

"When human reafon is clouded by difeafe, it ap- 
pears as if nature inipired the hck with a temporary 
ufe of the inftinct of other animals ; and thofe phy- 
iicians feem deftitute of both reafon and iriftincl;, who 
on every occafion refufe to gratify them with what 
nature fo ftrongly indicates. 

B 4 While* 
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While we admit that experience and obfervation, 
are the fureft guides in the practice of medicine, it 
muft be granted at the fame time, that to make ju- 
dicious experiments and ac curate obfervations, to draw 
juft inferences from what we obferve, not to confound 
the effects of one caufe with thofe of another, and to 
apply our experience and obfervations to the beft pur- 
pofe, is not eafy, nor fo common a thing as is ufually 
believed. 

We hear people every day, in talking of their phy- 
fician, ufe language of this kind — u I own he is a very 
weak, filly man, but he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience ;" — or, u I grant you, he is an oftentatious, 
parading coxcomb, — next to a fool indeed in other re- 
fpe&s, but he is an excellent phyfician." They ieem 
to think that common fenfe diverts a man from the 
ftudy of his profeflion, like the French lady, who be- 
ing told that her phyfician had not common fenfe, re- 
plied, " So much the better; how can a man, who 
fpends his time in ftudying common fenfe, learn medi- 
cine, Moniieur Abbe ? — He who talks Greek like. Ho- 
mer, does not know how to dance." 

There never was a greater abfurdity, however, 
than to fuppofe that a man of an uncommonly weak 
underftanding can be a good phyfician ; he may in- 
deed have a great deal of experience ; he may pofli- 
bly be even a man of learning ; but without natural 
acutenefs and good fenfe there never was a good phy- 
fician fince the world began ; the thing is literally 
impofiible. 

What is the bufmefs of a phyfician ?— Why, to 
apply his knowledge and experience to the cure of 
difeafes, in which he muft be directed by that degree 
of underftanding he poifefTes ; and if he is deficient 
in fenfe, his experience will prove a fource from 
which he will draw faifc inferences ; an J learning, if 

31 he 
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he has it, will make him more prefumptuous, and 
lead him farther into error . 

How many practitioners do we meet with, who are 
convinced that fevers are cured by the draughts im- 
pregnated with contrayerva root and cardiac con- 
fection, with which they teafe the patient every two 
or three hours : — And how are they convinced of this I 
They will anfwer, from experience ; for the drugs 
not having actually killed the patient, but only re- 
tarded his cure, he recovers at length, notwithstand- 
ing all the draughts he has been obliged to fw allow ; 
the fagacious doctor imputes the cure to his own pre- 
scriptions, and perhaps publishes the cafe for the 
benefit of poflerity. 

I have known a verv v. ell-meaning man miftake a 
prefcription of feeble efficacy for one of the moil pow- 
erful febrifuges that ever was contrived ; he had order- 
ed it probably at fir-ft when the dHeafe began to take a 
favourable turn, or immediately before a happy crifis 
took place, and imputed the'vtfhole effect to the pre- 
fcription. 

He gives the fame medicine in another inftance or 
two, on the very day the fever commences ; it is an 
ephemera*, and he is confirmed in his opinion of the 
power of the medicine, he proclaims it the happieft 
combination that ever was invented, which by a kind 
of elective attraction draws the morbific matter to it- 
felf, and then hurries it out of the body. After a it:w r 
inflances of this kind it is impoMible to open his eyes ; 
be imputes the unfortunate termination of other cafes 
to fome latent caufe which oppofed the lalurary effects 
of his favourite medicine. That any man, partkular- 
ly a man of letters, and bred to the practice of phytic, 
mould be fo eafily deceived, could fcarcely be believ- 
ed, if we did not fee fuch examples frequently, and 
if we did not know with what partiality mankind in 

general 

* A fever that begins and ends in the oinpafs of one day. 
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general view what they confider as their own inven- 
tions, and with what complacency they embrace 

inions which flatter their own judgment. r 

Another thing which prevents fome practitioners 
from knowing the futility of their own prefcriptions, 
and what nature left to herfelf can do, is, that they 
syever leave nature to herfelf. The inftant they 
sire called, they fall to work with their draughts, 
juleps, and apozems, and perfevere with unrelenting 
affiduity till the difeafe terminates one way or other ; 
If the patent recovers, the medicines get the credit ; if 
he, dies, the difeafe is thought to have been incurable. 

The being teafed to fwallow drugs, is a fpecies of 
diftrefs to which the rich are more expofed than the 
poor, provided the latter keep out of hofpitals. Na- 
ture is allowed to cure as many of them as fhe can, 
and Art being little folicitous of feducing fuch patients 
out of her lifter's hands, they generally have real need 
of medicines before they are preffed to take them. 
But a phyfician whofe practice Kes among the higheft 
eres of life, if it amounts to three thouland pounds 
yearly, is fuppofed, at a moderate computation, to 
receive two thoufand five hundred of that fum for 
prefcribing for imaginary complaints, or fuch as 
would have difappeared fully as foon had they been 
left to themfelves. But this ought not to be imputed 
as a crime to the phyfician ; if an old lady cannot dine 
with comfort till he has felt her pulfe, looked at her 
•tongue, and told her whether her chicken fliould be 
: fted or boiled, it is reafonable he fliould be paid for 
his trouble. 

Tie difference between a good phyfician and a bad 
one is c fainly very great; but the difference be- 
tween a good phyfician and no phyfician at all, in ma- 
ny cafes, is very little. 

If during the courfe of the common epidemic dif- 
rafcs which occur in this ifland every fprino- and au- 
tumn, 
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tumn, two hundred patients were taken promifcuouf- 
ly, and one half delivered to the care of the faculty 
to.be treated according to art ; that is, as private pa- 
tients by whom they are fee'd every time they pre- 
fcribe ; and the other half delivered to the care of 
nurles, inftru&ed to give them no phyfic whatever, 
but merely cooling drinks, and fuch light and fimple, 
food as the patients' appetites might lead them to wifh 
for, I am convinced the world would be a good deal 
furprized at the refult of the experiment. 

It is aftonifhing how exceedingly apt medical prac- 
titioners of every denomination are to impute to 
drugs that falutary effect which proceeds from the 
univerfal influence of another caufe, which caufe is 
that inherent bias obfervable in the animal ceconomy 
to reftore health ; for as the furface of a lake 
which clearly reflects the fky and hills and verdant 
fcenes around its borders, when it is disturbed by the 
falling of a ftone, immediately endeavours to recover 
its fcattered imaged, and reftore, them to the fame 
beauteous order in which they are wont to appear ; in 
like manner when the natural courfe of the animal 
ceconomy is interrupted and difturbed by difeafe, the 
powers of the conflitution are continually endeavour- 
ing to reftore its organs to the perfect ufe of their 
functions, and to recover its ufual vigour and fe- 
renity. 

This vis medicatrix natutut y this conftant tendency 
in nature to overcome difeafe and reftore health, 
was obferved by the father of medicine ; and a fen- 
timent to the fame purpofe is the very firft exprefi- 
ed by Sydenham in his ineftimable work, ind is 
acknowledged by all candid and difcerning practi- 
tioners, to 'have a powerful influence in the cure 
of difeafes. Indeed I am inclined to believe that 
phyficians, in proportion to their candour and dis- 
cernment., acknowledge and rely upon this power 

in 
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in nature > and in proportion to their felfifhnefs and 
weaknefs, impute every recovery to their own pre- 
scriptions. *• 

A judicious and 'experienced phyfician ccnfiders 
himfelf merely as an afliflant to nature ; when 
her force feems to be Sufficient, he leaves her to 
perform the cure ; when (he feems too feeble, he af- 
iifls her by every means in his power. His pa- 
tients, therefore, are fure, in the firft place, of 
all the aid which nature can give them ; and as 
often as it is requifite, if art has difcovefed or in- 
vented any thing to alleviate or remove their comr 
plaints, they are fure ofthatalfo. 
< Whereas a phyfician who has an overweening 
conceit of his own powers and thofe of his art, is 
apt, by unnecefTary and officious attempts, to inter- 
rupt the falutary procefs of nature, and like the 
inconsiderate man who would plunge his hands into 
the difturbed lake, in order to affifl its efforts to 
regain its loft tranquility, he only helps to increafe 
the diforder and confufion he means to remedy. 

If well-meaning practitioners, who really wifh to 
do every thing in their power for the recovery of 
their patients, and whofe greateft errors proceed 
from thinking more in their power than there is, 
can do fo much harm ; how much greater mif- 
chief is to be dreaded from the number of cun- 
ning, unprincipled, interefled practitioners in medi- 
cine, who, without being deceived themfelves, im- 
pofe upon the weaknefs and credulity of others ? 
Thofe generally are men of fuperficial knowledge, 
of a confiderable degree of natural fhrewdnefs, and 
fiich' a portion of impudence, as fets them above 
cmbarraiTinent, even when their ignorance and fraud 
are made manifeft. 

Such men ftudy the foibles of mankind, fatten 
on the fears and hoper, and caprices of the rich 

valetudinarians, 
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valetudinarians, and fqueeze the lafi; lingering {lul- 
ling out of the weakened hands of the poor. 

There is a kind of quackery which fome people 
feem to invite : they cannot be fully convinced of 
their phyfician's (kill and attention without it. — 
Proofs of this are to be met with every where : In 
a certain city on the continent I happened to call 
upon a lady, who, on account of a pain and flight 
fwelling in her ancle, had confulted a well-known 
phyfician, who, although he is accufed by his bre- 
thren of much charlatanical parade in his practice, 
commands the admiration of his patients in a more 
fupreme degree than any doctor I was ever ac- 
quainted with. He had juft left her when I en- 
tered : She told me he had ordered a poultice of 
bread and milk to be applied to the part, and then 
giving her watch to her maid, me cleared her to 
take particular care that the poultice fhould be 
boiled exactly four minutes and a half for fuch 
were the exprefs orders of Monfieur le Docteur. 
On my exprelling fome furprize at the minutenefs of 
thefe orders, me exclaimed, " My God, what pre-; 
cifion ! he calculates like an angel!" 

The fortunes that have been made, and are flili 
making, by men of this defcription, in the cities 
of London and Paris, and by the venders and in- 
ventors of noftrums or fecret and infallible cures, 
are quite aftonifhing. I mention Paris and London 
particularly, becaufe, though other towns are, in 
fome degree, expofed to the fame evil, yet the re- 
putation of thole pretended cures is always higheft 
where the field for impofition is wideffc, and the 
chance of detection leafl. 

This I take to be the cafe in the larged and moil 
populous cities, where phyficians as well as nos- 
trums without merit have a far better chance of be- 
ing efteemed than in finaller cities, where the real Va- 
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lue of each muft be known to a greater proportion 
of the inhabitants. Accordingly we find that hard- 
ly any of thofe vaunted medicines of the capitals 
fiipport their reputation for any length of time in 
the provincial towns, becaufe the citizens are all 
in fome degree acquainted with each other, and 
with the» circumftances of each cafe in which the 
medicine is ufed ; its real effedts, therefore, are more 
fully known. Whereas, in fuch a town as London, 
a fair and candid in veftigation of the merits of a nof- 
trum is as difficult as it would be fruitlefs ; for if the 
miftakes and forgeries brought in its fupport fhould be 
detected and publifhed to-day, frefh evidence of new 
miracles would appear in the papers to-morrow, 
and the minds of the multitude would be divided. 
When modefl reafon pleads on one fide, and affum- 
ing ignorance on the other, we may eafily guefs 
which will have the majority. 

Befides, it is to be remembered that no man has 
fuch an intereft in attacking is the noftrum-monger 
has in defending the character of his fecret ; accord-* 
ingly, moft people, after they are convinced, either 
from their own experience, or from that of others, 
of the futility of the medicine, give themfelves no 
farther trouble about it, but leave it to their neigh- 
bours to make the fame enquiry or experiment, if 
they pleafe. 

This is precifely what the quack wifhes, and if 
numbers do make the experiment, he gains his ob- 
ject ; when his fortune is made, the reputation of 
his drug will give him no more concern. But in 
cafe by any accident its character fhould be blafted 
before he has accompliili^d his objeel, he then me- 
tamorphofes his infallible pills into infallible drops, 
gets their praifes founded, and their cures attefled 
in the news-papers, and very poflibly the drops will 
finiih what the pills began. 

It 
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It will be faid that the attentions of cures arc 
not always forgeries, for we fometimes find people 
of character allow their names to appear in fup^ 
port of the efficacy of quack medicines. 

To this it may be anfwered, in the firft place, 
that fuch inftances are very rare, in comparifon of 
the number of obfcure and fufpicious evidences 
which are brought on fuch occafions ; and we muft 
recollect befides, that a good character, though it 
fcreen a man from the fufpicion of being the ac- 
complice, yet it cannot always fave him from be- 
ing the dupe of impofition. 

In difeafW which are liable to fudden tranfitions 
from extreme pain to perfect eafe, and where there 
are long intervals between the paroxyfms, it te not 
very difficult to perfuade the patient, that he is en- 
tirely indebted to the noflrum for that abatement 
in his complaint which takes place at the time 'he 
ufes it : Then gratitude to a fuppofed benefactor 
naturally prompts him to do every thing in his pow- 
er to ferve him ; and fometimes in the warmth of 
his zeal, efpecially when difputing with unbelievers, he 
is hurried into aflertions concerning the effects of the 
medicine, which in cooler moments he would not 
have made. t 

The valetudinarian is often as fond of enumerat- 
ing his complaints, as a foldier is of talking over hi* 
battles. And although he feldom finds a liftener. 
who with a greedy ear devours his difcourfe, yet 
like the latter he tries to create an intereft 5 zni 
to melt the heart by running through all his difafl- 
rous chances, his moving accidents and hair-breadth 
[['capes*. It is his hint alfo to fpeak of fome won- 
der-working noftrum, for it is a thoufand to our 
but he has fome favourite of this kind, which he 
flrongly recommends, and having once recommend- 
ed, 
* Othello, 
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ed, he becomes a party concerned in its caufe, he 
reads with pathos and energy every advertifement in 
its favour, he thinks his own truth and honour 
connefted with the reputation of the medicine lie 
praifes, and imagines he gives the ftrongeft teftimo- 
ny of his affection to his friends when he teafes 
them to fwallow a little ; it is in vain they affure 
him they are in perfect health. " This drug can 
" be taken with fafety at all times ; if the difeale 
" has arrived before it is taken, it removes it ; if 
<c it is only on the road, it prevents its arrival." 

By fuch means, many remedies which are fecrets 
have been brought into v&gue in the courfe of our 
remembrance ; all of them attained a temporary 
reputation, which none of them could fupport for 
any length of time ; they were raifed to notice by the 
breath of impoflure* and the voice of credulity,^ 
they funk into darknefs by the intrinfic tendency of 
their nature . 

One medicine mufl be excepted from the neglect 
and contempt due to fo many others. — Dr. James' 
fever powder has for a number of years enjoyed a con- 
fiderable degree of reputation in this ifland, and in the 
colonies connected with it, although in the continent 
of Europe it is little ufed. 

In an hofpital where I had the chief care of the fick 
for feveral years, I took frequent occafion to compare 
the powers of this medicine with thofe of antimony, 
James' powder being generally fuppofed to confift of 
a preparation of antimony and teftaeeous earth, or 
fome other infipid powder, to difguiie it. The anti- 
monial with which I brought it mod frequently into 
companion, was emetic tartar, with whole operation 
and effects thofe of the powder feem to have a great* 
refemblance ; whether they are exhibited in full dofes, 
fo as to excite vomiting and purging ; or in fmaller 
dqffk% when they produce only an increafed perfpira- 

tion, 
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tion, a flight degree of naufea; and if the fmall dofes 
are repeated at proper intervals, fome evacuation by 
•ftool. 

On the firft threatening of fever, a fall dofe of 
James' powder operating at once as an emetic, fudori- 
fic, and cathartic, feems fbmetimes entirely to throw 
off the difeafe, and leaves the patient quite cool and 
free from fever ; and in cafes where the fever is form- 
ed, anxl has continued fome time before the powder is 
adminiftered, it frequently diminifhes the force of the 
fever ; and ufed in fmall dofes as an alterative, is of 
fervice during the courfe of the fever. 

All thole effects are alfo produced by proper dofes 
of tartar emetic, exhibited in the fame manner. The 
principal difference feems to confift in this, that a full 
dofe, of tartar emetic operates, with more force and 
certainty, firft as an emetic, and afterwards as a pur- 
gative, than a full dofe of the powder, but the latter 
with moft certainty as a fudorific ; and it often appears 
to be as efficacious in removing or abating the feverifh 
fymptoms, although it operates with more mildnefs 
than the former. 

When ufed as an alterative in fmall dofes at con- 
siderable intervals, the fourth of a common dofe of 
the powder is lefs apt to create a naufea, or to excite 
vomiting, than a (ingle grain of tartar emetic dhTolved 
in a faline draught ; in other refpecls their effects feem 
fo fimilar, that in fevers where I think antimony 
proper, whether at the beginning or during the pro- 
gress, if the patient or his relations have a predi- 
lection for James' powders, and feem folicitous that 
he fhould have it, I very chearfully comply with 
their wiihes. 

It will be faid, that if a full dofe of James' pow- 
der is given as above mentioned, at the firft threatening 
of a fever, although after its operation the patient 
fhould be found perfe&ly cool and free from fe- 
ci ver, 
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ver, that is no abfolute proof that the medicine re- 
moved or prevented one, becaufe, very pofliblyy no 
fever was about to form ; for there is no certain 
criterion by which we can dillinguifh the firft fymp- 
toms of a fever ; which will laft but one day, from 
thofe of one which will prove tedious and danger- 
ous ; fo that James' powder, when given at the 
firft attack of fuch diforders, may get the credit 
of curing many complaints, which would have gone 
off as loon, and more eafily, of themfelves. 

This obfervation is certainly juft, but it is no 
jufter when ftated againft James' powder, than 
againfl antimony, or any other medicine whatever. 

Some phyficians have fuch an avcrfion to every 
compofition, the materials of which are kept fecret, 
that they will on no account, and in no cafe, order 
them ; — they imagine fuch condefcenfion beneath 
the dignity of the profellion. Their diilike is, in 
general, well founded ; but I cannot help thinking 
there may be particular cafes in which there is more 
wifdom in the breach than the objervance of this 
general rule ; and as for the dignity of the pro- 
feflion, its chief dignity certainly conilils in curing. 
difeafes in the fpeedieft way po^Iible. 

In cafes where the ufual practice generally fails, 
or in which a medicine whole compofition is kept 
fecret has the reputation of acYmg with more effi- 
cacy than the known prescriptions^ or even when 
the patient or his friends have a ftrong deli re to try 
a : ticular medicine, which we know has been 
d in a thoufmd inihmces with fafety, in any of 
Ce cafes, obftinately to oppoie the trial, merely 
becaufe we do not know the precife ingredients of 
which it is compofed, would, according to my 
judgment, be unreafonablc. For let it be remem- 
bered, that although we have not a certain know- 
ledge of the particular ingredients of the medicine 

in. 
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in queflion, yet we have a knowledge of its man- 
ner of operating, and its ufual effect ; this is the 
moft material knowledge the phyfician • can have. 
What more in reality does he know of Jeluits 
bark, rhubarb, or any other uncompounded medi- 
cine ? The firft is a medicine confifting of two or 
three ingredients, fecretly rtiixed together by a phy- 
fician of the name of James. The other two are 
medicines whofe component parts are frill more fe- 
cretly, and in a manner lefs underftood, combined 
and mixed together by nature -. If then he pre- 
fcribes the latter from a knowledge of their effects 
only, he ought not to reject all trial of the for- 
mer, merely becaufe he is unacquainted with the par- 
ticulars of its combination. 

Nobody can approve lefs than I do of the prac- 
tice of keeping any prefcription fecret, which can 
be of public utility ; but I cannot think that the 
inventors' not acting in the moft liberal manner po£- 
fible, is a good reafon for preventing a patient'g 
reaping the benefit of the invention. 

The enthufiaftic admirers of Dr. James' powder 
may confider what I have faid above as but cold 
praife : — Others, whofe authority is far greater than 
mine, will probably imagine I ha\ e gOne too far, in 
putting it upon a level, in particular cafes, with 
any preparation of one of the moft powerful me- 
dicines in the whole materia medica. Be that as 
it may, what I have faid proceeds from conviction 
founded on experience ; however much therefore I 
am perfuaded of the worthlcfTnefs of no! trams in 
general, I thought it fair to diftinguifh this from 
others . 

I know it is often faid by the advocates of other 

noftrums frill in ufe', that they are condemned from 

interefted motives only ; that phyficians, although 

fully f enfible of their efficacy, decry them with un* 

C a ceafmg 
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ccafmg induftry, left coming into univerfal uie, they 
mould annihilate half the difeales of mankind, and 
fpoii their trade. 

Fhyficians, no doubt, have their mare of that ufe- 
faijealoufy of trade which prevails in this country - r 
vet I mould think it rather a violent fuppofrtion to 
imagine them capable of carrying that fpirit lb far, 
as to allow their fellow-creatures, their relations 
and friends, to perifh in torment, rather than re- 
commend what would give them fpeedy and cer- 
tain relief, merely becaufe the cure was not of 
their own manufacture. 

But I will not infift upon this argument, left I 
Ihould offend thole who are of a contrary opinion, 
and think a jealoufy of trade cannot be carried 
too far. Let us take the fuppofition therefore for 
granted, and- admit that the whole faculty had en- 
tered into an agreement to ftifle the reputation of 
a difcovered cure for a diieafe, for which no cure 
was known before, — the gout for example. The 
plot would prove ineffectual : The influence of the 
whole faculty combined, and each individual ad~ 
ing to the fpirit of the confederacy, could not 
prevent fuch a medicine from coming into univerfal: 
ufe, not in this i:land only, but, in lpite of all their 
Jealoufy of trade, even in Holland, and all other 
countries *. 

An 

* Sir George Raker has lately, in a very curious and in- 
fVru£fcive paper, fhewed by what degrees the reputation of 
Hi,. Peruvian Bark war. efhbliflrcd in Europe, in ipite of all 
fhe prejudices and paffions it had to encounter, all of which 
il lias overcome, although it was firll introduced by the caiual 

pierience of an uncivilized people, (upporred by a hodv of 

i who are not phyacians, and never were popular, and its 

nfes more particularly developed by a pcribn to whom the 

phyfltians of the time gave the name of quack. — Vide Mcdt- 

■■. U Tnnj'.'Jhns ly the (5/Ieg-e cf Phyfida»s y vol. " 
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An improvement in furgery indeed, however in- 
lerefting to humanity, might be kept down for a 
longer time, if we could fuppofe fuch an improve- 
ment would be difcouraged by the gentlemen of 
that profeifion ; for as important operations feldom 
.occur, and when they do, are generally perform- 
ed in hofpitals, where the patient mull fubmit in 
ail refpe&s to the fancy cf the operators, mould 
they, from obftinacy, pride, or any other unbecom- 
ing motive, oppofe the improvement, it would of 
coarfe be greatly retarded in its progrefs. 

But a thing lb eafdy tried as a medicine, and 
which people in pain or in danger are fo eager to 
make trial of, if it really pofielled the virtues iiip- 
pofed, could not poilibly be for any confiderable 
time withheld from general ufc. Every day, c\ 
hour, would add to its reputation; the beit attei 
fpontancous evidence of cures would come from 
quarters ; every grateful tongue would proclaim 
virtues of the medicine ; thofe who talked of noi- 
trums and quackery, would be biffed into fdence; 
and the voice of falfehood and envy would be 
■drowned by the general fuffrage. 

The practice of inoculation for the firrall-pcx is 
certainly not for the interefl of phytic, coniidered 
as a trade. The prefent method was not introduced 
into this country by regular phyficians, who are 
now feldom called to attend patients under inocu- 
lation, and who certainly have more reafon to think 
this practice hurts their trade than any noftrum dees ; 
yet no lboner were its great advantages known, 
than it began gradually to be adopted, and hi a 
very ihort time became univerfal. I do not fin>- 
poie that the phyficians ever oppofed it ; but if any 
body choofes to aflert they did, Mill it muft be 
granted that their opposition did not avail, which is 
all I am contending for. 

C 2 Nothing 
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Nothing can be more certain, therefore, than 
that all ufeful difcoveries, whofe pretentions can be 
brought to trial, will, in time, make their way in 
every nation, unleis indeed they are accufed of 
ftriking at the religion or government of the coun- 
try. In England they would make their way not- 
withstanding, or perhaps the fooner, by their ftrik- 
ing at both. 

It muft be acknowledged, that by the arts of fraud, 
impofture, and indefatigable puffing, very worthlefs 
drugs are fometimes railed to a reputation they do not 
deferve, in fliorter time than is required to bring an 
ufeful difcovery to the fame it highly merits ; but 
then time is fure to fupport, confirm, and eftablifh 
the latter, and gradually to make, weaken, and at 
length totally to overturn the former. A ftronger 
proof therefore needs not be given, that the vaunted 
noftrums of former times were undeferving of the 
chara&er they enjoyed, than their having gradually 
fallen from eminence to negleft ; whereas the virtues 
of Jefuits bark, mercury, and other valuable medi- 
cines, have become more and more manifeft ; and 
we fee them daily extended to the relief of other 
complaints than thofe which at firft gave them repu- 
tation. The prowefs of fuch Herculean medicines 
as the two juft mentioned, are fufficient to exterminate 
ail doubt, and eftablifh an univerfal reliance on their 
virtue in many defperate cafes ;— -but without hinting 
at fecret noftrums or drugs, artfully cried up for felf- 
iih purpofes, there are medicines univerfally known 
and in daily ufe, about whofe efficacy practitioners 
of the beft intentions are of very different opinions, 
and yet both thofe who think favourably of thefe me- 
dicines, and thofe who defpife them as ufelefs, de- 
clare that they found their opinions upon expe- 
rience* 

The 
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The explanation of this aenigma is, that the medi- 
cines in queftion, though their powers may on fomc 
ocoafions be considerable, yet on others act very fee- 
bly, and in all cafes llowly; by which means their 
virtues appear different, and ibmetimes are not dis- 
cerned at all, but are entirely denied by people who 
have different powers of discernment, and who view 
them in different lights. 

It requires more natural penetration and attention 
than many people poffefs, or are willing to bellow, 
to determine the genuine effect of particular regimens 
or courfes of medicine. Befides natural acuteneSs 
and fagacity, it requires the exact weighing of every 
concomitant and collateral circumftance wfrlch can 
promote, retard, or prevent the effect of the medi- 
cine at the time it is adminifiered. It is proper to 
make repeated trials, and on people of various confti- 
tutions. It is abfolutely requifite to have no favour- 
ite hypothefis, to be diverted of all partiality for or 
prejudice againfl the medicine, and in fliort to have 
no view but the difcovery of truth. But when fuch 
inveftigations are begun by people already biafl^d to 
one fide or the other, or when carried on carelefsly, 
we need not be furprized to find that the inferences 
are different, though all are faid to be equally drawn 
from objervation. 

But as hafty and Superficial obfervation often con- 
tributes to raife the reputation of very foolifh pre- 
scriptions, fo it Sometimes tends to injure thoSe of 
real utility. For the Same ftrength of underftanding 
which imputes Salutary effects to the former, becaufe 
they do not always kill, will impute pernicious ones 
to the latter, becauSe they do not always cure. 

One declares the bark never agrees with him ; 
— another will Suffer the molt racking pain, rather 
than Swallow any medicine, till he is allured there 

C 4 .is 
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is no laudanum in it ; — and a third will in no cafe take 
mercury in any fhape or form. 

All thofe people aiTert, and are themfelves con- 
vinced, that thofe prejudices are wife conclufions, 
founded on the experience they have had of their own 
conftitutions ; — very poilibly thofe medicines have 
been given them on fome improper occaiion ; or when 
their complaint was augmenting, and could not be 
flopped as foon as they expected : But nothing can be 
more ram than to determine, becauie a medicine 
does not prove immediately fuccefsful, or becauie it- 
has been ordered injudicioufiy, that it is improper in 
every future fituation that can happen. 

It will be faid there ought to be great allowance 
made for the peculiarities of conftitutions ; — that 
there are antipathies not founded upon reafon, but 
which feem inherent in the constitution, which, on 
certain occafions, m-uft have great weight with the 
phyfician. 

Every thing of this nature ought doubtlefs to be 
duly weighed ; but I am greatly miftaken if there is 
any human body fo framed as to render it improper 
in every poffible cafe to give- bark, or opium, or mer- 
cury. It frequently happens that the medicine repro- 
bated by the prejudice of patients, is the only one 
which can give them eifeftual relief: Yielding to fuch 
prejudices, therefore, is a more dangerous thing than 
many people are aware of, and the patient ought to 
be reaibned out of them without lofs of time, unlefs 
reafon mould unfortunately happen to be a .thing 
which ^agrees with his conilitution itill leis than any 
of thofe ialutary medicines to which he fhews fuch an 
averfiou. 

While we admit, therefore, that accurate obfer- 
vations are our iurcit guides, we mnfl keep in mind 
that careleis and partial ones arc as apt to lead to er- 
,ror as hypothetical reafoning itlelf. 

Examples 
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Examples are numberlefs ; I will mention one 
where the error is as univerfal, and has continued as 
long as moil : I mean the notion that the figures of 
animals of various kinds, and other extraordinary 
marks, are often ftamped on the faces or bodies of 
the fetus in the womb, by the mere force of the 
mother's imagination. 

On queftioning the people thus marked, you are 
generally told, " that their mothers, while pregnant 
" with them, were ftartled by the unexpected fight of 
" a moufe, a rat, a fquirrel ; or that a cherry, a plumb, 
f a bunch of grapes, or lomething, in fliort, which 
" relembles the mark, had been thrown at them: 
" That this accident had given much uneafmefs 
" to their mother ; and as foon as they themfelves 
" were born, the fimilitude of what had frightened 
" her, whether animal, vegetable, or whatever it 
" had been, was found as you fee on their body." 

Some years ago, I took a good deal of pains to in- 
veftigate this matter : I converted with a great num- 
ber of women who either had fuch marks on their 
bodies, or on thole of their children. They were all 
in the lame rtory ; the marks on their own bodies, they 
aflured me, proceeded from fomething that had been 
thrown at their mothers ; thole on their children's 
bodies, from fomething that had been thrown at 
themfelves, during the courfe of their pregnan- 
cy. , But on cioie enquiry, and examining the 
relations and attendants, it appeared that the mo- 
ther never had mentioned any thing of her having 
had a fright, or of her having an imprefnon that her 
child would be marked, until flie faw the mark ; 
then indeed, and not before, flie told them of fome 
adventure which was the fuppofed caufe of it. 

This turned out to be the cafe in every inftancc 
I heard of, which could be fairly and accurately exa- 
mined into. 

When 
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When I heard of any woman who was actually 
pregnant, and had met with fome accident that gave 
her a ftrong imprefliori that the child would certainly 
have a peculiar mark, I watched the event ; and 
the child, when born, was free from every appear- 
ance of what had made fuch impreffion on the mind 
of the mother. 

In fhort, it always happened, either that the wo- 
man faw the mark firft, and recollected afterwards 
what had occafioned it ; or if fhe really met with fbme 
accident or fright during her pregnancy, and ventur- 
ed to foretel that her child would be marked, fhe was 
delivered of her fears and her child together, for no 
mark was- ever to be feen. 

The cafe of one lady is fo ftrongly in point, and 
was attended with fuch fingular circumilances, that it 
is worth mentioning. 

This lady, who had great aversion to monkies, hap- 
pened unfortunately, during the courfe of her preg- 
nancy, to yifit in a family where one of thofe animals 
was the chief favourite ; on being mewed into a room, 
fhe feated herfelf on a chair, which Hood before a 
table, upon which this favourite was already placed ; 
— he, not naturally of a referved difpofition, and ren- 
dered more petulant and wanton by long indulgence, 
fuddenly jumped on the lady's moulders : — She 
fcreamed, and was terrified, but on perceiving who 
had treated her with fuch indecent familiarity, fhe 
actually fainted ; and through the remaining courfe of 
her pregnancy, fhe had the moft painful conviction 
that her child would be deformed by fome fhocking 
feature, or perhaps the whole countenance of this 
odious monkey. 

The pangs of labour did not overcome this im- 
preffion, for in the midft of her pains fhe often la- 
mented the fate of her unfortunate child, who was 
doomed through life to carry about a human foul in 

the 
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the body of an ape. When the child was born, fhe 
called to the midwife with a lamentable voice for a 
fight of her unfortunate offspring, and was equally 
pleafed and furprized when (he received a fine boy 
into her arms. After having enjoyed for a few 
minutes all the rapture of this change to eafe 
and happinefs from pain and mifery, her pains 
returned, and the midwife informed her that there was 
ftill another child. — Another 1 exclaimed fhe, then it 
is as I have dreaded, and this muft be the monkey 
after all. She was however once more happily un- 
deceived ; the fecond was as fine a boy as the firft : 
I knew them both ; — they grew to be flout comely 
youths, without a trace of the monkey in either their 
faces or difpofitions. 

Numberlefs other examples might be brought to 
prove the neceflity of examining and fifting to the 
bottom, as often as fuch inveftigation is in our power, 
opinions, however long eftablifhed, and however ge- 
nerally received ; for many are faid to be confirmed 
by univerfal experience, yet upon minute and accu- 
rate enquiry, this univerfal experience turns out to 
be no more than univerfal rumour, founded at firft 
on carelefs obfervation, and afterwards fwelled by 
falfe and exaggerated facts. But before we adopt 
any opinion which is to have an immediate influence 
upon the practice of medicine, we ought not only to 
weigh and examine thofe facts which we receive 
from others, but we muft alfo be exceedingly careful 
not to be led into error by thofe which we gather 
from our own obfervation. It is evident that the firft 
may lead us into error, becaufe they may be falfe ; 
and unfortunately the fecond, without attention and 
fagacity, may alfo lead us in error, although they 
muft be true. 

A young practitioner orders a courfe of medicines 
in a particular difeafe, — a rheumatic complaint we 

mall 
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fhall fuppofe ; after this courfe has been continued 
for fome time, the patient reco\ ers : Well, here is 
a true fact, from which, if he concludes that the 
medicines have removed the complaint, he may be in 
an error. 

He orders the fame courfe again for the fame com- 
plaint ; the patient grows worfe. Here is another 
true fact, /landing directly in oppofition to the 
former: Well, what does the Doctor conclude now I 
After thofe two cafes, if he balances the one by the 
other, he might infer that the courfe of medicines 
.had j uft an equal chance of doing harm or good. 
But a phyfician will not naturally reafon in that man- 
ner ; having a partiality for the courfe he has prefcrib- 
ed, he will mod probably remain perfuaded, that in the 
£ril inftance the medicines performed the cure ; and 
in the fecond, fome peculiarity of conftitution 
counteracted their effect, and made the patient 
worfe. 

And here he may be wrong again ; the medicines 
very pombly may have done neither good nor harm 
in either cafe, and the different events may have en- 
tirely depended on certain circumflances, which the 

practitioner unfortunately overlooked. Perhaps a 

change of wind from eail to weft in the firfl cafe, and 
\from wefl to eail in the fecond ; or perhaps one 
patient's chamber was; dry, and the other's was 
damp. 

It cannot therefore be too often repeated, that 
^very circumftance muft be weighed and attended to 
with the moft careful circumfpection during the 
courfe of our experience, left this very experience 
confirm us in error. 

This mews how very prepoflerous it is to put rea- 
foning in oppofition to experience in the practice of 
phyfic, fome degree of theory or reafoning being ab- 
solutely neceffary to direct our experiments, and 

afterwards 
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afterwards as neceffary to enable us to draw juft 
conclufions from them, and to apply them ufefully ; 
not only in cafes in all refpects fimilar, but alfo in 
thofe which, differing in fome particulars, ftill have 
a general analogy. 

He who derives his medical knowledge from books 
alone, and whole exalted notions have-not been 
moderated by experience, will pra&ife medicine as 
the philofopher who declaimed on the art of war to 
Hannibal, would have commanded an army ; he who 
has feen much practice without reafoningj as one of 
Hannibal's pioneers; and lie, who to extenfive ex- 
perience joins the greateft natural acutenefs and al! 
the powers of reafoning, as Hannibal himfelf. 

Yet fome practitioners have been fo much mocked 
and difgufted with the flimfy and fantaflical theories 
which have been invented as a foundation for rational 
practice, that they explode almoft every kind of rea- 
foning in the practice of medicine. — " We fruft," fay 
they, " to experience, and experience only : We 
" know that Jefuits bark flops the fits of an ague ; 
" and that mercury cures the venereal difeafe : We 
" therefore order thofe medicines in thefe difeafes, 
" without any farther reafoning on the fubject." 

No farther reafoning would be neceffary, if every 
tVfeafe made itfelf known by as certain fymptoms as 
the two juft mentioned ; and if we had fpecifics as 
efficacious as the bark and mercury for each. This 
would unqueftionably be exceedingly fortunate for 
mankind in general ; and if thofe ingenious doctors 
who condemn all theory or reafoning in the practice 
of medicine, are aware of the effect it would pro- 
duce, nothing can be a greater proof of their dif- 
intereftednefs ; for it would at once annihilate their 
trade. Every man, as foon as he was taken ill,, 
would know the difeafe and the remedy ; he would 
fend to the chymifl's mop, inftead of fending to the 

doctor ; 
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doftor; phyficians would be mere drugs, and the 
only drugs that would be quit ufelefs, and the world 
would not only get rid of difeafes, but of what, in 
the opinion of fome people, is very near as great a 
grievance. 5 

But unfortunately difeafes are very numerous, and 
Ipeciiics very few ; perhaps the whole catalogue of 
thofe which aft with any degree of certainty, is ex- 
taufieH in the two above mentioned; whereas the 
powers of other medicines are far inferior and much 

I certain, and the propriety of adminiftering them 
often extremely doubtful ; for although fome difeafes 
snanifeft themfelves fo plainly that the mofl ignorant 
cannot miftake them, yet others appear in fuch a 

tio nable fhape, that the moil knowing are puzzled 
to. decide to what clafs they belong, and the combined 
powers of experience and fagacity have fafficient em- 
ployment in treating them. 

A young man happened to be preient at the trial of 
Tome caufes of no kind of intricacy, where the proof 
was full, and where law as well as equity lay clearly 
on one fide. The judge of courfe decided without 
hefitation, as any man of common fenfe and honefty 
would have done. u Of all profe'nons/' faid the 
young man to the judge, " certainly yours is the 

II ealieft; any body who has eyes may be a judgq ; 
cc all that is necefTary is to diflinguiih black from 
" white." " But that is a very difficult matter/' 
replied the judge, " when the caufe is grey." 

In medicine, as well as in law, there are many cafes 
of a grey complexion, in which it requires all the ex- 
perience of the cleareft-fighted to determine whether 
the black or the white predominates. Till this im- 
portant point is juftly decided, neither reafoning 
nor experience can affift us in treating the difeafe : 
Although repeated experience in rheumatic and fcor- 
butic cafes, for example, fhould have convinced a 

praftitioner 
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practitioner of the efficacy of a particular treatment, 
if he happens to irriftake the pains and blotches which 
originate from a venereal fource for rheumatic or 
fcorbutic, his treatment will not avail. 

But to refume the comparifon ; what renders the 
fituation of the phyfician more diftreffing than that of 
a judge is, that it is only in doubtful cafes that the 
latter is at a lofs ; for when the cafe is quite clear, 
he has a relief for the white, and a proper remedy 
for the black in his power : Whereas even in fome of 
thofe cafes which admit of no manner of doubt, and 
where the difeafe is perfectly ascertained, the phy- 
fician knows of no cure. I do not fay he knows of no 
prefcription ; thofe he will find in fome of the prac- 
tical books in as great abundance for incurable as for 
curable difeafes. 

I remember having been fhewn a manufcript copy 
of a New Practice of Phyfic, wherein the firft article 
that catched my eye was that on the fcrophulous dis- 
temper, towards the end of which I perceived the 
word CURE in capital letters, followed by a number 
of recipes, which I immediately perufed with the 
greateft eagcrnefs, and then afked the author if he 
had known many inftances of cure: performed by 
thofe prefcription s. *' I never knew or.e in my life," 
replied he; " but of what fervice would it be to de- 
" fcribe a difeafe, if after the defeription I did net 
" add the cure ?'' 

I do not intend to imitate this gentleman on the 
prefent occaiion, being determined to recommend no- 
thing but what I know to be ufeful, and where I know 
nothing of that nature, fairly to own it ; and although 
candour will oblige us often to make this humiliating 
avowal, perhaps it will appear furprizing that we are 
sot forced to make it oftener, when we confider the 
nature of the human frame, and compare what we 
know with what we do not know, of fome of the prin- 
cipal animal functions. 

II. OF 
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I 

II. 

OF DIGESTION. 

PREVIOUSLY therefore to any 
liiftory of particular difeafes, or any practical obfer- 
vations refpccling their cure, I fhall, in the cleared 
manner I can, confident with the brevity of my plan, 
defcribe the different proceffes of nature in fupport of 
feme parts of the animal oeconomy moft effential to 
life ; for as health depends upon their being perform- 
ed with freedom and eafe, whatever impedes or dif 
turbs thoic vital functions, becomes the caufe of dif- 
eafe. 

One of the moft important operations of nature, 
for the maintenance of animal life, is the digeftion 
of food ; from fome impediment or difturbance of this 
procefs, a very great number of difeafes and complaints 
of various kinds certainly originate. It may there- 
fore not be improper to confider it in the firfl 
place. 

Organs of digeftion of fome kind or other are com- 
mon to all animals with whom we are yet acquainted ; 
but befides thefe, there are in the ftrucrrire of moft ani- 
mals, particularly in the human, two fyftems of mecha- 
rrifrn equally ciTential to life, and mutually aliiflant to 
each other, yet diftincl in their fun&ions, and different 
in the principles upon which they aft. 

Thefe two fyftems are called the vafcular and the j 
nervous. By means of the firft, which is the moft 
comprehenfive, four very important functions are 
performed. I fhall mention them in the order in 
which they arc afterwards to be confidered : 

I. The 
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1. The circulation of the blood. 

2. The fecretion or reparation of certain fluids from 
the blood. 

3. The abforption by the lecleals and lymphatics. 

4. Refpiration by the air vefTels of the lungs* 
The fecond fyfterh of mechanifm above alluded to, 

is the nervous ; it is entirely compofed of the brain 
and the nerves.— This fyftem, though apparently lefs 
complex, is in reality more difficult to be underftood 
than the vafcular. We can examine the ftructure of 
the brain and nerves, it is true, and have the ftrong- 
eft proofs that they are the immediate organs of per- 
ception, fenfation, and motion ; but in what manner 
thofe offices are performed we have not the leaft con- 
ception. 

The order in which we propofe to make this 
abridged view of thofe animal functions may be 
thought improper : It may be imagined that it would 
be more natural to begin with the circulation, and 
the fecreted fluids which affift digeftion, becaufe 
there can be no digeftion, till the blood cir- 
culates. But as the animal oeconomy confifls of a 
circular chain of links, in which it is difficult to dil- 
tinguifh the firft, a fimilar objection might be made at 
whatever link we began. Were we to begin with 
the circulation, it might with equal juftice be faid, it 
would have been better to have given fome idea of 
digeftion, fecretion, and abforption, in the firft place ; 
becaufe the blood is formed and fupplied with." juices 
from the aliment, and no fluids can be fjcreted from 
it, till by the procefs of digeftion it has been enriched 
with thofe fluids . 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may be ^s well to 
confider digeftion in the firft place, and then proceed 
to the other functions in the order above propofed : 
If I fail in perlpicuity, obferving this arrangement, I 
fhould equally fail in any others 

' ' D Preparatory 
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Preparatory for digeflion, the folic! food received 
into the moutih is divided into fmall parts by the 
teeth, and blended with the faliva, a liquor feparated 
from the arterial blood to aififl. digeflion. The faliva 
is necefiary in fome degree at all times, for the^ pur- 
pofe of moiflcning the mouth and throat, but in far 
greater quantity at meals, when it is required to be 
mixed with our aliment ; on this account nature has. 
taken care that the tafle, fmell, and even the fight of 
victuals irilantly excite a proper fecrstion of fa- 
liva. 

The food thus divided, and by the mixture of fali- 
va, air, and the mucus of the mouth and throat, 
blended into a pulp, is fwallowed, and defcends into- 
the flomach, where it mingles with a fluid of a more 
active nature than any of the former, called the gaf- 
firic juice. 

Very different opinions have prevailed in all ages, 
reflecting the manner in- which digeflion is performed 
in the human ftomach. Celfus informs us this was 
a matter of controverfy among the earliefl phy- 
ficians^ fome afTcrting it was by attrition,-— others by 
pitrefafiion ; others thought that heat was the prin- 
c.ipal agent in digeflion, by which the food was 
firfl, what they called, concocted, and then digefled . 
A fourth clafs, dcfpillng the opinions of the former 
three, declared r that no fuch things as attri- 
tion, putrefaction, or cpncoclion, took place in the 
flomach ; but the food, undergoing no other change 
than by chewing, was difcributed all over the 
body*- 

Similar controverfies upon the fame fubject have 
fubliiled among the moderns ; many have imagined 
that a kind of fermentation takes place in the flo- 
mach for the purpofe of digeflion. About the 
end of the lafl century, or beginning of the prefent, 

the. 
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the ancient docTxine of attrition was revived, and 
acquired new force from the character and calcu- 
lations of the celebrated Pitcairn; he computed 
the mufcular force of the ftomach alone, to be 
equal to a weight of above i 00,000 pounds; and 
when the force of the diaphragm and abdominal 
mufcles is included, to a preflure of about 250,000 
pounds weight. 

But none of the powers fuppofed by phyficians, 
ancient or modern, to be the agents of digeftion, 
were confidered by Boerhaave as fufficient for the 
purpofe, if taken iingly ; he thought the energy of 
the whole indifpenfably necenary, and that digeftion 
was effected by their united powers, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The food divided, blended, and (wallowed, as 
has been defcribed, mixes in the ftomach with the 
gaftric fluid and the liquors We drink, is there mace- 
rated and in fdme degree diflblved ; the lolution is 
farther promoted by the natural heat and clofeneis 
of the place, by the action of the mufcular coat of 
the ftomach, by the compreffion of the diaphragm 
and abdominal mufcles, by the puliation of the 
aorta and adjacent arteries, by the air received with 
the food expanding and burfting the cells in which 
it is included. The {blution is ftill farther ailifted 
by the remains of food in the ftomach, fuppofed 
to act as a ferment upon the heterogeneous mafs 
of frefih aliment ; and the whole is completed by 
fome degree of putrefaction, which he imagines 
takes place in the animal part of the food.— This 
account of digeftion, with little variation, is adopt- 
ed by Haller, and has prevailed pretty generally in 
the medical fchools of Europe. 

The notion that digeftion in the human ftomach is 
performed by a kind of trituration, certainly arcfe 
from w] 31 b obferved to take place in the gizzards 

D 2 cf 
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of granivorous fowls. Indeed, if the analogy were 
fcsaft, there would be no need of heat, fermentation, 
putrefaction, or any other ailiflant. 

The experiments lately made by the Abbe Spallan- 
zani, ProfefTor of Natural Hiftory at Pavia, prove 
that the ftomachs of thofe animals require no fuch 
auxiliaries ; and are able of themfelvcs to accomplifli 
feats, hitherto confidered as fupcrior to the power, 
and even inconfiftent with the nature of any fto- 
hiach whatever. He found . that the ftomachs of 
pigeons, turkies, and other fowls, can pulverize 
pieces of glafs ; abrade and fmooth the rugged edges 
of the hardeft fubftances, even of granite, and for 
the moil part without any injury to the animal. He 
mentions two experiments in particular, which a 
pa fon of lefs ardour Tor this kind of inveiligation, 
and more tendernefs for the animal creation, would 
not have made. He cauied a leaden ball to be formed 
with needles fixed in its fides, the points outwards, 
and forced it down the throat of a turkey. He con- 
trived to make another fw allow a ball of a frill more 
formidable conftruclion ; for it was armed with little 
lancets, fharp at the points and edges, inflead of 
needles: Both balls were covered with paper, to 
prevent the throat of the ar.'mal from being hurt as 
they defcended, but fixed ib loofely as to fall off in 
the ftomach. The confequence was very different 
from what might naturally have been expected ; the 
needles and lancets were broken to pieces, and voided 
without wounding the* animal. 

As there is always a considerable quantity of little 
ftones found in the ftornachs of granivorous animals, 
moft naturalilTs arc of opinion that the birds are in- 
IHnclivcly prompted to fwallow them to aflift digef- 
tion. The Abbe SpallanzanL's experiments however 
tend to prove, and he himfeif is convinced, that in thofe 
animals, digeftion can be entirely performed by the 

ftrenpth 
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flrength and action of their mufcular ftomachs, with- 
out requiring the afliftanee of thofe little ftones, which 
he thinks the birds pick up from miftake and fhrpidity, 
not inftincl. 

But whatever is the power of digeftion in thdfe 
animals, there is little analogy between their mufcular 
ftomachs and thofe of men, than which nothing can 
be lefs "calculated for breaking or grinding hard fub- 
ftances. Had the human ftomach feemed better 
formed for fuch purpoies ; and had its triturating 
powers been calculated at even an higher rate by 
mathematicians, (till it would have been evident that 
it performed no fuch functions ; for currants and even 
ripe grapes, which burft on a flight preffure, when 
{wallowed entire, are often voided unbroken. This 
obfervation, made by men of no vaft extent of genius 
or algebraical knowledge, and which in itfelf is not 
of the moft refined nature, at once overturns the 
theory of trituration, with all the calculations which 
iupported it, and (hews to what a height of error 
men of the greater! learning and acutenefs may build, 
when they found upon a falfe hypothcfis. 

Were it poflible after this to harbour any doubts 
on the fubjeft, they would be cIKpelled by the ex- 
periments made at Edinburgh by Dr. Stevens, and 
publifhed in that gentleman's inaugural difeourfe, 
and by other experiments made by the Abbe Spal- 
lanzani. — The purport of thofe experiments was to 
afcertain whether the gailric Ikptor acls as a m'en- 
ftruum for dilTolving the food, and is the chief a; 
of digeftion. Dr. Stevens prevailed on a perfon who 
had the faculty, and had been in the habit of {wallow- 
ing pebbles, and bringing them up at will, to {wallow 
little hollow fpheres of filver, filled with food of 
different kinds ; the fides of thofe fpheres being : 
forated in various places, the gaftric juice had acce-fs 
to, and of courfe could act upon their contents. 

D 3 Wl 
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When thofe balls were brought up, or voided downr 
wards, the food within them was found diffolved 
either partially or entirely, according to the nature of 
the food, and the time the balls were allowed to re- 
main in the ftomach. 

Similar experiments to thofe which Dr. Stevens had 
made by the means of the above mentioned pebble- 
fwallower, the indefatigable and enterprizing Abbe 
made on himfelf. He tried many different kinds of 
food ;— he inclofed the balls in little bags of linen, 
which allowed the gaftric fluid to pafs through their 
perforated fides, but prevented all fceculent matter 
from entering during their paffage along the convolut- 
ed pipe of the inteftir.es . When the balls were voided, 
thofe which contained food of eafy digeflion had their 
contents quite diffolved, but fome part of the food of 
ditiicult digeflion remained undiffolvcd. Food put 
into the balls well mafticated, was found quite dilfplv- 
ed, when voided nineteen hours after being i Wallowed : 
The fame food put into the balls uncheived, and voided 
in the fame time, was found not fo perfectly diffolved , 
This demonstrates, in the mod convincing manner, 
the utility of carefully chewing the victuals for the 
purpofe of facilitating their digeflion ; and the whole 
of thofe experiments tend to prove, that no fuch 
thing as trituration takes place in the ftomach of man, 
or of animals whofe ftomachs are conftructed like the 
human ; and of courfe the alternate preffure * of the 
diaphragm and the, mufcles cf the abdomen, which 
was fuppefed to affift the triturating power, will be 
confidered as of little importance in digeftion. 

Thofe experiments with the hollow balls, although 
decifive againfl trituration in the human ftomach, 
prove nothing inconfiftent with the notion of a certain 

degree 

* In infpiration the ftomach is prefled downwards by the 
diaphragm, and in expiration it is prefled upwards by the ab-. 
dqminal mufcles. 
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4egrce of fermentation being requifite for digeftion : 
and this is ftill the opinion, I underftand, of fonie 
phyficians of reputation. 

It feems difficult however to imagine, that any fer- 
mentation in the victuals can take place in the ftomach, 
without our being conftahtly put in mind of it in the 
1110 ft difagreeable manner ; yet it is only when people 
are in ill health, and digeftion weakened and drfturbed 
by difeafe, that any feeling or effect that can be im- 
puted to fermentation is perceived. In good health, 
and while we avoid excefs and improper food, the 
procels of digeftion is quietly carried on, without our 
attention being called to it by any difagreeable fenfa- 
tion whatever. 

There are three kinds of fermentation defcribed 
by chymifts,— the vinous, the acetous and the 
putrid. Vomitings of a vinous frnell, which fome- 
limes occur even when no wine has been druak, 
and the frequent acid eruclations with which fome 
•people are troubled, are brought as proofs, that 
the two ftrft kinds of fermentation exift in the fto- 
mach, and are neceilary for digeftion. 

Animal fubftances, however, in no circumftance, 
hot even in a ftate of putrefaction, undeigo the 
acetous or vinous fermentation ; when lour eruc- 
tations or fpitting therefore happen after eating meat, 
they cannot be imputed to the meat : This with what 
was formerly remarked, that no fuck difagreeable 
circumftance attended people in good health, when 
the digeftion is in its natural ftate, renders it moft 
probable that thofe fymptoms proceed from fome 
iecretion in the ftomach itfelf, and which only takes 
place when it is difordered, and not from any fer- 
mentation in the food requifite for its digeftion. 

The notion that fome degree of putrefaction is 
neceftary to complete digeftion ; and that it actual- 
ly takes place in the animal part of our foodbe- 

D 4 fore 
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fore it leaves the flomach, has been combated by- 
various arguments. It has been obierved that the 
faliva of thofe who have fafted for a long time 
is in forne degree acrimonious ; fo are their other 
juices ; and even their breath, though naturally 
fweet, is then offenftve ; but foon after eating, the 
acrimony and offenfivenefs difappear. 

When a nurfe pai'es too lon^ a time without freih 
fupplies of victuals, her milk becomes rank and 
bitter, and the child fhe fuckles rejects it with dif- 
guft. Let her take a bafon of frefh broth, and 
within a (hort time her breads will be filled with 
iweet milk, and the child will fuck with avidity. 

From thefe fads it is argued that no degree of 
putrefaftion can take place in any part of the food 
in the procefs of digeftion, becaufe digeftion is in 
reality the converfion of the food into chyle, and 
if putrefcency was neceffary for that, it would, of 
courfe, by means of the chyle, be communicated 
to all the juices of the body ; and the breath, fa- 
liva, and milk, inllead of being fweetened, would 
be rendered more oiFenfive in confequence of eat- 
ing. 

The circumflances of the bitter alcalefcent tafte 
of the faliva, the oifenfivenefs of the breath, and 
fait difagreeable tafte of the milk of nurfes after long 
fafting, are certainly true ; and it is equally true 
that thofe qualities are changed and fv/eetened in 
confequence of eating ; but that this happens by the 
means of the food being converted into chyle, and 
that chyle being mixed with the blood, and diluting 
and moderating its acrimony, and of courie fweet- 
ening the juices fecreted from it, is not very pro- 
bable • for it muft take feveral hours after, eating, 
before a fufneient quantity of chyle can be feparat- 
ed from the food and mixed with the blood, during 
all which time the faliva and milk mould be growing 

more 
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more and more offenfive, becaufe they are fecret- 
ed from the old blood not yet diluted with frefh 
chyle ; whereas in reality the change is made in 
the faliva and breath almoft inflantaneoufly, and in 
the milk, in lefs than an hour. The faliva, breath 
and milk, becoming fo foon . fweet, mull therefore 
proceed from other caufes, and proves nothing ei- 
ther for or againll putrefaction being necelTary for 
the digeftion of our food. 

But although it does not apply in thefe particu- 
lar inftances, the following feems a fair prefumptive 
argument. , 

Food undergoes nothing akin to putrefaction in 
the procefs of digeftion, becaufe it fupplies the blood 
with frefh juices ; and if it underwent putrefaction, 
the addition of chyle, inftead of diluting and cool- 
ing, would naturally render the blood more acri- 
monious and putrefcent. 

But the induftry of the Abbe Spallanzani, and of 
an eminent anatomifl and furgeon of this country, 
has not left the matter to prefumptive arguments. 
They have proved by irrefiflible experiments, that 
animal food, fo far from acquiring a putrefcent 
quality in the flomach, if it happens to be tainted 
when fwallowed, becomes fweet and perfectly free 
from all taint before it is digeiled : From which 
we may naturally conclude, that the fluid conftantly 
exifting in the flomach, called the gaflric juice, is 
endowed with an antifeptic * quality. 

The idea formerly taken notice of, that a fer- 
mentation is always raifed by fome remains of the 
former meal, feems groundlefs, from this circum- 
flance, that digeftion is carried on quicker when 
food is received into an empty ftomach, than when 
if is mixed with the remains of any former meal. 

In 

* What refits putrefa&ion, 
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In anfwer to this and other arguments urged 
ftgainft the notion of fermentation, thofe who fup- 
port that opinion affert, that the digeftive fermenta- 
tion, which, according to them, takes place in the 
human ftomach, is of a peculiar kind, unlike either 
the vinous, acetous, or putrefactive, and not to be 
judged of by any analogy with them. 

This is one way, to be fare, of getting rid of 
many objections ; but when one thing is fo unlike 
another as to have no refemblance to it at all, I 
own I am extremely apt to conclude that it is quite 
a different thing ; and if I were permitted, I fhould 
choofe to call it by a different name. 

Upon the whole, it feems probable, that the gas- 
tric fluid corrects any tendency to putrefaction that 
may be in fome parts of the aliment ; and without 
exciting any evident fermentation, is one of the 
moft powerful agents of digeftion ; the procefs be- 
ing completed by two fluids which mingle with the 
aliment foon after its expulfion from the ftomach, 
as fhall be more particularly mentioned hereafter. 

It is faid that the gaftric juice has been found 
to retain this diffolving power out of the ftomach ; 
but it being an exceedingly difficult and painful 
matter to procure this fluid, a fufficient number of 
experiments have not yet been made to afcertain 
this point. 

An obvious and apparently ftrong objection, how- 
ever, prefents itfelf to the opinion, that the gaftric 
fluid is a menftruum. If the gaftric fluid has the 
power of diffolving the food, how does the ftomach 
itfelf, which is of the fame nature with fome parts 
of our food, remain UndhTolved ? 

Thofe who fupport the doctrine, endeavour to 
remove this objection, by afferting that the mucus 
which (heaths the internal coat of the ftomach is 
fufficient to prevent that effect ; or if that is denied, 

they 
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they content themfelvcs with faying, it is prevent- 
ed by fome peculiarity in the ftructure of the 
ftomach, which we cannot inveftigate. 

Mr. John Hunter, the anatomift above alluded 
to, with more ingenuity, fuppofes that the fame 
living principle which reiifts the putrefcent tenden- 
cy of the blood and other juices, prevents the fto- 
mach itfelf from being affecled by the gaftric fluid, 
while it penetrates and diffolves the aliment. In 
confirmation of which, he obferves that worms can 
remain a confiderable time unhurt in the fto- 
mach, while they retain the principle of life ; but 
as foon as they lofe this and die, they are dif- 
folved and digefted like other fubftances. In like 
manner he aiferts, that while the ftomach itfelf 
retains this living principle, the gaftric fluid Cannot 
affect it ; but when the perfon dies, that fluid im- 
mediately begins to corrode it, and fometimes is 
found to have made its way entirely through the 
coats of t\\e ftomach into the cavity pf the abdo- 
men. 

There are lb many inftances, in the annals of 
medicine, of men of the greater! abilities fupport- 
ing theoretical opinions which have afterwards been 
found erroneous, that every new notion, no doubt, 
ought to be examined with the greater! accuracy 
before it is fully admitted. The opinion in ques- 
tion, however, muft be allowed to be highly in- 
genious, and has the advantage of an advocate able 
to do it all juftice ; fo that if it falls, it muft be 
from its own fault, and not his. 

After the ftomach has retained the food a due 

time for performing its fu actions (by whatever means 

they are performed) and after it has perfectly com-? 

mingled the various mafli, and rendered it more 

homogeneous* to the circulating blood, the whole 

is 
* Of the fame nature, 
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is fqueezed through a narrow pafTage called the 
pylorus, into tiie firfl of the interlines. 

The flomach being fhaped fomewhat like a bag- 
pipe, this pafTage, as well as that by which the 
food enters the flomach, is higher than its bot- 
tom : In its way to the pylorus, therefore, the food 
mufl proceed contrary to its gravity, which indeed 
k mud frequently do afterwards in patting along 
The various convolutions of the inteflinal canal. 

To enable the flomach and interlines to perform 
Shis, they are endowed with a vermicular or pe- 
riftaltic movement, by which the food is gradual- 
ly propelled, and the excrement voided. 

As foon- as the alimentary mafh has left the flo- 
mach and entered the firfl of the interlines, it meets 
with the pancreatic juice, and the bile ; the firfl fepa- 
rated from the- blood by a glandular fubflance call- 
ed pancreas, and the other by the liver, and both 
poured through the refpetlive duels of thofe or- 
gans into the interline nearly at the fame place. 

The -fubflance of the pancreas has great analogy 
with that of the falivary glands, and its juice with 
the faliva ; the former, however, if we may judge 
from the comparative fize of the pancreas and thofe 
glands, mufl be fecreted in far greater quantity. 
The chief ufe of the pancreatic juice, according 
to fome phyfiologifls, is to dilute the bile, and reli- 
efer that vifcid fluid, which is more acrimonious 
than any other of the animal juices, more mild and 
more mifcible with the food. 

But to make one juice imperfect and incapable 
of performing its functions till it is mixed with 
another, is very unlike the ufual precifion and fim- 
plicity of nature. It fecms to me, therefore, more 
propable, that the pancreatic juice and the bile have 
difrincl offices,- but both tending to the thorough 



iiigeiuion of the aliment. 
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The bile is a penetrating liquor of the nature of 
foap, capable of diflblving gums, refmous fub- 
ftances, and rendering oily fluids mifcible with 
water ; this faponaceous fluid, therefore, is of the 
greateft ufe, by mingling with the aliment as it 
comes from the flomach, completing the procefe 
begun there, by a more perfect dillblution of the 
oily vifcid parts, and giving the various fubftances 
of which our food confifts one common appearance 
*.and nature, from which an uniform fluid, refem- 
bling emullion, and called chyle, is fucked by the 
lacteal veffels, and thrown by the thoracic duel; in- 
to the circulating blood, of which it is immediate- 
ly to become part. 

The ftimulating quality of the bile is likewile 
fuppofed to be of fervice by exciting the periftaltie 
motion of the inteftines, and protruding the coarfe 
parts of the food through the inteftinal canal, till 
they are thrown out of the body in the form of 
foeces. 

The whole account of digeftion may be thus 

abridged. The food being previoufly divided and 

blended with faliva and air by maflication, is fwal- 
lowed, and meets in the itomach with the gaftric 
juice, whofe diffolving power, aflifted by the na- 
tural heat of the place, is the principal agent of 
digeltion. 

The procefs is completed by the pancreatic juice 
and bile, the nutritious parts of the food being by 
this procefs converted into chyle for the fupport 
of the body, and the grofTer parts thrown out. 

MEDICAL 
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ffit. 

THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 



JL HE next important function of the! 
animal ceconomy, and the firft belonging to the va£ 
cular fyftem we proposed to confider, is the Cir- 
culation of the Blood. 

The heart being the center and moft a&ive in-" 
ftrument of the blood's circulation, muft be confi- 
d^red as one of the moft important, perhaps the moft 
important part of the body; It is one of the few parts 
of the body in which a wound is certain death. 

Nature has taken care to place thofe organs, up-» 
on which life more immediately depends, in the 
ftrongeft fituations, and where they are beft defend- 
ed from external injuries. Thus the brain is pro- 
tected by the bones of the fkull ; and the heart 
and lungs are 1 alfo lodged in a bony fortification 
compofed of the? ribs and vertebras. 

The heart is probably the firft part that is formed : 
In examining the incubated egg, the firft thing that 
can be perceived is a fmall red point ; and the 
firft movement is a motion like a pulfation of that 
point, which turns out afterwards to be the left 
ventricle of the heart ; the other parts feem to be 
all gradually formed from this. 

Obfervations of this nature cannot be made on' 

the hitman body ; but from analog}'- we fuppofe 1 

that the fame circumftances take place in the liu-* 

^ tnan embrio *. The heart has a greater (hare thaa 

any 
* The child miRnifhed in tha womb. 
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any other part, of that fympathy which has been 
obferved to exift in the various parts of the bo- 
dy ; and which will be mentioned more particu- 
larly hereafter. 

No organ of the conftitution can be feverely af- 
fected, ^without affecting the heart, and difturbing 
its functions ; nor can the heart be in the fmalleft degree 
affected, without difturbing every function of the 
animal osconomy. 

But the heart is not only affected by what in- 
jures the body, but alfo by whatever ruffles the 
mind. Rage occafions frequent and forcible con- 
tractions ; forrow, flow and languid ones : And there 
are inftances of violent paffions fufpending the con- 
tractions of the heart altogether, and occafioning 
death. The heart is not only affe&ed by what hurts 
the body or mind of the perfon to whom it be- 
longs, but alfo by what hurts the bodies or minds*" of 
others. But the extent of this kind of fympathr* 
differs greatly in different perfons. In feme it em- 
braces children, friends, relations^ countrymen, and, 
ki a certain degree,, the whole human race ; in 
others, it feems to be entirely confined within the 
limits of •their own bodies, or at raoil reaches with 
a blunted fallibility no farther than to thofe whom 
they conceive to be their own offspring. 

The human heart is a mufcular fubftance, of a 
conical form,, fituatcd withi* the cheft, with its 
apex or point inclined downwards, and to the left 
fide. It is divided by a flefhy partition into two 
cavities, called ventricles. At the "bafis of the heart, 
on each fide are placed two little appendixes, call- 
ed auricles, which receive the blood from the veins 
before it enters into the ventricles, and the circu- 
lation is carried on as follows : 

Through the left auricle of the heart the blood' 
eate#s tfaa left yer»tricle > which contracting, propels 
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it into the large artery, and from thence into the^ 
branches, which becoming fmaller and iinaller as they 
fpreadin infinite ramifications, diffufe heat and nourifh- 
ment all over the body. Thofe ramifications terminate 
In the Imalleft. order of blood-vefTels, called capil- 
laries ; they pour the blood into the Imalleft order 
of veins, which growing gradually larger as they 
approach the heart, flowly carry back the blood 
(after the bile, urine, fpittle, and other juices, have 
been fucked from it, and after the remainder has 
been reinforced by the acceffion of the chyle) and 
pour it into the right auricle, from whence it flows 
into the right ventricle ; — but before it is allowed 
to renew its courfe through the body, it is forced, 
by the contraction of that ventricle, into the pul- 
monary artery, which immediately Iplitting into in- 
numerable branches, fpreads over, the air-cells of 
the lungs. — Thofe cells are the terminations of the 
branches of the wind-pipe, which receive the air 
in refpiration ; and being equally ramified with the 
blood-vefTels, run in contact with them, and form 
the fubftance of the lungs. 

The capillary veffels of the pulmonary artery 
become the origins • of the pulmonary veins', through 
whole gradually enlarging branches, the blood, af- 
ter undergoing thofe various changes, is carried 
back again to the left auricle of the heart, from 
whence it began its courfe ; which courfe, the mo- 
ment it is rimmed, muft be recommenced as long 
as life continues. Whatever obftructs, diihirbs, or 
renders this circulation irregular in any degree, 
creates difeafe. 

The lungs then are a congeries or mafs of air- 
veflels, air-cells, arteries, and veins, fo admirably 
arranged as to perform their diftinct. functions with- 
out confufion, and yet fo intimately blended, that 
no fingle point could be pierced with the finefl nee-. 

die, 
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die, without piercing all thofe different kinds of 
veflels. 

The lingular ftruclure of the lungs, the unex- 
pected courfe which the whole mafs of blood, af- 
ter having finifhed its circuit through the body, is 
obliged to make through this fingle organ, plainly 
demonftrates that fome very important purpofe is 
ferved by fuch an uncommon arrangement, and 
fuch expence of mechanifm. As the chyle joins 
the blood a little before it is thrown into the pul- 
monary artery, it is imagined, that this fecond cir- 
culation tlirough the lungs is abfolutely neceffary 
to complete fanguification, in other words, perfectly 
to change the properties of the chyle, and mix and 
blend it with the blood fo as to form them into 
one uniform fluid fit for fecretion, and the other pur- 
pofes of the animal ceconomy. 

But without farther enquiry into the ufe of* this 
particular circulation, as it will in fome meafure be 
refumed* when we come to treat of refpiration ; we 
need only obferve at prefent that there are fo ma- 
ny proofs of Nature's accomplifhing the moft impor- 
tant purpofes, by the moft fnnple and beft adapted 
means, that we may reft fatisfied (he has not devi- 
ated from her general rule on this occafion. 

The valves * fo peculiarly adapted to the entrance 
of the different ventricles, and to the mouths of the 
arteries, and which allow the blood to rufh freely 
into the ventricles and arteries, but prevent it from 

regurgitating 

* Thofe valves are little thin membranes contrived to prevent 
a reflux of blood when the heart contracts. They are of two 
kinds ; thofe that terminate the auricles and give a free en- 
trance to the blooct from them to the ventricles, but effectual- 
ly hindering it from being thruft back by the fame way ; and 
thofe of the great arteries, admitting the blood freely from the 
heart into them, but preventing it from regurgitating into thf 
heart on the contraction of the arteries. 

E 
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regurgitating on their /contraction,:, and indeed ttfe 
whole wonderful mechanifin by which torrents of 
blood arriving from different parts of the body, and 
meeting at To fmall a point as the human heart, 
are prevented from mocking with each other, and 
diffojrbkig the uniform and continued procefs of cir- 
culation, are not more worthy , of admiration from 
the importance of the ends, than for the iimpli.city 
of ths means ufed to accomplish them. 

The motion . of the blood through the arteries 
<iocs not entirely depend on the •contracting force 
of the heart ; they have a ftrong mufcular coat of 
their own, which after diflention enables them to 
contract and affift the power of the heart. Before 
:h they are fo much aontracTed as to thrtiil all 
rhe blood into the veins.' 

ime heart of man, and of all that are; called the 
more perfect ■, animals, are conftrucfed \yitfe two 
ventricles and two auricles, and all, of them have a 
double circulation, one through the body v and the 
other through the. lungs, as has been deicribed. 

But there are animals whole hearts have two au- 
ricles and only one ventricle ; in them the cireula- 
rioi: h carried on , in this manner; — the bloody being 
brought by the pulmonary veins, to the left auricle, 
by the vena? cava: into the right, flows from both 
the ventricle, and on its contraction part is 
.-, n into ilic pulmonary ariery,. and the reft into 
the aoita, which. .carry it to the lungs and all over 
body, from whence it is brought back by the 
. 'his to the auricles. This kind of circulation takes 
pbee in the turtle. 

' lil ■■• a) v animals, particularly cod and 

.at nth, wioie hearts have only one auricle and 

[roc ventricle; in their, v ! en the heart contracts, 

blood is' thrown into an artery which carries it 

trie gills winch iij filli iervc the purpoles of 

lunj 
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lungs; from thefe it returns by the veins, which 
uniting, throw it into the aorta, by which it is dif- 
perfed over' the body; and afterwards being brought 
back it is thrown by the venae cavae into the au- 
ricle, and flows from it into the ventricle. 

We are told that the heart of one animal is ftill 
of a limpler conflructioii, confiftirig of Only one ven- 
tricle and no auricle. This animal, which is a fpe- 
cies of worm Called eruca, has no veins, but an 
artery hiking from the heart, and which afterwards 
branches all over the body ; here the blood, inftead 
of circulating, is faid to flow forward and back- 
ward refponfiVe to the contraction and dilatation of 
this reptile's heart. This diftinction of hearts was 
firft made by that diligent and accurate ahatomift 
Mr. John Hunter. 

Our knowledge of the blood's circulation has per- 
haps not made fo great a change in the practice of 
medicine as might have been expected ; but as it 
has overturned all the falfe theory that was found- 
ed upon the fuppoiition that the blood moved in an- 
other manner, and prevents any new theory from 
being admitted that is inconfntent with the eftablifli- 
ed truth of circulation ; of courfe all the erroneous 
practice that was or might be formed on fuch falfc 
tlieories eari ho longer take place. In the practice 
of furgery, by far the mod certain part of the 
healing art, the improvements derived from this 
difcovery are great and manifefl. 

By the ufe of the tourniquet alone many opera- 
tions are rendered fafer than they were formerly, 
and many lives - preferved by this and other im- 
provements made upon the fame principle, which 
has been peculiarly advantageous to thofe brave ci- 
tizens whofe lives and limbs are fo often expofed to 
the accidents of war. 

E 2 The 
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The circulation of the blood was firft demonftrat- 
ed by Dr. Harvey, about the beginning of the laft 
century ; a difcovery which has, rendered his name 
immortal, and reflected luftre on the Englifh; na- 
tion. Envy could not quietly bear that . fo much 
honour mould fall to the (hare of any, individual. 
That fhe might have the pleafure of tearing them 
from the brows of Harvey, foe was Willing to 
adorn the bulls of the ancients with his laurels. The 
firft attack that Harvey's enemies made upon his 
fame, was by averting that the circulation of the 
blood was known to the ancients. But if the an- 
cients knew it, how came thofe learned gentlemen 
who tell us fo, to have been ignorant of it I Find- 
ing that this attack did not fucceed, it was next in- 
finuated that Harvey's more immediate predeceflbrs 
had cleared the road, and pointed it out io clearly 
that he could not mifs it. 

But all attempts to diminifh the merit of this dif- 
covery, by enumerating what was known in anatomy 
before his time, and by enhancing the. advances made 
by Vefalius, Scrvetus, and others, are equally vain 
.and invidious. They had done fo 'much, it is laid, 
that they had left him little to do. But why did thofe 
great men leave to another that which would have 
done themfelves more honour than all their paft 
labours I 

How infinitely abfurd to call that little, which thofe 
very men whole genius and .aeutenefs are defcribed 
us prodigious, could not accomplish, and which efc ap- 
ed the penetration of all the anatomifts, phyrkians 
and • philofophers, that the world produced, till 
Hai-vey made the happy difcovery — a difcovery 
nor made, as many ufefiil arts have been difcovered, 
by accident, but in confeqnence of deep reflection and 
careful inveftigation ; by weighing and comparing 

facts, 
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fa&s, drawing inferences from the difcoveries of 
others, which their authors were unable to do, and 
advancing ftep by Hep to that important demonflration 
which has juftly acquired fb much honour to the dis- 
coverer himfelf, and has added dignity to the name 
of an Englifhman, 
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IV. 

OF THE SECRETION OR SEPARATION 
OF PARTICULAR FLUIDS FROM THE 
BLOOD. 

JjEFOREwe attempt to. give any iolea 
of fecretion in general, or of fecreted fluids in par- 
ticular, it is proper to fay fomething of the blood 
itfelf, from which they are all derived. 

While blood is in circulation, and for fome tune 
after it has flowed out of the body, it feems an homo- 
geneous red liquor, fomewhat thicker than water. — : 
While it remains warm, it is conftantly throwing off 
a watery vapour. After having been a certain time 
out of the body, whether in a cold or warm air, it 
thickens into a gelatinous mafs, which foon feparates 
into two * parts; one folid, called craffamentum, the 
other liquid, called ferum, 

The crafTamentum confifts of a fluid which coagu- 
lates fpontaneoufly, and on that account has been 
diftinguimed by the name of coagulable lymph, and 
of another fubftance which gives the red colour to 
the blood. The coagulable lymph may in every ftate 
of health be feparated from the reft of the bipod by 
art. In certain difeafes it feparates naturally. 

The bulF-coloured coat which appears on the fur- 
face of blood in rheumatifms, pleurifies, and other 
inflammatory difeafes, is no new fubftance formed, 
as was fuppofed -' , by thefe diftempers, but merely 

the 

* This was clearly proved by the late very Ingenious Mr. Ilew- 
fon. — Vide his Experimental Enquiries into the Properties of ^c 

liiood. * 
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the coagulable lymph deprived of the red part of the 
crafiamentum . 

In thofe difeafes the blood fuifers a change which 
hinders the lymph from coagulating fo foon as it decs 
in health ;■ when received into a balbn, therefore, and 
fullered to reft, the red particles, being the heavier, 
gravitate to the bottom before the lymph congeals, 
and leave it like a buff-coloured jelly on the furface ; 
whereas in health the coagulation takes place fo foon 
after the blood is taken out of the body, that the red 
part is entangled and prevented from feparating, and 
of courfe the craffamentum retains the natural colour 
of blood. From hence we may fee the reafon why 
this inflammatory cruft, as it is called, is thickeit 
when the difeafe is moil: violent, wears gradually 
thinner as the difeafe abates, and at laft entirely dif- 
appears with the complaint. It accounts alfo for this 
craft not appearing on the furface of inflamed blood, 
if it is ftirred and kept in motion till it congeals. 

The ferum is a fluid of a yellowifh colour, thicker 
and a little heavier than water. It confifts of a kind 
of mucilaginous fubftance diffolved in water, which 
contains alio fome neutral fait. 

The mucilage above mentioned, although it does 
not coagulate fpontaneoufly on being expofed to the 
air, like the lymph of the blood, yet it does coagu- 
late with a .certain degree of heat, like the white of an 
egg. 

Acids an:l alkohol have the fame cfFecl: ; but we 
can hardly fuppoie they ever can be received into the 
circulation in lufficicnt quantity to have this ci 
there; if they ihould, it is evident, that by, putting 
a ftop to the circulation, they muft occafion imme- 
diate death. 

The air is a ftrpng coagulant of the blood, produc- 
ing that effect in a few minutes, which does not take 
e, from mere reft in the > ems, for feverai hours. 
E 4 & 
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It is alfo remarked by Mr. Hewfbn, that it coagulates 
at different periods in different conflitutions, and in 
different difeafes. 

The fame gentleman afferts, that the difpofition 
6f the blood to coagulate increafes in proportion 
as the animal is weak ; from which he draws 
this practical inference, that it is improper to roufe 
a patient fainting from hemorrhage by ftimulating 
medicines, becaufe the languor or faintnefs favours 
the contraction of the divided arteries and the coa- 
gulation of the blood at their bleeding orifices, and 
thus tends to flop- the hemorrhage. In this manner 
blood-letting is often expedient in hemorrhages ; for 
when they are not profufe, but long continued, the 
difpofition of the blood to coagulate, and of the ve£- 
fels to contract, may not be fufncient ; but when 
the vefTels are emptied fuddenly by blood-letting, 
both effects may be produced, and the hemorrhage 
(topped with the lofs of lefs blood than if venefec- 
tion had not been ufed. 

To the difpofition to coagulate in the body by 
reft alone, may be imputed the coagulation found 
fometimes in the difeafe called aneurifm*, alfo that 
in part of the large arteries after amputation, and 
thofe called polypi found in the heart and the large 
vefTels near it. The laft indeed are generally fup- 
pofcd not to take place till after death. 

Blood diflilled in a glafs retort yields water, vo- 
latile fpirit like fpirit of hartfhorn, inflammable 
oil, and afhes which no force of calcination can con- 
fume, ,but which, by pouring water on them, yield 
a fmall quantity of fixed fait and fome earth, amongft 
which are found particles fuppofed to be of the na- 
ture of iron, as they are attracted by the loadftone. 
The red colour of the blood is thought by fome to be 
owing to this ferruginous matter ; which opinion they 

imagine 

' \ ide Mr. Ilcwfon's Experimental Enquiries, 
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imagine is frrengthened by its being obferved that 
blood becomes of a more florid colour after a courfe 
of fteel medicines. 

This notion, however, feems to be too kaftily 
formed, for the ferruginous matter is in very imali 
quantity, no folution of iron out of the body is of 
a red colour, and as to the blood becoming more 
florid after a courfe of fteel, it moft probably has 
this effect merely as a tonic, for it is certain that 
the blood is florid in proportion to the ftrength of 
the conftitution. 

The crafTamentum and ferum are in different pro- 
portions in different habits. L 

In the laborious, active and ftrong, the crafTa- 
mentum is in greater proportion to the ferum than 
in the weak and languid. 

The ferum contains a greater proportion of wa- 
ter and fait than the -crafTamentum, the latter more 
oil ; of courfe when dried it is inflammable. 

The proportions of the conflituent parts of the 
blood mull alfo in fome meafure depend on the 
diet. 

That the diet influences the health, nobody will 
call in queftion, but fbme have fancied that it alfo 
has a very confiderable influence on the character 
and diipofition. 

Thofe who entertain this opinion, think that a 
large proportion of alkalefcent * falts in the blood 
tend to produce a choleric and fierce turn of mind. 
In proof of which they obferve, that birds and 
beads of prey who live conftantly on animal food, 
which contains a large proportion of thole falts, are 
more fierce than other animals. 

This, however, probably depends on other caufes ; 
for if animal food alone, even when taken in al- 

tonifhingly 

* Any fubltance which effervefces when mixed with an acid 
is an alkali, -What has a tendency to .this is alkalefcent. 
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tonifhingly great quantities, could produce this ef- 
fect*, many peaceable citizens and worthy aldermen, 
inftead of being the quiet worfhipful creatures they 
are, vrould be the fiercefl and moft outrageous ani- 
mals in the world. 

When the blood is examined with a microfcope, 
it appears not an homogeneous fluid, but feems to 
coniifc of red globules iwimming in a clear liquor. 

There have been different opinions refpecling the 
exacl fhape of thofe globules ; fome obfervers affert- 
ing they are of a lpherical, others of a lenticular * 
form. When a difpute commences, men are un- 
willing to yield, whether the point in queftion re- 
gards their microfcopes or their fenfes. The con- 
troverfy w T as, as ufual, carried on with great warmth. 

While the curious were .{training their eyes to as- 
certain this important matter, a great philofopher 
pronounced that both fides were in the wrong, for the 
globules in difpute were neither lpherical nor lenti- 
cular, but that each confrfted of fix fmall globules 
adhering together jn the form of a mulberry ; and that 
notwithftanding their appearing of a red colour while 
ering, yet each of the fix fmall globules, when 
feparate, were not red, but yellowifh or tranfpa- 
rent. 

The laft part of the aflertlon could not well be 
denied ; for although the microfcope has been. car- 
ried to a greater degree of perfection fmce this 
philofopher wrote, nobody has been able to per- 
ceive this union of the fix globules ; and it is not 
fair to difpute the colour of an object till a fight 
of it can be obtained. 

This therefore became a matter of faith rather 
than of demonltxatiori ; and that believers might have 

fret: 

* Of the foi-tn of a lens, that is, a round figure, conyes 
bcrh fides, but hatter than a inhere. 
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free fcope for the exercife of this virtue, they were 
farther informed from the fame authority, that the 
fecond order of globules were no more than the firft 
of an uniform fpherical furface, but that each of 
them was compofed of fix globules of a third order $ 
adhering in the fame manner ; and over and above* 
that it was philofophical to believe it, that the fubor- 
dination does not ftop here, but that there is a fourth, 
a fifth, and Heaven knows how many more orders of 
globules, all in the fame ftyie with the firft, with an 
equal fubordination of vefTcls adapted for their re- 
ception ; which beautiful arrangement will become 
manifeft as foon as our microfcopes are Sufficiently im- 
proved to bring it within the fphere of our vifion. 
There can be no great harm, however, in fuf- 
pending our abfolute belief till this improvement takes 
place. 

While the blood is in circulation, various liquors 
are feparated from it by a procefs called Secretion, 
all thefe fecretions being neceffary for' the health and 
prefervation of animal life. 

1 . The femen is fecrcted for the purpofe of ge- 
neration. 

2 . The liquor amnii, or fluid in which the foetus fwims, 
contributes to its fafety and prefervation in the 
womb, and facilitates its entrance into the world. 

3. The milk is fecreted in the breads of women 
after child-birth for the nourimment of the in- 
fant. 

4. The urine and Jweat, being excrementitious, are 
thrown out of the body. 

5. The faliva, the gaftric juice, bile, and pancre- 
atic fluid, are ail iubfervient to the purpofe of di- 
gestion . 

6. The liquors which moiRen the cavities of the 
thorax* and abdomen^, and the interftitjal fluid 

of 
* The ckeft. || The belly. 
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of the cellular membrane, are contrived to admit of 
eafy motion among the vifcera, and prevent the 
bad effects of attrition. Thefe are alfo the pur- 
pofes of the liquor contained within the pericardii 
um*, and the watery humour within the tunica vagi- 
nalis of the teilicles ; without the firft the con- 
ftant motion of the heart would produce a fatal 
effect, and by means of the fecond the moll delicate 
organs of the human body are enabled to elude ma- 
ny external injuries to which they would otherwifc 
be liable. 

7. The unctuous nature and the bitternefs of that 
yellow fubftance that is fecreted in the ears, 
protect them from the invafion of all kinds of in- 
fects. 

8. The mucus which lines the inteftines and the 
urethra, fheaths and defends thofe canals from the 
acrimony of the fubftances which pafs through 
them. 

9. The fynovia or mucilage which lubricates the 
joints, is happily placed to allow the heads of the 
bones to flip fmoothly over each other, and render 
t sir motion eafy. 

10. The tears warn injurious fubftances from the eyes, 
preferve their tranfparency ; and although fome- 
times they are expremve of the %veaknefs of human 
nature, at others they indicate that fympathy and 
benevolence which are its moft diflinguiflied orna- 
ment. 

The wifdom difplayed in providing thofe various 
fluids for the prefervation and comfort of animal 
life, is manifeft to the dulleft obferver ; — the 
means by which they are provided, puzzle the moft 
acute. 

Such inveftigations are exceedingly natural to that 
ipirit of enquiry, with which, for wile purpofes, the 

mind 

* The membranous bag which loofely furrounds the heart. 
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mind of man is endowed; and thofe phyfiologifts 
who have attempted to explain this and other parts 
of the animal ceconomy, deferve praife for their good 
intentions, as well as their ingenuity, although they 
may have often failed in conveying that conviction to 
Che minds of others, which long thought on fa- 
vourite fwbjects, and the ambition of difcovery, feem 
to have produced in their own . 

I lhall adjoin however a fhort view of what is gi- 
ven by fame of the moffc celebrated phyfiologifts, as 
an explanation of the manner in which the animal 
fecretions are performed. 

The blood, we are reminded, is a mixed liquor, 
confiding of red globules and various fluids of differ- 
ent de unties in which they fwim. Thefe globules are 
the largeft of all the particles which conftitute the 
blood. The diameter of the fmalleft artery which 
circulates blood, muft therefore be larger than 
that of a red globule ; but veffels or canals whofe dia- 
meters are imalier than red globules, arife' from thole 
arteries ; into them, it is evident, no red globule, 
without unnatural force and ftretching, can pofiibly 
enter | But the fluids "whole particles are finaller than 
•red globules, may in the courlc of natural circulation 
enter this fmaller order of veffels. And if from the 
above mentioned fecreting veffels a fmaller order of 
canals arife, whofe diameters cannot admit one of a 
thinner nature, the thinner parts of this fluid may enter 
this third order of canals'. In the fame manner a 
fourth and thinner fecretion may by the means of a 
fourth and a finaller order of \ effete be ieparated 
from the third, a fifth from a fourth, and fo 
on. 

It is evident that none of the fecreted fluids can be 
of a red colour; for if a veflel is large enough to ad- 
mit the red part of the blood, it would of courfc 
admit all the other parts, and the contents of the vef- 

fel 
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{el would not be a fluid fecreted from the blood, but 
the blood itfelf. It is equally evident by the above 
account of the matter, that the gr-offcr fecretions arc 
made from the fanguineous 'arteries," and the finer 
from vefTbls arifmg from them, which fecretions be- 
come finer and finer in proportion to the number 
of removes the fecreting veffeis are from the real 
blood-veffels. 

- We are affured alfo by fome phyfiologifts, that the 
red globules have no inclination to deviate into the 
mouths of the fecretory veffeis, but on the contrary, 
that they and the denier particles of the blood in ge- 
neral have a natural propenfity to keep the middle 
of the Canal, while the thinner particles recede to the 
fides, and by that means are more eaiily caught by 
the fecretory orifices. 

But this method of explaining the myfrery of fecre- 
tion by a fuborcf! nation of veffeis drawing off the thin- 
ner, and leaving the thicker fluids of which the blood 
is composed, and thus farming fep'arate liquors of va- 
rious kinds, does not account for the fecretion of 
thofe fluids which are thicker than the blood itfelf. 
Thofe fluids therefore muff, be fuppofed to have been 
thinner at the moment of fecretion, and afterwards to 
have become thicker, which may happen either by 
the evaporation of the watery particles, when the fe- 
creted fluid isexpofed to the air, as is the cafe with 
the mucus of the noie* and the wax of the ears ; or 
by the abferption of thofc watery particles, which is 
fuppofed to be performed by the inhaling veffeis of 
the dndls and canals, through which -the fecreted fluid 
is obliged to make atedioivi, infiecled, and circuitous 
courfe, for the exprefs purpofe of giving time for the 
abforption of the thin particles. 

Some 



* Tbar |ti}ie mucus of thenofc is thin and watery at the 
(ecretion. we know by the effect offternufcatories. 
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^| Sdme of the fecreted fluids are depofited in certain 
receptacles provided for them within the body, where 
they are kept as in a magazine till there is a demand 
for them. Thus the bile, after its feparation from 
the blood iri the liver, is depofited in the gall-blad- 
der, where it becomes more high-coloured and vif- 
cid ; and in like manner the femen was fuppofed t?> 
be depofited in the feminal veficles, ready prepared 
for the calls of nature 5 in confirmation of which it 
was urged, that in the continent it is of a thicker 
confidence than in men who are of a different tem-^ 
perament. 

But this argument has been overturned by later 
anatomiffs, who aflert, and bring ftrong proofs in 
confirmation of the. affertion, that the veficulae ih- 
minales are not a receptacle for femen^ but. that 
they fecrete a different fluid. This however comes 
nearly to the fame thing, as this fluid is lodged in 
thefe vefkulae ready for the calls of nature and 
purpofes of generation. And in the fame manner 
the milk is kept ready in the large duels of the 
mamma? '.* 

In attempting to explain what is difficult and ab- 
flruie, it is not furprizing that every circumftance 
is laid hold of that tan. poffibly be fuppofed to af- 
iiii in making it out; accordingly we are told th^t 
the nature of the fecreted fluid depends in fome mca- 
i arc upon the angle which the fecreting duel maker, 
with the trunk from which it branches ; and as 
the velfels are detached at a great diverfity of an- 
gles, and are ramified in various manners, and as Na- 
ture does nothing in vain, the conclufion is drawn, 
that this variety of angles and ramifications aflifl in 
producing the variety of fecreted fluids. Men are 
too apt to miltake their own fancies for the aims of 
Nature. To allow therefore, that Nature does no- 
thing iia vain, and to admit all that is above aflerted,- 

are > 
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are very different conceflions ; for there may be verf* 
good uies anfwered by diftributing the fmall branches 
of arteries in different manners to different vifcera, 
although the varying the fecreted fluids is not 
one of them ; behdes, it affords but little fatisfa&ion 
to be perfaaded, , that the variety of the one really 
contributed to the variety in the other, if, after all, 
we cannot form an idea how it contributes. 

To make this matter a little clearer, and to account 
in fome degree for the different fluids fecreted in 
different parts of the body, it has been afferted that 
the blood which arrives at the various places of fecre- 
tion is of a nature and quality iimilar to the humour 
there to be fecreted . Blood, when is firit iflues from 
the heart, before any of the fecretions have taken 
place, is fuppofed to be more watery than afterwards, 
and on that account, we are told, the emulgent arte- 
ries, from which the urine is fecreted, are placed 
near the heart < 

The mammary arteries of nurfes, it is faid, are 
more plentifully furnifhed with chyle than any others ; 
and therefore the milk, a liquor refembling chyle in 
many particulars, is fecreted from them. 

The bile, an oily and acrimonious iecretion, is fe- 
creted from the blood returning ftuggiflily loaded with 
C#j and contaminated -with rancid effluvia from the 
omentum and other vifcera of the lower belly. And 
to crown the whole, we are allured that the blood 
carried by the carotid arteries to the brain, is of a 
more fpirituous and refined nature than any of the reft 
of the mafs, for this very iufftcient reafon, that the 
animal fpirits, which are the moft refined of all pofli- 
ble fluids, are lecreted there, 

All this is fanciful and well arranged, but would 
be more convincing, if upon examination the blood of 
the emulgent arteries were really found more full of 
water than the blood of other arteries, or if the 

blood 
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blood of the vena portarum* were not found the 
fanle in all refpe&s with blood returning by the veins 
from all the other parts of the body. Had the blood in 
the firft cafe been fenfibly impregnated with urinous, 
and that Of 1 the fecond with bilious particles, it might 
have been natural to have judged a priori, that urine 
would be drawn from the one and bile from the 
other ; but as previoufly to the fecretions, no fuch 
particles can be found, the matter feems rather 
darker after the explanation than it was before. 

As to the alfertion concerning the fpirituous quality 
of that portion of blood carried by the carotids 
to the brain, the argument (lands nearly in this 
Vvay. 

The blood fent to the brain is more fpirituous and 
refined than the reft of the mafs. 

I do no find it fo. 

Yes, but it muft be fo. 

Why ? 

Becaufe the animal fpirits are fecreted from it, 
and all the world knows that the animal fpirits are 
the molt refined of all fluids. 

Where is this fluid ? 

In the nerves. 

Cut a large nerve, and fliew it to me. 

You cannot fee it, it is fo refined. 

That is unlucky. 

On the contrary^ it is the moil fortunate thing in 
the world; if* we could fee it, it would be good for 
nothing, but we are fure it is there. 

How fo ? 

How fo ? For what other purpofc but the feovtion 

?)f this fine astherial fluid would the moft fpirituous 

part of the blood be fent by the carotids to the brain ? 

So that it is clear from this circular demomtration, 

* F that 

# 

* The veflel which carries the blood from the yifecra of H\t 

lower bcllyto the liver. 
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that the mod refined part of the blood goes to the brain f * 
becanfe the animal fpirifs are fecreted ; and that the 
animal fpirits are fecreted there, becaufe the moft 
refined part of the blood goes to the brain. 

The notion that the mammary arteries of nurfes 
are more plentifully ftored with chyle than the other 
arteries of the body, has arifen on no better founda- 
tion. 

The blood of thofe arteries has never been actually 
found impregnated with a greater proportion of chyle 
than that of others ; but as on perceiving that the 
urine, a watery liquor, is fecreted by the kidneys, 
and the bile, an oily one, by the liver, it is concluded 
that the blood which goes directly to thofe two organs 
is fuller of watery and bilious particles than the reft of 
the mafs ; fo on finding that milk, a fluid refembling 
chyle, is fecreted in the breafts of nurfes, it is taken 
for granted that the blood of their mammary arteries 
is uncommonly full of chyle. 

It would appear, indeed, that the chyle is a confider- 
able time before it changes its nature, and is affimilat- 
ed into the mafs of blood ; for when blood is drawn 
after a plentiful meal, the ferum is of a whiter colour 
than ufual, owing in all probability to the frefh ab- 
ibrbed chyle's not being perfectly aflimilated ; but this 
regards the mafs of blood in general, and not that of 
the mammary arteries in particular. It is certain, 
however, that when a nurfe is kept too long from 
food, and her breads almoft entirely drained of milk, 
what little is found there contains an unufual quantity 
of fait, and is rejected by the infant with figns of dif- 
guft ; yet within three quarters of an hour or an hour 
•after eating a competent quantity of frefh broth, her 
breafls will be replenifhed with milk, and the child 
will fuck with fatisfaction and avidity. In this cafe 
the food received into the ftom^h, if not the immedi- 
ate fource of the milk, teems at Hfcft the caufe ,of the 

breafts 
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fcreafts being filled with that liquor ; but the fhortnefs 
of the interval between the caufe and effect 
ieems furprizing, and difficult to be accounted 
for. 

We cannot fuppofe. that this food is digefted, con-= 
verted into chyle, this chyle thrown in the common 
way into the mafs of bloody and fecreted in the 
form of milk from the mammary arteries ; for the , 
procefs of digeftion alone mull, emgrbfs much more 
time than the whole interval in queftion. But even 
Upon the fuppofition that the digeftion could be com- 
pleted and the chyle formed from the food within that 
interval, this would not remove the difficulty. Let 
us confider the journey the chyle has to make before 
it arrives at the breads : It is firft carried into the 
thoracic duc"b, thence into the fubclavian vein to be 
mingled with the blood ; from the fubclavian vein it 
flows into the vena cava, paffes through the heart, 
then through the lungS> returns and pa'fles again 
through the heart into the aorta, and is diftributed all 
over the body, the common proportion only going to 
the mammary arteries, from whence the chyle is fe- 
creted. When we think on all this, and recollect alfo 
that the chyle falls drop by drop into the fubclavian 
vein v and is mingled in this circuitous courfe with the 
blood of the whole body, we cannot poffibly conceive 
that the proportion of chyle formed from this fmgle 
meal^ which falls to the fhare of the mammary arte- 
ries, is the entire fource of this copious flow of milk. 
Others fuppofe that the broth, without waiting the 
ufual procefs of digeftion, is abforbed by the lactcals 
of the nurfe's ftomach, and carried directly to the 
thoracic duel:, and fo into the blood. But this fuppo- 
fition^ even if granted, would only cut off the 
time taken up in digeftion, and leave the other objec- 
tions in full force, 

F 2 The 
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The fact being certain, and' all thefe methods of 
accounting for it unsatisfactory , fome have fufpected 
that there is a fecret' -conveyance undetected by anato- 
mifts, by which this nouriftiment is fmuggled from 
the mirfe's ftomach to her breaits, and there convert- 
ed into milk r without being previoully either changed 
into chyle or bloodv 

. But to this wild hypotfeefis ftronger objections arife 
than to any of the preceding. It iuppofes a fluid to 
be fecreted, and not from the blood, which is contra- 
ry to the rule obferved by Nature in the other fe- 
cretions, all of which are : formed from the blood, 
and it renders the mammary arteries almoft entire- 
ly ufelefs. s 

' When the- ftomach is empty, ftill there is . fome 
milk fecreted, although in fmatl quantity, and of a 
bad quality; if therefore" we "admit' 'this hypothe- 
c's, there mud: be two ways of ferreting milk, one 
directly, from the nourilhment in the ftomach, 
and the other', when no nourimment is }n ■ the 
ftomach, fiom the blood in the mammary arte- 
ries. 

And finally, to fuppofe a. direct pants ge from the 
ftomach to the. breaits dnebferved by anatohTifts, 
implies a degree of careieflheis and want of attention, 
which ill accord with that fpirit of minute invef- 
tigation, and ardour for difcovery, by which this clafs 
of men are peculiarly diftinguilhed. 

A Hidden and profufc fec.rction of milk, aftei; all, 
h not more difficult to .be accounted for than, the 
Hidden and profufe iecretion of tears which in ibme 
people attends pain and grief, or than the great aug- 
mentation . of fome other fecrctions from various 
exciting caufes. i 

What is lingular In the inltance of milk, and oc- 
casions the peculiar difficulty, is, that its augmented 
fecretion fo immediately Follows eating, that we art 

temptpd' 
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tempted to think, in fpite of reafon and anatomy, 
that it is the identical food received in the ftomach, 
which in lefs than an hour after flows from the 
nurfe's breafts in the form of milk. Difficulties un- 
queftionably attend every explanation that has been 
given of this phenomenon. The following feems lia- 
ble to the feweft, is the moll fimple, and I imagine 
the moft probable. 

When the nurfe is faint from hunger, her circu- 
lation, as that of every perfon in the fame ftate mu'ft 
be, is languid, and of courfe all the fecretions are di- 
minifhed; but after fhe has received a fumcicnt quan- 
tity of nourifhing liquid food, it inftantly acts as a fti- 
mulating cordial to the nerves of the ftomach, with 
which all the nerves of the body have a wonderful 
fympathy ; the circulation is quickened, every fecre- 
tion is in fome degree increafed, part -of the food is 
abforbed and carried into the circulation foon after 
it is fwallowed, which caufes a general fulnefs of the 
blood-veflels ; the mammary arteries enlarge, and 
carry blood more rapidly and in greater quantities to 
the breafts ; they are Stimulated to fecrete more in 
proportion than other glands, and thus the breafts of 
an exhaufted nurfe are filled with milk foon after a 
nourifhing and reftorative meal. 

A glafs of wine in fome meafure has the fame ef- 
fect ; it gives a cordial ftimulus to the nerves of the 
ftomach, increafes the circulation, and promotes fe- 
cretion, but it does not keep up the fecretion by pour- 
ing freih juices into the blood. The effects of the 
wine decreafe every moment after the firft exertion of 
the constitutional powers it excites : The effects 
of a nourifhing meal are more copious and perma- 
nent. 

If however it is afked, how this ftimulus is given 
to the breafts in particular, or why a plentiful meal 
fliould be followed by a flow of milk, rather than of 

F 3 any 
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any other of the fecreted juices, no fatisfa&ory an- 
fwer can be given, more than if it were afked why 
the breafts of women fecrete milk after labour, and 
not before. We fee the beft reafons why it mould; 
be fo, although We cannot difcover by what means 
it is brought about ; we mutt not attempt to ex- 
plain final caufes. 

To return to the fubjecl: of fecretion : In what- 
ever way the fecreted fluids are feparated from the 
blood, or however their component particles are 
combined, it is certain that the fecretion of fome 
Of thofe fluids, is performed with, and in others 
without, the mediation of certain fubftances called, 
glands. 

The faliva, tears, bile, femen, urine, and fome 
other fluids, are of the firft clafs ; the lymph, and 
the fluid thrown out of the body by fenfibie andf 
infenfible perfpiration, of the fecond. 

Thefe laft, as has been generally t 1 are, 

fecreted from the blood without the aid of glandi^ 
and merely by the mechanifm above deicrihed, of 
fmaller veffels branching from larger ones, and 
draining a thinner from a thicker liquor. 

The former are feparated by the intervention of 
glandular fubftances of one kind or other ; for we 
always find- fuch fubftances at the places where 
thofe fecrctions are formed. We can fee the fe- 
rreted fluid flowing from them by a pipe called 
the excretory duel ; we know that the gently touch- 
ing or pre (Ting certain glands promotes the fecre* 
tion ; and we know that when the glands are ob- 
ftrueted, or deftroyed by difeafe, or entirely cut 
from the body, the fecretion no longer takes place ; 
fo that there can be no fliadow of doubt that 
gland-] are the ageifts of the fecretion of the flu- 
ids in queitvoi,. 

A gland 
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A gland then is a fubftance contrived for the pur- 
pofe of feparating fome particular liquor from the 
blood ; it is generally of a fmooth furface, and fe- 
parated from the adjacent parts by a fine mem- 
branous coat, which admits an artery and nerve 
to enter, and a vein to iffue, along with a canal 
called the excretory duct of the gland. — They are 
either fimple, in the language of anatomifts con- 
globate ; or compound, otherwife called conglome- 
rate. 

The latter confifts of a number of the former 
joined together in a clufter, each glandule of which 
has its diftinct excretory duel: ; thefe afterwards 
uniting, fometimes form three or four, and fome- 
times one large excretory canal. 

As injections may be pumed from the arteries 
that feem to enter the fubftance of the glands, quite 
through to their excretory ducts, it is thought that 
the fubftance of glands is nothing but a congeries 
and convolution of arteries, adhering fome more fome 
lefs compactly, connected by an intervening cellu- 
lar membrane, and terminating in an excretory duct. 
The vein which iflues from the gland with the 
duct, conveys away the fuperfluous blood that re- 
mains after the fecreted fmid is formed. 

Such of the fecreted fluids as are fuppofed to 
exift in the blood previous to fecretion, and to be 
only mechanically mixed by the force of circula- 
tion, may, it is thought, be mechanically feparatcd 
either without the intervention of glands, as the 
fweat, or by their means, as the urine and tears. 
— But there is more difficulty with thofe fluids which 
are thought not previouily to have exifted in the 
blood, and therefore could not be drawn from it 
by any arrangement of fubordinate veilels, or any 
mechanical power whatever. The faliva, the fc. 
men, the bile, the pancreatic juice, and fome others, 

F 4 it 
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it is imagined are of this clafs. By what power, 
it is afked, can the glands, from whofe excretory- 
duels thofe fluids hTue, produce liquors from the 
blood, which did not previoufly exift in it ? 

It was an ancient opinion, and is ftill the opi- 
nion of fome phyficians, that thofe fluids are fornix 
ed in their refpective fecretory organs by the chy- 
mical operation of fermentation; by which term 
they mean fome kind of change either by efferveJP- 
cence, coagulation, folution, precipitation, or other- 
wife, which the fecreted fluid undergoes in the gland, 
by mixing with fomething of the nature of a ferment, 
which each gland contains. — Others treat this no- 
tion with derifion, declaring that neither the blood 
nor any of the juices feparated from it, are acid or 
alkali ; that none of them can effervefce with acids 
or with alkalis, nor with each other, or by any 
of the other means produce the changes in queftion. 

To which the fupporters of the doctrine of fer^ 
ments reply, that the particular ferment belong- 
ing to each gland is in fuch a fmall quantity, that 
no experiment can be tried upon it to afcertain 
what its nature is, or what are its powers ; and 
when the blood arrives at the organ, the change 
immediately takes place, and the fecreted fluid is 
formed. But this fuppofed ferment implies a pre- 
vious ferment to form it, and that again another 
of elder date, and fo the elephant is fupported on 
the back of a tortoife^ and the weight and perplexi- 
ty is doubled. 

What then is the refult of the whole matter ? 
Why, that every theory hitherto offered as. an ex- 
planation of the manner in which the fecretions are 
made, is liable to fuch infurmountable objections, 
that it is evident the procefs is not underftood. It, 
may be aiked, why is not this acknowledged at 
once ? And when people plainly fee they do not 

undcrflaiid 
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under ftand a fubjecl, why do they not fairly own 
it, and fave farther trouble to themfelves anc 
others ? 

That, to be fure, is the mod fimple and the moll 
candid method, and is followed by fome ; bat all 
the men of a learned profefiion and folemn character 
are not fond of adopting it ; they poflibly think it 
puts them too much on a level with thofe who 
have not fuch advantages. 

However myfterious a fubjecl may be, and howe- 
ver little light they can throw upon it, Hill they can 
talk about it and about it ; they can, in fupport of 
their fyftems, bring conjectures in place of facts, 
and aflertions for proofs ; and when very hard 
pufhed, they can call veteran phrafes from Greece, 
and many frightful words to their affi fiance, till at 
lafl they raife fuch a cloud of technical duft, as 
conceals their ignorance, blinds the fpeelator, and 
makes him imagine that the myflery has been fully 
explained, although he has not capacity enough to 
follow and comprehend the demonftration. 

When we get clear of this dull, however, and 
confider the fubjecl: uninfluenced by fyilem or early 
prejudices, we are confounded to perceive how very 
ignorant indeed the mofl knowing are. 

Yet it is right to know what has been thought 
on fubjecls of this nature, becaufe in tracing the 
labyrinths of erroneous fyjlerns, a clue is fometimes 
found, which leads to the truth. 

To return to our fubjecl: : If it is fa id that thole 
fecreted fluids which are known to be only mecha- 
nically mixed in the blood, by the motion and jum- 
ble of circulation, may be mechanically ieparated 
by the mere fubordination of veficls ; and that glands 
are only neceflTary when a great change is to be 
made, and a new fluid, as it were, formed : The 
inftance of the urine, however, overturns this idea, 

it 
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it being a fluid which comes under the preceding 
defcription, where glands feem not neceffary, but 
which neverthelefs is feparated by glands. The 
urine and the fweat are of the fame nature with 
each other, and, as far «s we cari inveftigate them, 
they confift of the fame fubftances ; yet the firft is 
fecreted by glands, and the other without. In ge- 
neral, however, it is true, that the fluids fecreted 
by the intervention of glands are very different 
from the fubftances found in the blood, and what it 
feems impoflible to imagine could be mechanically 
ftrained or feparated from it ; thofe organs rather 
appearing to have- a chymical or magic power of 
forming a new fluid, totally different from any 
thing that could have been expected to be formed 
from blood, or any of the juices of which it is com- 
pofed. What can be more different from blood 
than bile ? Yet, as it has been already obferved, 
the blood carried to the liver is the fame in all 
fenfible qualities with the reft of the blood in the 
veins ; and this gall, which can only be formed in 
the fecretory veflels of the liver, being once form- 
ed there, can afterwards be taken up by all the fe- 
cretory organs ; and in the jaundice is evidently to 
be feen in all the fecretions. In fhort, we perceive 
that a moft wonderful change is made in the blood 
that is carried to certain glands ; but we neither 
know how this change is performed, nor have we 
any conception what circumftance makes glands ne- 
ceffary for fecretion ; nor can we perceive any thing 
in their ftruclure that can lead us to prefumc a priori, 
that any one of the fecreted liquors fhould neceffa- 
rily be fecreted by any one of the fecreting organs, 
rather than by another ; for any thing that we can 
perceive, milk might have been fecreted by the 
liver, — bile by the glands of the breaft, — faliva by 
the kidneys, and fo on. 

It 
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It is true, we do fee raoft evidently that they 
are infinitely better arranged ; but our difcernment 
does not enable us to perceive on what particular 
circumftance this admirable arrangement immediately 
depends . 

Nor have we,- any idea how it happens that chyle, ap- 
parently the fame, is formed from all the various kinds 
of food that mankind eat : Let them be fed on animal 
food alone, on vegetable food alone, or .on a mixture 
pf both, frill the bland white fluid called chyle will 
be abforbed from them all. The milk of a nurfe is 
frill milk, with little or no apparent difference whether 
the woman is fed on roail beef, oatmeal, or pota- 
toes.— Some one of thefe may, it is true, be more 
wholefome than the others, or a mixture of all may 
be preferable to any one ; but whether the nurfe is 
confined to one, or allowed to feed on all, her milk 
will be efTentially the fame. 

The formation of chyle and milk feems to be fome- 
thing very different then from fimply feparating by a 
fubordination of vefTels, or by any other means, the 
thinner from the thicker parts of a heterogeneous * 
liquor ; for if that alone were the cafe, we fliould na- 
turally expe& to find a different kind of chyle drawn 
from every different kind of food. Whereas the lac- 
teals fecm to poffefs, in the very moment of abforp- 
tion, the power of aflimilating into one uniform fluid 
all that infinite variety of different fubftances, which 
the voracity or caprice of mankind has appropriated 
for their food. But we know not on what principle 
this depends ; neither have we any conception by what 
means the human conftitution converts vegetable and 
animal fubftances, the firft with nearly as much faci- 
lity as the fecond, into f>arfc of itfelf. 

This, to be fure, is very wonderful ; but not more 
fo than that a beech or oak fapiing fliould by their 

roots, 

* Of various natures. 
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roots, which contain, their abforbing veflels, imbibe 
the juices from the earth, and convert them into the 

fubftance of beech and oak. How do the feed? 

thrown int» the earth gradually increafe in fize, and 
fpringing from the fame foil, take the various forms 

of all the different trees and vegetables ? How does 

the branch of one tree, engrafted on the branch of 
another, produce a different fruit from that of the 
trunk \ How do the abforbing veffels of a pear- 
branch draw juices out of an apple-tree, which are 
converted into pears, while every other branch fends 
fourth apples? All this remains unexplained. I 
therefore cannot be furprized, however much I may 
regret it, that it alfo remains unexplained how the vari- 
ous fecretions are performed, or how the liver con- 
verts the fame liquor into bile, from which other 
glands form mucus, orfemen, orfaliva. 
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V. 
ABSORPTION. 



J\ B S O R P T I O N is the next funftion 
of 'the vafcular fyftem to be confidered. 

This is performed by a fet of vefTels called abfor- 
bent, fmaller, and, if Doffible, more numerous, than 
theblood-vefTels. 

Some of thofe vefTels, it is laid, have been occafion- 
ally fecn and vaguely mentioned by the earliefi medi- 
cal writers ; but thole who aflert this muft acknow- 
ledge that thofe writers had no idea of their ufe, but 
{peak of them in fucli a curfory manner that it is very 
doubtful whether they mean the vefTels irt queftion or 
not; 

There are two kinds of abforbents, the lacleals and 
the lymphatics, each of them deriving their name from 
the appearance of the fluids they contain ; the firft be- 
ing of a milky colour, the fecond pellucid. 

About the beginning of the laft century, JlfeUius 
difcovered the former, and gave them the name they 
ftill have. Towards the middle of that century, Pe- 
quet traced them to the thoracic duel:, and difcovered 
that from thence their contents are carried to the 
ftrbclavian vein, and not to the liver, as was till then 
believed. Ki'dbec, Bartholin, and others, about the 
fame time demonftrated the fecond part of the absorb- 
ent fyftem, called lymphatic, which has been more 
accurately examined by Succeeding phyficians, and 
whofe nature lately, in a peculiar manner, engaged the 
attention of the mod celebrated anatomifts of this ifland. 

The 
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The lacleals arife from the internal furface of the 
ftomach and the alimentary canal ; their office is to 
imbibe the moil nutritious and fineft part of the food 
(the chyle) and carry it to a refer voir where they all 
terminate, called the thoracic duel. 

In their progrefs from the bowels to this duel, the 
lacleals pafs along a membrane called the mesentery, 
to which the inteftines are attached in fuch a manner 
as prevents their being entangled; an accident to 
which, Co very long and Co very flexible a pipe, con- 
fined in fuch fmall bounds, would otherwise be very 
liable. 

There are a great many little fubftances, called 
mefenteric. glahds, difperfed over this membrane. 
The lacleals pafs through thefe glands, in their way 
to the thoracic duel. 

Thele glands, therefore, divide the lacleals into 
two portions ; — that from the inteftines to the glands, 
called by fome the firft, and that from the glands to 
the thoracic duel, called the fecond order of lacleals. 

The whole alimentary canal is a continued pipe, 
whofe various windings and cirqumvolutions within 
the belly prolong it generally to at leaft fix times the 
length of the perfon to whom it belongs. 

Though but a fmgle pipe, we talk of it in the 
plural number, becaufe it is divided by anatomifts 
into fix portions, to each of which they have given 
a name. Three of thefe form what are called the 
fmall guts — the remaining three, the great. The 
former make by much the longeil portion of the 
whole canal, and there the lacleals are moil numerous. 

There are, however, a considerable number in 
the colon, which is the firft of the large inteftines ; 
but few or none in the remaining two. 

The wifdom of this is obvious and ftriking; for 
the food, by the time it arrives at the two laft'of the 
JUteftines, being almoft entirely deprived of Its nu- 
trition* 
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tritious juice, what remains begins to acquire art 
excrementitious taint, and is therefore improper to 
be abforbed and mixed with the blood. 

The lacteal vefTels which are found in the colon, 
and the few fuppofed to be in the two other large 
inteftines, though in fmall numbers, fuggefted the 
practice of injecting clyfters of nourishing broth and 
milk, in thofe difeafes which deflroy the power of 
fwallowing. By the abforption of part of thofe injec- 
tions, which may be thrown up as high as the colon, 
the patient has .been fupported till fuch time as the 
difficulty, or imppilibility of fwallowing food was re- 
moved. 

From this defcription it is evident, that whatever 
obftructs the paffage of the chyle, and prevents it 
from being mixed with the blood, hinders the nourifh- 
ment of the body as effectually as if no victuals were 
allowed to enter the ftomach . 

For although a perfon mould eat plentifully of the 
moil ncurifhing food, and although that food mould 
be properly digefted in his ftomach and bowels, yet 
if the glands of the mefentery, through which the 
lacteals pafs, are fwelled and obstructed, the chyle 
will get no farther, the blood will receive no frefh 
fupplies, and the body of courfe muft wafte away, 
and feon perifii. 

I have feen fome remarkable inftances of this fpecies 
of confumption ; one in particular, from various cir- 
cumftances, made an indelible impreffion on my me- 
mory, — the caleof a youth of fifteen years of age, diftin- 
guiflied by more brilliant perfonal advantages and no- 
bler endowments of mind than I ever faw united at 
that period of life*. Affifted by the advice of Dr. 
C alien, I attended this youth with the moft anxious 

care 

-* Thofe particulars are foreign, no doubt, to the purpofe of a 
-*ork of this kind, and. will perhaps be critUifed as improper — 

let 
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rfare through the whole progreft of his difeafe. In the 
bloom of health, without any apparent caufe, he was 
obferved to loie flefh, and gradually to wafte away, 
although he complained of no particular uneafinels, 
had a itrong appetite, and was indulged in a fufficient 
quantity of proper food. He retained his fpirits to 
the laic ; but daily 16ft his flefh and ftrefigth, and at 
laft expired without pain. On opening his body, all 
the v-ifcera of the breaft were found perfectly found. 
The contents of the abdomen were all in the fame 
condition, except the glands of the mefentery, which 
were • (welled greatly beyond their -natural fee, and 
to all appearance entirely obftructed. No other caufe 
could be affighed for the death of this youth but the 
chyle being Stopped at thole glands, and excluded 
from the blood -J fo that he literally died for want of 
nourishment. 

Some late anatomifls alfert that they have traced 
lacteals, in fome particular fubjecls, all the way to 
the thoracic duel, without their paffing through any 
of the mefenteric glands. This has not been ob- 
ferved, however, by others equally celebrated : fo; 
that fuch cafes muft be very rare 5 and even in the 1 
fubje&s where it was obferved, only a very few 
were in this predicament ; infinitely the greater 
number pafling in the ufual way, through the rhe- 
ienteric glands. 

The other kind of abforbents, called lymphatics, 
ariie from the internal furface of the breaft, belly, 
and every cavity of the body ; they alfo over- 
fnread the whole external furface of the body; and 
large lymphatic vellels are ufually found clofe to 

the 

let them. — At the diftance of fixteen years, I have never yet, 
without fame fuch impropriety, been able to mention this young 
man — 

" Byrne, lb Heaven will have it, always mourn'fl 

" And always honour'd." ■ 
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tlie large blood-vefTels of the extremities, befides 
thofe fmall fuperficial ones which lie above the mufcles 
in the cellular membrane * 

The large vifcera generally have two fets of 
lymphatics, one lying on the liirface of the vifcus, 
and the other accompanying the blood-velTels be- 
longing to it. 

That the ufe of the lacteals is to abforb the 
chyle from the food, and tranfinit it to the blood, 
has never been queftioned. How could it ? it ad- 
mits of demonfrration. — A few hours after an ani- 
mal has been fed on milk, the fame fluid found in 
the inteftines is alio feen in the lacleals. 

As the lacleals and lymphatics are parts of the 
fame fyftem, when it was proved that the former 
were abforbent veiTels, one might naturally have 
thought the fecond would alfo have been confidered as 
fuch. This was not, however, the original opinion. It 
was imagined, on the contrary, that the lymphatics 
were not ablbrbents, but a kind of veins formed 
for the purpofe of carrying the lymph from fuch 
arteries, as, being too fmall for circulating red blood, 
or even ferum, admit lymph only. 

The theory of the gradation of globules, it is pro- 
bable, had a confiderable effect in confirming and 
fpreading this opinion, which kept its ground and 
was general even after Gliflbn, Hoffman, and others, 
had pointed out the real ufe of the lymphatics. 

The faculty of abforption, although refufed to 
the lymphatics, was afcribed, by many anatomifts, 
to common veins ; and this opinion continued to pre- 
vail, in fome degree, until Hunter and Monro to- 
tally overturned it, explociing at the fame time the 
notion that any of the lymphatics are continuations 
of arteries, and eltablifhing, beyond a doubt, that all 
are abforbent vefTels. The chief arguments for this 
Opinion are : 

G i. The 
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1 . The refemblance, in flrueture, between the lac- 
teals, which are proved to be abforbents, and 
the lymphatics. 

2. Both palling through glands. 

3. Both terminating in the thoracic duel. 

4-. Both beginning from cavities, the lacteals from 
the cavities of the inteftines, the lymphatics from 
the other cavities- of the body. 
5. The tranfmilfion of the venereal and other poi- 
fons, from the fkin into the conflitution ; as well as 
that of the virus of' the fmall-pox, in inocula- 
tion — for this muft' be done by -abibrption ; and 
that this abibrption is performed by the lympha- 
tics, iecms highly probable, becaufe the lympha- 
tic veiTcls, and the glands, through which they 
pafs, are on thofe occaiions found inflamed and 
fwel led . 

When tke venereal infection, for inftance, is re- 
ceived in the ufual way, the lymphatic gland in 
the groin is apt to inflame, and form what is call- 
ed a bubo. \V hen the fame (as fometimes happens) 
is received at a fcratch or open wound in the fin- 
ger, the lymphatic in the arm-pit is as apt to in- 
flame arid fuppurate 5 becaufe in the 'firft cafe, the 
absorbing lymphatic pafles through the glands of the 
groin, and, in the fecond, through thofe of the 
s.ravpit. 

It alfo has been obferved, that when the infection 
is communicated by the lips, the glands of the 
neck fwell and are inflamed. 

Abfcefles fometimes occur in the arm-pit after 
inoculation, for the fame reafon ; and this was 
more frequently the cafe formerly, when a longer 
incilion than at prefent was ufed. 

When tne abforbing power of the lymphatics 
was thus put beyond the reach of cavil, it was 
next afTerted, that " although they are abforbents, 

kC yet 
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cc yet the veins are abforbents alfo, the firfr being a mere 
u appendage to the laft ; for that the lymphatics are too 
*' few in number to perform alone fuch an important 
u office ;" befides, it was added, " there are fome 
" parts of the body without lymphatics altogether. " 

The perfevering labours of fome late anatomifts, 
particularly thofe of Mr. Cruikfhank, have entire- 
ly removdd the firft objection : The refearches of 
this gentleman alone demonftrate that the lympha- 
tic veffels are more numerous than the veins. And 
with refpect to the fecond, I understand he has 
traced thofe veffels to every part of the body ex- 
cept to the brain, the delicate ftructure of that 
organ putting a flop to the iuvefcigation ; but this 
accurate phyliologifl has done all that perhaps is 
poffible, to prove that the brain is fufnifhcd with 
thefe veffels alfo, having difcovered glancjs at the 
bafis of the (kull, through which there is every rea- 
fon to think that lymphatic veffels pafs from the 
brain. 

The faculty of abforptidn being at length yield- 
ed exclufively to the lymphatics and laeteals, the 
frructure of their mouths, and the means by which 
they are enabled' to perform their functions, bo 
Tame a fubject of much investigation and difpute. 

Mr. Cruikfhank, by the means of microfcopes, 
faw the mouths of the abforbents, which he de- 
scribes as arifing from all the Surfaces and cells of 
the body, in the fame manner that^ they arofe from 
the Surfaces and cells of the abforbcnt glands, that 
is, by fmall orifices. Six, eight or ten of thefe ori- 
fices belong to as many fmall branches, which unite 
in forming the abfbrbent veiTel. 

Some phyfiplogifts imagine that tlieir mouths be- 
ing always open, fluids afcend into them, on the fame 
principle that they afcend into c tubes. 

G 2 Others 
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Others imagine that the mouths of the abforbent 
vefTels draw in liquor by forming a vacuum, in 
the fame. manner that is done by the mouths of in- 
fants on the breaft, in the aft of fucking. 

The vefTels in que (lion are fo minute, that they 
have baffled every attempt that has hitherto been 
made, even by means of the microfcope, of afcer- 
taining the ftruaure of their mouths. The curious 
inveftigators therefore being able to procure no 
idea of their manner of operating, by the means 
of their eyes, have been obliged to have recourfe 
to their imagination — and it mult be owned that 
fome of them have made ufe of the latitude which 
that affords with the utmoft liberality. Thefe vef- 
fels certainly feem to mew ibme feleftion with re- 
fped to the liquors they take in ; they always ab- 
forb the nutritive part of the food in the firft place, 
and never take any of the excrementitious but in 
the laft extremity, and when nothing elfe can be 
had. And the force of their mouths is quite afton- 
ifhing, and far furpafTes what is difplayed by any 
other vefTels. Experiments with madder, to be 
mentioned hereafter, prove that their power of ab- 
sorption is not confined to fluids. — - — And the phe- 
nomena of thofe experiments cannot be accounted 
for, without admitting that they abforb the folid 
bones themfelves. 

Other obfervations confirm this, and prove that 
there is a conftant abforption and renewal of every 
part of the body without exception. 

The firft fet of teeth that children receive have 
roots or fangs as well as the fccond ; when they 
Ihed the firft fet, however, no roots are to be feen, 
of courfe they mull have been abforbed. In very 
old people, their teeth fometimes drop out, from 
no other caufe> but becaufe the alveolar procefTes, 
or bony fockets, are entirely abforbed. 

Some 
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Some phyfiologifts not being able to conceive 
how the mouths of any kind of veflels could pof- 
libly deftroy hard bony fubftances, have fuppofed 
that a menftruum is feparated from the blood, or 
from fome of the juices, which diflblves the bones. 

In this inftance it happens, as it often does to 
thole who, elated by philofophical pride, refufe to 
believe what they cannot comprehend ; they are forced 
to admit what is equally, if not more incompre- 
henfible. 

The phyfiologifts above mentioned, cannot believe 
that the mouths of veflels can gradually and impercep- 
tibly deftroy the compact fubftance of bones ; but they 
can believe that veffels fecrete a menftruum of fuch a 
corrofive nature as to deftroy the hardeft bones, but 
which is. not capable of injuring their own foft and pli- 
able fubftance. In whatever way they are to be ex- 
plained, the powers and faculties of thefe veflels are fo 
wonderful, as almoft to juftify the opinion of that gen- 
tleman who declares himfelf in equal admiration of the 
force their teeth difplay in deftroying bones, and 
the good fenfe the veflels themfelves difplay in the 
choice of aliment. 

But after all, is it more difficult to underftand 
how ablbrbents remove bones, than how arteries 
have depofited them ? — When the greateft philofo- 
pher has fully explained the latter, a man of plain 
ienfe may fafely undertake to account for the for- 
mer. 

The liquor tranfmitted from the blood through 
fmall exhalent arteries, or organized paflages, into 
the different cavities of the body, we formerly ob- 
ferved, ferves various ufeful purpofes. 

The continual beating pf the heart, and the fre- 
quent movement of the joints, make it peculiarly 
neceflary that they fliould be kept cbnftantly moift. 
The former is accordingly fiifpended in a membra- 

G 3 nous 
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nous fack, which contains a warm bland water, and 
all the joints have their ligaments and cavities fup- 
plied with a mucilaginous fluid, to prefer ve them 
in a flexible Irate, and render their motions fmooth 
and eafy : But as this fecretion is regular and con-. 
t, not only thofe cavities, but the belly, bread, 
and others, would foon be too full, and the lie, 
would in time become rancid and acrimonious, if 
no means were provided to prevent fuch effects. 
This is the duty pf the lymphatic veffels, which 
arifing from thofe different cavities, abforb the fu- 
perfluous liquor, and tranfmit it to the blood, where 
it again ferves another ufeful purpofe ; and fo ex-r 
quifitely are the two powers balanced, that of the 
veffels which lodge the fluid, ..with that of the veifels 
which abforb it, that in health, it neither ft agnates 
4ior oversows, but a juft quantity of this lymph is 
kept up, not only in the joints and fack that con-: 
tains the heart, but in every cavity of the body 
where it is depofited. This feems to be the great 
and conftant office in which the lymphatic veffels 
are employed during health ; they alfo do effential 
fervice in certain complaints, external as well as in T 
ternal. They fack up the extravafated blood which 
fometimes is diffufed below the fkin, and in the inter- 
ftices of mufcles, in confequence of blows, brnifes, 
or fprains ; without which, fuch accidents would 
often be followed by more troublefome confequences 
than they are. 

When the biliary clufts have been obftrudted, and 
the gall-bladder is ready to burft, from the retention 
and accumulation of gall, the lymphatics are fuppoA 
ed, on fome occafions, to have prevented this fata} 
event, by abforbing the obftructed bile, and relaxing 
the tenfion of the gall-bladder, till, by the power of 
art or of nature, the obftruclion was removed. 

They 
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They are occafionally fuppofed to perform the 
fame falutary office when other glands are obflrucled, 
and in other dileafed flates of the body. 

A diflinguifhed anatomifl of this country imagines 
it is by the means of the lymphatic veilels that the 
body is conflantly renewed, they taking up the old 
matter, while frefh fupplies are conflantly depofited 
from the blood. 

This idea he (Imports by many ingenious arguments 
and obfervations. He mixed madder with the food 
of a growing pig ; it is known that this root taken in- 
wardly tinges the bones of animals of a deep red 
colour ; fo flrongly are they imbued with this tint, 
that neither maceration in water or fpirit of wine for 
weeks together, nor even boiling, is able to deprive 
them of it, or communicate the (mallei! tinge to thofe 
liquors. But if the animal is allowed to live, and 
after eating the madder, is fed on its ufual food, 
after a certain time the red colour is gradually re- 
moved. 

By feeding the animal alternately on this root and 
its ufual food during dated intervals, on killing the 
pig, he found alternate layers of red and white in 
the bones, correfponcling in thicknefs to the length 
of the intervals during which the animal had eat or 
been deprived of the madder. 

From this and other obfervations it is concluded, 
that the lymphatics abforb and gradually carry off 
the harden: as well as the foftefl parts of our bodies, 
and are the inflruments of the conitant waflc, as the 
arteries are of the conftant renewal, of animal bodies. 

The lymphatics on the furface of the body are 
thought to be conflantly absorbing water from the 
atmofphere . 

Without this we could not account for the vail 
quantity of water found in the belly in drapftes : 
many gallons have in fonie cafes been collected within 

G 4 a few 
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a few days, though the patient has not drank fo many 
pints during that period. 

While fo many different ufes are found for the 
laeleals and lymphatic velTels, it is remarkable, that 
all the ingenuity of phyficians and anatomifts has not 
only failed in afcertaining the ufe of the glands 
through which they pals, but has not been able to 
form one probable conjecture on the fubjecl:. 

Indeed there feems to be an impropriety in calling 
thofe fubftances by the name of glands ; for whatever 
their office is, it mult be very different from that 
afcribed to all other glands, every one of which is 
iuppofed to feparate a fluid of fome kind or other 
from the blood ; at leaft, blood is evidently and di- 
rectly carried to all other glands, and a very different 
liquor flows out of their excretory duels ; whereas it 
is not blood, but chyle and lymph, which are carried 
to the mefenteric and lymphatic glands, and it is not 
a different, but the fame fluid, apparently unchanged 
in any degree, that flows out of them. 

When we perceive a liquor carried to any organ, 
and iiTue out of it quite altered in all its fenfible qua- 
lities, we naturally conclude that the organ contri- 
butes in fome way or other to the alteration ; but 
when the liquor feems to pafs through without under- 
going any change, we are at a lofs to account for the 
organ's being placed in the courfe of the veffels, or in- 
deed for its exiftence*. 

Gur 

* Yet fome very minute anatomifts have aflcrted, that a white 
-fluid is found in the cellular fubftance of the lymphatic glands of 
young animals, but not in thofe of old : They add, that this fluid is 
globular, and of courfe different from the lymph. It may be con- 
jectured therefore, that the ufe of the glands is to feparate this 
fluid ; but as this fluid, whatever is its ufe, makes no apparent 
change on the lymph, which iflues out of the glands as pelluad as 
it entered, and as it is not founH in old animals, the whole re- 
mains in as great obfeurity as before the difcovery of the white 
whole fluid. 
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Our perplexity is ft ill greater, with refpect to the 
mefenteric and lymphatic glands ; for we not only can- 
not perceive what ufe they are of, but we can. plainly 
perceive, that on particular occafions they are detri- 
mental to health, as in the inftances above mentioned, 
where their being affected in a particular manner, oc- 
cafions marafmus * and other complaints : This how- 
ever is only a ftrong inftance of the limited nature 
of our faculties. The admirable mechanifm of Na- 
ture in general, difplayed in ten thoufand aftonifhing 
examples, and the exquilite wifdom with which e very- 
part is adapted to its peculiar ufe, in the human frame 
in particular, leave us no room to doubt, that thofe 
numerous glands ferve fome elfential purpole, al- 
though this has hitherto efcaped the refearches of phy- 
iiologifts, 

"What confirms this idea, if a thing fo obvious re- 
quired confirmation, is, that in proportion as the fpi- 
rit of fcrutinizing nature has advanced among man- 
kind, new proofs have appeared of the infinite intelli- 
gence of its Author in the arrangement of all its parts ; 
and fome have been difcovered to be elfential, which 
were formerly thought fuperfluous. 

VI. RES- 

i 

* Marafmus. A particular kind of confumption. 
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VI. 
RESPIRATION. 

1 H E digeftion of our food, the circu- 
lation of the blood, fecretion and abforption, though 
all effential to life, yet art not fufficient to preferve it 
even a few minutes, without the conftant ilowing of 
frefh air into the lungs, and its reflux back to the at- 
mofphere. The firft is called infpiration, the iecond 
expiration, — both relpiration. 

The thorax or cheft in which the lungs are lodged, 
is compofed of bones, cartilages and mufcles, fo art- 
fully arranged, that its cavity may be coniiderably 
enlarged or diminifhed at pleafure. This is brought 
about, partly by the elevation of the ribs, and part- 
ly by the palling down of the diaphragm or muf- 
cular partition, that divides the cheft from the lower 
belly. 

This partition naturally bulges convexly upwards, 
fo as to encroach confiderably on the cavity of tho 
thorax ; but on infpiration, it is pulled downwards 
from its convex to nearly a plain furface, and thus 
gives a ipace to the cheft, which it takes from the 
lower belly. 

The cavity of the cheft therefore may be enlarged 
in two different directions, — by the elevation of the 
ribs it becomes wider, by the depremon of the dia- 
phragm it becomes deeper. 

The external air has acceis to the lungs by the 
trachea or wind-pipe ; the uppermoft part of which, 
called the larynx, opens into the throat, by an aper- 
ture 
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f.urc called the glottis, and communicates with the at. 
mofphere by the month and noftrils. 

The trachea is a flexible pipe, compofed of a fe- 
ries of cartilaginous rings, joined by mufcular fibres^ 
and lined with a membrane. 

This tube, defcending from the throat into the 
lungs, divides arid ramifies in company with the nu- 
merous branches of the pulmonary artery, and with 
them and the veins forms that fpungy fubftance called 
the lungs. 

The pulmonary artery terminates in the pulmonary 
vein ; but the branches of the trachea end in fmall 
membranous cells or bladders ; fo that there is not a 
circulation of air through the lungs, as there is of 
blood. 

For the blood nifties in by one fet of vefTels (arte- 
ries) and returns by another fet of vefTels (veins) ; 
whereas the air, milling In by the trachea, flowing 
through all its ramifications, and extending to its molt 
remote cells, returns to the atmofphere by the fame 
way it entered. The organs concerned in this are 
partly active, and partly paflive. The intercoflal 
mufcles and diaphragm are pf the firft kind, the lungs 
themf elves of the fecond. 

When the intercoftal mufcles elevate the -chefl, 
which the crofs direction of their fibres, and the pecu- 
liar articulation of the ribs, admirably enable them to 
do ; and when the diaphragm is drawn downwards, 
the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, and the air within 
the lungs expanded, in proportion to the acquired 
fpace. This air, of courie, becomes rarer and fpeci- 
ncally lighter than it was before. 

But it was then in equilibrio with the atmofphere $ 
and this equilibrium beir.g now removed by the ex- 
pa nfion, the external air enters the larynx, and 
flows through all the branches of the trachea, reftoring 

the 
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the balance between the ambient air and that in the 
lungs. 

Whether the cheft is fwelled by infpiration, or de- 
preffed by expiration, the lungs nil exactly the whole 
cavity, and are always in contact with the pleura, 
which is the name of the membrane that lines the inter- 
nal furface of the thorax ; no air being permitted be- 
tween this membrane and the external iurface of the 
lungs, for if there was, the lungs could not poilibly 
play, as this air would counterbalance the preflure of 
the atmofphere. 

So many organs being fubfervient to refpiration, 
and this important function being performed by the 
means of fuch curious and complicated mechanifm, 
we need not be furprized to find that various attempts 
have been made to explain the immediate caufe that 
excites this function. We are told of the compreffion 
of certain nerves, the interruption of certain fecre- 
tions, the fhimulus given the lungs by the blood 
rufhing into the pulmonary artery, the alternate con- 
traction of antagonift mufcles, thofe of infpiration 
relaxing thofe of expiration, Sec. Sec. but, after all, 
the matter remains unexplained to this day, unlefs what 
follows can be confidered as an explanation ; for when 
frripped of improbable conjecture, oftentatious and 
technical terms, and fuperfluous language, the volumes 
that have been written on the fubject amount to this : 

We have a fenfation which excites us to expand our 
cheft, the action accompanies the inclination, and the 
air flows into the lungs ;- — when enough is admitted to 
anfwer the purpofes of health, we feel an equal defire of 
expelling it, which is directly followed by the accom- 
plifhment of our defire ; and thofe alternate feelings 
are conftantly renewed and gratified, with or with- 
out reflexion, afleepas well as awake, while lifelafls. 

A pcafant would have laid it in (till fewer words — 
4 ' We breathe in confequence of its being in our pow- 

" er : 
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u cr ; and becaufe pain and death would be the effect 
li of our not breathing." 

Phyfiologifls are not agreed with regard to all the ufes 
of the lungs, or the benefits refulting to the body 
from breathing. Some of thole, however, are evi- 
dent and undiiputed. No body can doubt that by 
their means the voice is modulated, the power of 
fpeech is given to man, and, by the air entering the 
noflrils and conveying effluvia, I eathing becomes in- 
Ilrumental to the fenfe of fmelling. Other ufes have 
been affigned to this function, which, though they 
feem manifefr. to fome, are not lb univerfally admit- 
ted. 

One opinion is, that, as the chyle is thrown into the 
blood a little before it circulates through the lungs, 
the great ufe of this circulation is to blend the two 
liquors intimately together, and complete the procefe 
of fanguification before the blood is dilperfed for the 
nourifhment of every part of the body : Another opi- 
nion is, that the blood is attenuated in the lungs : 
Another, that it is condenfed there : And fome think 
that the particles of blood receive their globular form, 
there. Still anotlier ufe imputed to the lungs, is to 
allow of the difchargeof watery vapour in refpiration, 
without which the blood, it is faid, could not retain 
its due denfity ; and other inconveniences would rc- 
fult. Others have imagined that the blood acquires 
its heat in the pulmonary artery ; and that the action 
of the lungs contributes greatly to that ufeful pur- 
pofe. 

It is evident that heat tnuft flow in every animal 
from fome internal fource ; for the warmth of their 
bodies being ufually greater than that of the atmof- 
phere, they muft lend heat to the air ; but can borrow 
none from it. So, as there is a constant wafte, there 
muft be a conftant reproduction. What that is, and 

where 
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where it originates, has long been and ftill is a matter 
ofdiipute. 

One opinion, as was above hinted, i9, that the? 
blood acquires its heat chiefly in the lungs J 

That animal heat depends upon the action of the 
arteries, and the circulation of the blood in general, is* 
very natural to imagine ; becaufe whatever increafes 
the velocity of the circulation, whether exercife, fric*- 
tion, or dife'afe, alfo increafes the internal heat} 
whereas fainting, hemorrhage, and whatever produces 
a weak and languid circulation, alfo diminifhes the 
heat of the body. 

"When a ligature is put around an artery fo as to 
prevent the blood from being carried to any particu- 
lar limb, that limb becomes colder than it was, and 
does not recover its natural heat, till by the expanfion 
of the lateral branches, which go off from the tied 
artery above the ligature, the ufual quantity of blood 
is circulated through the limb. 

Thofe who believe that animal heat arifes from the 
circulation, imagine it is immediately produced by 
the attrition of the particles of blood with each other, 
and with the fides of the vefiels through which they 
flow; and as this attrition is greateft in the circu- 
lation through the pulmonary artery, becaufe there 
the globules are not only rubbed by the action it has in 
common with other arteries, but alfo by the conftant 
and peculiar action, of the lungs, of courfe they 
conclude that animal heat is principally generated 
there . 

This reafoning would be irrefiftible, if the facts 
\vi ich fupport it were not oppofed by facts which have 
a contrary tendency. For, although the body cannot 
long retain heat without the circulation in general, 
and that through the lungs in particular, although the 
body acquires additional heat in proportion to the 
force of the circulation, although the iwcreafed action 

of 
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of the whole body or of any part increafes the heat, 
and although the attrition of folid bodies on each 
other never fails to generate heat ; yet no attrition or 
agitation of fluids againft folids, or of very fmall parti- 
cles of a folid plunged in a fluid againft each other, has 
the fame effect. 

Take any quantity of blood out of the body, let it 
be agitated in the moft violent manner for any length 
of time, yet neither the friction of the red particles' 
againft each other, or againft the fides of the veftel, 
will produce the fmalleft heat. 

To obviate the force of this very ftrong objection, 
it has been obferved that we cannot fafely draw con- 
clusions concerning the effects of any procefs of the 
animal (Economy, from experiments made in imita- 
tion of them out of the body, the original being always 
fo different from the copy; any artificial agitation we 
can give to blood or other fluids' out of the body is 
fo different from that of the circulation in it, that 
we ought not po/itively to conclude, from no heat 
being produced by the firft, that none will be pro- 
duced by the fecond, efpcciall^as we find that the 
exiftence, -increafe, diminution, and abfence of ani- 
mal heat, always accompany the exiftence, increafe, 
diminution and abfence of the blood's circulation. 

The general import of this obfervation is juft ; yet 
as no friclion or agitation of fluids againft' folids, how- 
ever violent, not even the impetuous darning of tor- 
rents upon rocks, produce heat, we certainly have 
no argument from analogy that animal heat proceeds 
from the Friction of the circulating fluids upon the fo- 
lids. 

The chymical commotion arifmg from fermentation 
indeed produces heat ; but there is no evidence of any 
fuch thing ever taking place in the bodies of living ani- 
mals. And even were w£to adopt the opinion that fome 
of the fecreced fluids are formed in their fecretory or- 
gans 
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gans by fermentation, this could not account for animal 
heat; for its caufe, be it what it will, cannot be 
occasional or partial, but conftant and univerfal, as 
the effect it produces ; and it muft alfo be reconcila- 
ble with this fact, that increafing the force of the 
circulation, by whatever means, increafes the heat. 

There are fluids, however, which on being mixed 
generate heat without efferveicence or any viiiblc 
commotion. This is the cafe on mixing fpirit of 
vitriol and water, and in other instances ; but whether 
any thing of the fame nature can be fuppofed to take 
place in the body, or by the mixture of the different 
fluids of which the blood confilts, or whether it can 
be»fuppofed to operate in conjunction with the action 
of the arteries and the" lungs (which feem to be inti- 
mately connected at leaft with the production of heat) 
I will not venture to determine* 

An explanation of the manner in which animals 
acquire and retain heat, and from what fources frelh 
fupplies are constantly drawn, has been fo often 
attempted, that one would naturally imagine there was 
fomething more curious and attracting in this than in 
investigating any of rne other caufes of heat* 

All the known fources of heat are : 
1. The fun. 
i. Burning fueL 

3 . The attrition of folid bodies . 

4. Fermentation. 

5. The chymical union of bodies. 

6. The bodies of living animals and vegetables. 
And it is remarkable, that every explanation of the 

latter is founded on a fuppofition that the heat is 
derived from fome of the five preceding fources. 

We have already obferved that it has been imputed 
,to attrition and fermentation ; of late it has been Sug- 
gested (and the doctrine is Supported with ingenuity) 

that 
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that the ftomach is the principal feat of animal heat, 
and that it arifes from the decompofition of food*. 

It was formerly hinted by another philofopher, that 
a fluid fire is attracted by plants in their growth, and 
becomes confolidated with their fubftance, which is 
the fource of vegetable heat; and when the plants 
are decompofed by fermentation, digeflion, or other- 
wife, the fire recovers its fluidity, and efcapes. 

Here then are three fuppofitions ; fire is a fluid ; 
plants have the property of attracting this fluid; and, 
in the third place, the power of confolidating it. 
The three together form a mafs of difficulties, 
at leafl as great as that they are intended to re- 
move. 

Indeed every attempt to explain the origin of animal 
or vegetable heat is open to this objection, of being 
founded on fome hypothecs at leafl as inexplicable as 
the phenomenon it fhould explain. 

I own I can fee no exclusive title that animal heat 
has to the labour and ingenuity of phyfiologifts ; but 
if they choofe to give a preference to it over the other 
fources of heat, they fhould found their hypothefes on 
fbme other foundation than a ftippofed analogy with 
phenomena which are themfelves unexplained. It af- 
fords not a great deal more fatisfaction to my mind to 
tell me that animal heat is owing to attrition, than it 
would to afTure me that the warmth which accompanies 
attrition is owing to animal heat ; for, in my apprehen- 
fion, to endeavour to explain a thing of whofe nature 
we are ignorant, by telling us it is like another thing, 
of whofe nature we are equally ignorant, cannot make 
us a vaft deal the wifer. 

It is Bays' anfwer to Smith, in the Rehear- 
fal 

I am not acquainted with this Amaryllis, fays Mr. 
Sm'th : Pray, who is fhe ? 

H Amaryllis, 

♦ Theory erf" the Frc'dufrron of AaimaJ H#at, by Mr. Rigbj\ 
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Amaryllis, replied Bays, is fitter to PartheniiTa. 

But unfortunately fartheniffa had never before 
been heard of. 

On the v/hole, as animal heat is evidently indepen- 
dent of the fun's heat — for a living body always re- 
tains nearly the fame degree of heat, although placed 
in an atmofphere much colder or hotter than itfelf, 
while a dead body, • and all other matter, acquires 
the lame degree of heat with the furrounding atmof- 
phere, and all explanations of animal heat, founded 
on its analogy with attrition, being in their nature 
unfatisfaclory, I am afraid we mult allow the bodies 
of living animals and vegetables to form a fixth origi- 
nal caufe of heat, as much beyond our power of ex- 
plaining as the fource of the fun's heat. 

To return to our fubject, from which we have 
deviated too far : However much refpiration may be 
fuppofed to contribute to fpeech, fmelimg, fanguifi- 
cation, or even to the generation of heat, ftill it will 
be difficult to account for the.almofl initantaneous 
extinction of life which follows a floppage of breath- 
ing. From the ufes of the lungs, above enumerated, 
we perceive, indeed, %that death muft in a certain time 
.be the confequence of their cealing to a<Sr ; but death's 
.happening Jo immediately mult depend on fome other 
cireumitance. 

It has been found that air cannot be retained many 
.minutes within the lungs, nor can we long refpire 
the ia me air, nor air which has ferved the inflamma- 
tion of fuel, without the moll fatal confequences. 

Since therefore we cannot live without breathing, 
we either draw from the air fomething falutary and 
eiil'ntial to life, or elie throw out of our bodies fome- 
thing pernicious and deitructivc ; but there is no 
eyid£nce of our drawing any thing peculiarly falutary 
n the airy and there is evidence of our communi- 
: pernicious to it, For the air 
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is vitiated by breathing to fuch a degree, that when a 
crowd of people are confined in any place where there 
is not a free ventilation, the air becomes abfolutely 
peftilential, and acls as a mortal poifon. And air 
which has been once refpired is immediately fo al- 
tered, that when it is colle&ed, fuel or a burning 
candle cannot burn in it. 

As the whole blood of the body, therefore, paffes 
through the lungs, and is there brought almoft into 
contact with the atmofphere, we mufl conclude, that 
in the act of breathing the blood throws off that 
noxious quality which refpired air acquires ; and that 
this is the principal purpofe of refpiration . 

That ingemious and candid philofopher, Dr. Priefb- 
ley, has demonftrated that the noxious matter thrown 
from the blood in breathing is phlogifton*. 



VII. THE 

4 

* Vide Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of 
London, Vol. LXVI. p. 226. 
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VII. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

J. HE human body is often called a 
machine by anatomifts and medical writers ; few of 
its powers however, or indeed of thofe of any animal, 
can be explained on mechanical principles. 

If the molt acute writers have failed, when they 
applied that kind of reafoniiig to the vafcular fyftem, 
with which the mechanic powers and principles have 
fome analogy, an attempt of the fame nature on 
the nervous, with which they have none, would be 
abfurd. 

The faculty of feeling, and t^- immediate and 
violent effe&s which particular fenfations have on 
the animal ^economy, muft forever diftinguifh its 
operations from thofe of every work, however perfect, 
conftrucled upon the laws of inechanifm. 

The principles and powers of the latter we under- 

ftand, and we know the effect to be produced. We 

fee the eife&s of the former ; but a knowledge of the 

principles and powers by which they are produced, 

has hitherto eluded human comprehenfion. 

That part of the human body called the nervous 
fyftem confifts, 

Firft, of a large pulpy mafs, called the brain, 
which fills the cavity of the fl^l; and, in a man, is 
larger in proportion to the booy, than in any other 
animal . 

Secondly, of another white fubflance, proceed- 
ing from the former, palling through the balls of the 

fkull. 
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fkull, and defcending like a pulpy rope within a long 
cylindrical cavity formed by the bones of the fpine ; 
this long white fubftance is called the fpinal marrow. 

Thirdly, of mattes of fibres or filaments, like 
white threads, detached from the brain and fpinal 
marrow, to all the various parts of the body. 

Anatomifts generally reckon forty pair of nerves 
in all ; ten of which arife from the brain, — the re- 
maining thirty pair, from the fpinal marrow. 

The firit are diftributed to the organs of fmell- 
ing, of hearing, of fight and of tafte, to the la- 
rynx *, and thofe parts fubfervient to the voice and 
action of fwallowing, to the head in general ; and 
fome of them fend branches to the lungs and ftomach. 

Of the thirty pair of nerves which iflue from the 
fpinal marrow, feven go out between the verte- 
brae § of the neck, — twelve between thofe of the 
back,— -five fron* the loins, and fix from the falfe 
vertebras, and are difperfed over every part, ex- 
ternal as well as internal, of the body. 

Thefe forty pair fpring directly from the brain 
or fpinal marrow ; but there is another pair of 
nerves, concerning which different opinions are en- 
tertained by anatomifts ; the moll probable feems to 
be, that they come from the brain, in conjunction 
with the fifth and fixth pair, defcending along both 
fides of the fpine from the top to the bottom, and 
communicating in their courfe with all the nerves 
which come from the fpinal marrow. They are 
called the intercoftal nerves, and are fuppofed to be 
, eminently inftrumental in producing that univerfal 
fympathy which prdRails all over the body. 

The nerves are enveloped as they iflue from the 
fkull and the vertebra?, in prolongations of the dura 

H 3 mater, 

* Larynx. The upper part of the wind-pipe. 
§ Vertebra:. The chain of bone* which defcer.ds from the 
bails of the (kull to the lower part of the loins. 
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mater ||, and then feem pretty ftrong inelaftic cords ; 
fome people imagine they derive this ftrength en- 
tirely from that membrane, being of themfelves foft 
and tender like the brain j — this however is not ful- 
ly afcertained. 

The brain itfelf appears fuch a grofs inert mafs 
of matter, that perhaps there is no organ of the 
human body that we fhould have lefs fufpefted of 
being connected with thought. 

But although we can form no idea how this con- 
nection fubfifts, or by what means the nerves are 
the organs of fenfation and motion, yet we can- 
not have any doubt of their being both. 

The circumftances which lead us to this opinion, 
and confirm us in it, are- curious in themfelves ; 
and a knowledge of them is ufefnl in the practice 
of medicine. 

We are led to conclude that the brain is the 
feat of thought, 

Firft, From a feeling we all have, that imagina- 
tion, memory, judgment, and all the faculties of our 
minds, are exercifed within the head ; the cavity of 
which is completely filled with brain. 

Secondly, Becaufe a long exertion of thought is 
as apt to create a head-ach, as an exceffive exertion 
of the arms or legs is to produce uneafmefs in 
thofe members. 

Thirdly, Becaufe the nerves, which ferve four of 
our five fenfes, the fmell, the tafte, the fight, and 
the hearing, take their origin dlreCdy from the 
brain ; and thofe which do not, take it indirctily^ 
by the intervention of the fpteal marrow. 

Fourthly, Becaufe whatever deftroys the nerves 
belonging to any organ, effectually deprives us of 
the ufe of that organ. An obftruction in the optic 

nerve, 
|| Dura mater. A membrane which lines the cavity of the 
iku.ll, and covers the brain. 
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nerve, for example, produces complete blincmeis, 
although the vifible parts of the eyes remain per- 
fectly found. 

Fifthly, Becaufe the cutting or tying a nerve, 
going to any particular limb, deitroys all fenfation 
and power of motion in the part below the lection 
or ligature. 

Sixthly, Becaufe a diflocation of the vertebra of 
the loins, by which the fpinal marrow is comprelfed, 
numbs the fenfation of the lower extremities, and. 
renders them paralytic. 

Seventhly, Becaufe cutting quite through the fpin- 
al marrow at the vertebrae of the neck, deitroys 
all nervous communication between the head and 
the body; the vital motions of refpiration, and the 
circulation of the blood muft ceaie, and of courle 
the perfon dies*. 

Finding that when the nerves going from the 
brain or fpinal marrow to any part of the body 
are deftroyed, the fenfation and powers of that part 
are alfo deftroyed; we might naturally infer, that 
when the fubftance of the brain itfelf is injured, its 
functions would be impaired. 

We accordingly find, that this in fact is the cafe, 
and that the functions of the brain are impaired in 
proportion to the injury. 

, A wound or difeafe, which ciTentially deftroys the 
organization of the brain, immediately deftroys 
thought and fenfation, and the perfon inflantly 

dies . 

Whatever confines 01- injures the brain, diflurbs 

thought. 

A blow on the head has rendered a man of acute- 
nefs ftupid during the remainder of his life. 

II 4 A ban 

* It is evident, from the caufe affigned above, that death 
muft foon enfae,— but the perS'on dies inftantly, the reufon 01 
which is not fo clear. 
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A bad conformation of the fkull, or fome dif- 
eafe in the fubftance of the brain, are among the 
caufes of ideotifm. 

The brains of madmen are generally found of an 
unnatural hardnefs or weight. 

A fmall preffure of the brain diminifhes, a ftronger 
deftroys the fenfibility of the whole body. 

When part of the fkull has been beat in, fo as 
to occafion a compreffion of the brain, without in- 
juring it otherwife, the patient continues in a ftate 
of drowfinefs or perfect infenfibility ; let the fkull 
be raifed by the furgeon's art, and the preffur? re- 
moved, the patient gradually awakes as if from a 
deep fleep, and regains the exercife of his under- 
standing. 

There was, fome years fince, a beggar at Paris, 
a confiderable part of whofe fkull had been remov- 
ed without injuring the brain, in confequence of a 
wound. This being healed, he wore a plate upon 
the part where the fkull was wanting, to prevent 
tjie brain from being hurt by every accidental 
touch. 

For a fmall piece of moftey this poor creature took 
off the plate, and allowed the brain to be gently prefix- 
ed, by laying a handkerchief, or fome fuch foft fub- 
ftance, upon it ; this immediately occafioned dim- 
nefs of fight and drowfinefs ; the preffure being 
fomewhat augmented, he became quite infenfiple, 
with high breathing, and every fymptom of a per- 
fon in an apoplexy ; from which ftate he never fail- 
ed foon to recover, upon the preffure being re- 
moved. As this experiment was attended with no 
pain, it was often repeated, and always with the 
fame effect. 

From thefe obfervations it feems evident, that 
the brain is the feat of thought ; and that a com- 
munication is kept up, by the intervention of the 

nerves, 
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nerv£s, betweeii this fenforium and all the parts of 
the body. 

In preferving this communication, the nerves per- 
form two difhnct offices. 

One is, conveying fenfation from all parts of the 
body to the brain: Whatever impreffion is made, 
whether of an agreeable or difagreeable nature, on 
any part of the body, immediate intelligence of it 
is conveyed by thofe faithful centinels to the feat 
of reafon. 

The other office performed by the nerves, is car- 
rying the commands of the will from that feat to 
all the different parts of the body ; in confluence 
of which the limbs and body are moved, in a great 
variety of directions, as the will ordains. For moil 
6f the mufcles of the body which produce motion, 
are in the guidance of our will ; fome of them, 
however, are entirely independent of it, as thole of 
the heart, and veffels which carry on the circulation 
of the blood; and fome are partly under the di- 
rection of our will, and partly independent of it, as 
thofe of refpiration. 

But all mufcles, the involuntary as well as the 
voluntary, are enabled to act, only by their com- 
munication with the brain ; for when that is cut 
off by the deltruction of the connecting nerve, what- 
ever impreffion is made on the part, can no long- 
er be felt ; the orders of the will to that part can 
no longer be obeyed, and the part itfelf can no 
longer move, or at leaft it can move only for a fhort 
time, by a power of a peculiar nature, belonging to 
mufcular fibres, which fhall be mentioned more par- 
ticularly hereafter. 

As nerves are difperfed to almoft. every part of 
the body, almoft every part of the body is endowed 
with feeling, but in very different proportions ; fome 
parts having a much more delicate fenfation than 
others . 

The 
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The bones, cartilages, ligaments, and tendons,, 
in a found ftate, feem infenfible. — Nerves have been 
traced into -bones ; I believe none have yet been 
difcovered going directly into the cartilages, liga- 
ments ^ or tendons. 

We have no doubt, however, of thefe being fur- 
nifhed with them alio, becaufe in particular folia- 
tions they have fenfibility. 

The bones and other parts of little or no fenfibi- 
lity, when in a found ftate, are fubject to very 
acute and permanent pain in a ftate of inflamma- 
tion : We know this by the effects of the venereal 
difeafe^ of the rheumatifm, and of the gout.f 

A prodigious quantity of nervous filaments is dif- 
perfed to the ftdn, and minutely interwoven with its 
ftibftance ; the feeling of this tegument, therefore, 
is exquifite, and were it not covered and blunted 
by the infenfible cuticle or fkarf fkin, the common- 
er actions of our lives would be infupportable ; but 
having this thin and infenfible membrane admirably 
fpread over every part of it, the clothes, and other 
fiibftanees which neceffarily come in contact with the 
body, give no pain, and many feelings are render- 
ed indifferent or plcafing, which otherwife would 
have been agonizing. 

The only parts of the body that feem to be en- 
tirely and in every ftate infenfible, are the hair, the 
nails, the fkarf fkiri, and perhaps the enamel of the 
teeth. 

As the firft two often require to be cut, it 
would have been unfortunate for mankind if they 
had been endowed with feeling. 

The perfect infenfibility of the cuticle protects 
us from the torture which every movement of the 
body would otherwife have occasioned, while its 
thinnefs permits that degree of fenfatfon that is ne- 
ceffary for warning us to avoid the Ihock of deiiruc- 

tive 
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tive fubflauces ; and in a thoufand inftances con- 
duces to our fafety, our eafe, and our pleafure. 

The enamel, in fome meafure, performs the fame 
good office to the fofter bony part of the teeth, 
that the cuticle does to the flan ; the wifdom and 
benevolence of the Author of Nature being equally 
confpicuous in the formation of thofe parts, which 
are deprived of all feeling, as in thofe which con- 
vey the mofl agreeable fenfatiens. 

It has been already obierved, that four of our 
five fenfes are confined to the head ; each of thefe 
four have organs exquifitely formed for their ufes, 
with proper receptacles adapted to their nature, con- 
trived for their convenience and protection ; and there 
alone their functions are exerciied. The fifth fenfe, 
that of feeling, belongs to the whole body, but is 
moft accurately exerciied by the hands. 

Many of the brute creation enjoy the organs of 
the fenfes in common with man, and pofTcis fome 
of the fenfes, particularly that of fmelling, in 
greater perfection than any of the human race; 
but the touch they certainly have in a far inferior 
degree : For befides the more perfect fenfation that 
man mud have all over the body, from the delica- 
cy of the fkarf fkin ; the make and fenfibility of his 
hands render his touch infinitely more accurate than 
that of any other animal. There is certainly nothing 
in the external form of man, which gives him fa 
many advantages over other animals, as the admi- 
rable mechanifm of his hands. 

It has been remarked, that even brutes are in- 
telligent in proportion to the accuracy of their feel- 
ing, or as their extremities approach in refemblance 
to the human hand. The horie and the bull, whole 
feet are covered with callous hoofs, are lefs intel- 
ligent than the dog, and the dog is inferior in 
acutenefs to the ape, who has a rude kind of hand. 

^■independent 
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Independent of other more important advantages, 
the fuperiority which the wonderful contrivance of 
this member gives to man, is prodigious : By the 
variety of its motion in all directions ; by its di- 
vifion into fingers, and by their flexibility, it is en- 
abled to ply round every fubftance; by the exa&- 
nefs of its touch, to convey a juft notion of every 
form ; by its ftrength, it enables man to rear fabrics 
to conveniency, to magnificence, and to devotion ; 
by its dexterity, to imprint upon ftone and upon 
canvafs the moft beautiful imitations of nature, and 
the fublime conceptions of genius ; and by its 
united powers, to form and wield weapons more 
formidable than the paw of the lion, or the pro- 
bofcis of the elephant. 

It cannot be denied, however, that with the ex- 
ternal fenfes, many of the brute creation are en- 
dowed, in common with man, with fevcral facul- 
ties of a more refined nature. Some people, whe- 
ther from a high opinion of other animals, or a 
humble one of human nature, I fhall not take upon 
me to fay, have ftruggled hard to bring the one 
as near to the other as they could, or put them quite 
upon a level, if poflible. 

By thofe advocates for the brute creation we are 
told that they arc actuated by the paffions of fear, 
of grief, of joy, of anger, and of jealoufy, as well 
as men ; that they pofTefs the virtues of fidelity and 
gratitude in a higher degree. 

That the greateft heroes have not furpafled them 
in courage ; that they even diiplay that quality in- 
dependent of any advantage to be acquired, and 
from no apparent motive, but a generous fpirit of 
emulation, and a difdain of turning their backs upon 
danger. 

That they affectionately tend, and carefully pro- 
vide for their young ; and with a prudent atten- 
* tion 
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tion to their own future welfare, they prepare for 
the fear city of winter, by carefully heaping up pro- 
vifions during the abundance of fummer. 

That to avoid the inconveniences and fe verity of 
northern winters, they crofs vaft deferts and feas 
in fearch of more genial climes ; and prompted by 
a predilection, a patriotic attachment, they return 
at the approach of fummer to their native country* 

That they uniformly follow that plan of life which 
is mofl fuitable to their refpecl:ive natures, and ne- 
ver, mifled by vain hopes and fantaflic defires, de- 
viate, like man, into the paths which lead to mi- 
fery and remorfe. 

That they are not obliged, as men are, to fearch 
after remedies for their diflempers, by dangerous 
trials and laborious experience, nor to truft the care 
of their healths to a combination of felfifh merce- 
naries ; but when by accident they are lick, which 
is feldom the cafe, they find their cure at once, by an 
intuitive faculty, without any trouble. 

After having admitted, in its fulleft extent, every 
fair comparifon that can be made between man and 
the mod perfect of the other animals, acknowledg- 
ing that both have bodies of matter organized in 
many refpects alike ; that the bodies of both are 
made up of bones, mufcles, and blood-veflels, or- 
gans of refpiration, circulation, and digeflion ; that 
both have brain and nerves apparently of the fame 
fubflance and texture ; that in both, thofe are the or- 
gans of will, of fenfation and of motion ; that bothpoflefs 
five fenfes of the fame nature, and have a relem- 
blance in many of their appetites and inclinations ; 
after all thofe conceflions, the internal faculties of 
the mofl; intelligent of the brute creation will be 
found, upon a jufi eftimatiori, at a prodigious diflauce 

beneath thofe of men. 

The 
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The a&ions of the one feeming to proceed from 
the impulfe of fome want, the incitement of fome 
appetite, or fome controuling fpring within them, which 
obliges them to perform the fame thing in the fame 
manner ; all their boafted works, the labours of 
every fpecies, and of every individual of the fpe- 
cies, are as uniform as if they had been all caft_ i» 
the fame mould. This appears in their nefts, iW 
their cells, in the labours of the ant, the bee, 
and the beaver ; all their works are formed by i 
an invariable^accumulation, a neceflafy attraction 
and clepofiti^of ma«<fr, like the growing of a 
plant or the cryftallization of a fait. 

One race of the mofr intelligent fpecies never 
improves upon a former, nor one individual upon 
another. At the end of the elephant's long life, 
what does he know that he did not know at the 
beginning ? What does the young elephfent learn 
from the experience of his father ? 

There is no aera of greater brightnefs than ano- 
ther in the hiftory of any animal but man ; all, from 
the earlieft records of time to the prefent moment, is 
one uniform period of far greater darknefs than any 
recorded in the annals of mankind. 

And if it is urged that there may have been fome 
unrecorded ssra of human fociety wherein men were 
in a ftate of equal darknefs, it mint be allowed that 
the}' have emerged out of it, which equally proves 
the great fuperiority of their nature. 

Speech, that wonderful faculty by which men con- 
vey to each other every emotion of their heart and 
every idea . cf their mind, is natural to all the human 
race, even to the mofl uncultivated negro and favage, 
but is unknown to the wifeft of all other animals. Is 
this owing to a defect in the organs of fpeech ? No. 
In fome animals thofe organs feem fufficiently 
capable of it, and fome have been taught to pronounce 

fentences, 
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fentences, but none to underftand what they pronounc- 
ed j for language implies a chain of connected ideas fu- 
perior to what any animal but man feems able to at- 
tain. 

How comes it, that with fo much fagacity and re- 
flection as fome people contend certain animals pofTefs, 
the flrongeft and the fhrewdeft among them have not 
made the weaker and lefs intelligent fubfervient to 
their ufe ? How comes it, that the moft uncultivated 
of the human fpecies have from the beginning of 
time made the moft powerful and knowing of the 
brute creation fubfervient to theirs ? If by his exter- 
nal form man has fome advantages over them, by 
forming an alliance they might foon overbalance this, 
and free themfelves from iubjeciion. What human 
force could ftand againft an allied army of lions, ele- 
phants and eagles, if they had judgment to ufe their 
fuperior powers ? 

Even attention to their young, the moft univerfal 
and moft amiable part of the character of irrational 
animals, feems independent of fentiment and reflec- 
tion, and to proceed from the blind impulfe which 
prompts them to the choice of plants in licknefs, to 
accumulate provisions, and build cells ; for after a 
fliort period thofe young are entirely neglecled, and 
no trace of affection, or the finalleft tender recollec- 
tion, feems any longer to fubfift between the parent 
and the child. 

How different is this from the fenfations of the hu- 
man fpecies, where the father and mother feel their 
youth reftored, and their exiftence multiplied in their 
children^ whom they endeavour to turn from the al- 
lurements of folly, and by creating in their minds a de- 
fire of knowledge and ufeful attainments, they fave 
from the wrctchednefs of vacancy, and the contemp t 
attendant upon ignorance ; who encourage their exer_ 
is, fupport them under difappointment, whofe chief 

happinef s 
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happinefs depends on the prosperity of their offspring, 
and who feel the approach of age without fadnefs, 
while the evening of their lives is brightened by the 
rifing reputation of their children. 

Notwithftanding the analogy which has been pointed 
out in the ftru&are of animals, which is thought to be 
continued by a gradual and almofl unbroken chain of 
connection from man down to the molt infenfible of 
'the animal world, and from thence carried equal- 
ly entire through the vegetable, this analogy is in 
tne bodily ftructure only ; for when we turn our re- 
flections to the reafoning faculties of man, and the en- 
dowments of the human foul, the diftance between 
this and the higheft intelligence of any other animal is 
infinite. The only advantage that other animals can 
be fuppofed to have over man is, that being excluded 
by their nature from all mental enjoyments, they are 
alio fecured from all the pains and difquietudes that 
proceed from the fame fburce ; but to acquire an ex- 
emption from difquietude at the expence of being 
equally exempted from all the delicate feelings of the 
mind and affections of the heart, is a purchafe which I 
Itope no honefl mind will ever be willing to make. x\n 
ingenious lady, in a celebrated * Ode, feems, howe- 
ver, defirous of the exchange ; but the mod fcrupu- 
lous oblervers of truth on other occafions, are per- 
mitted to be inlincere in poetry. If this indulgence is 
granted in proportion to the poetic talent displayed, 
few people have a right to fo great a fhare as this 
lady. 

It was observed above, that as often as an impreifion 
is made upon any part of the body, a fenfation pro- 
portionable to the force of the impreffion and to the 
fenfibility of the part is inftantly carried by the nerves 
to the brain, and our attention is directly called to the 
part affected. 

But 
* Ode to Indifference, by Mrs. Grcville 
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But it foretimes happens that when the impref- 
fion is really made upon one part, the fenfation is per- 
ceived as if it were altogether, or in the greateft 
degree, in another, at perhaps a confiderable dif- 
tance. 

Thus an affection of the liver often occafions a pain 
in the right fhoulder. 

This circumftance of one part feeling when another, 
is injured, being fimilar to the concern which a perfon 
of humanity takes in the diftrefles of his fellow-crea- 
tures, has procured it the name of fympathy. 

There are fome particular impreffions which oc- 
cafion an almoft univerfal fympathy all over the 
body. 

Cold water thrown upon a warm part of the body 
produces a fudden contraction of all the external 
fibres . 

Tickling the foles of the feet will throw almoft the 
whole mufcles of the body of many people into con- 
vulfions. 

A glafs of wine or of brandy received into the fto- 
mach of a perfon exhaufted with fatigue and ready to 
faint, gives inftantaneous fpirits and frefh vigour : 
This mutt proceed from the manner it affects the 
nerves of the flomach, and their being fympathifed 
with by the reft of the body, as there is not time for 
the liquor being conveyed into the blood in the ufual 
manner. 

When a fever arifes in confequence of a wound, or 
of any local affection, it muft be owing to the fympa- 
thy between the part affected and the conftitution in 
general. 

There are certain parts of fo much importance to 
life, that they cannot be affected, even in a moderate 
degree, without occafioning a general fympathy, or 
in other word^, difturbing the whole conflitution J 
fuch are, the brain, flomach, and vital organs. 

I But 
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But even the leaft important parts of the body en- 
dowed with fenfibility, when they are violently affect- 
ed, produce alfo univerfal fympathy : Thus a fe- 
vere toothach occafions a confiderable degree of fe- 
ver. 

'Worms irritating the nerves of the interlines fome- 
times occafion fever, fometimes convulfions, and of- 
ten itching in the noftrils. 

The teething of infants often, produces purging 
and fever, and fometimes convulfions. 

Befides the general fympathy of the conftitution 
with certain parts of the body, there are alfo many 
particular fympathies between two particular parts. 

A difeafe of the liver producing pain in the right 
moulder lias been already mentioned. 

Any thing irritating the kidneys, fand for example 
palling from thence to the bladder, occafions a vo- 
miting. 

A rough (tone in the bladder produces a pain at the 
end of the urethra. 

The ftomach hot only is more univerfally fympa- 
thifed with than other organs, but alfo has a greater 
number of diftinct reciprocal fympathies with parti- 
cular parts of the body, than any other organ. 
A blow on the head occafions vomiting. 
A disordered ftomach often excites a headach. 
The headach which is apt to come after drinking too 
much wine or other ftrong liquors, certainly pro- 
ceeds from the ftomach, and fometimes is diminifhed 
or entirely removed by a dram. 

The tremor or making in the hands to which ha- 
bitual drunkards are fubjecl:, is palliated by the fame 
tnfidious remedy. 

A difordered ftomach w#h indigeftion, is often ac- 
companied with fluiliings in the face, with palpitations 
at the heart, with intermitting pulfe, with difficult 
breatliing, with dejection of fpirits, with an uncom- 
mon 
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mon fenfibility to any unexpected fight or noife, and 
withgiddinefs. 

The fight or fmell of grateful food produces an 
augmented flow of faliva. 

Whatever produces a naufea has the fame effect. 
A draught of very cold water )fe or eating iced 
creams, gives a pain in the nofe ne^ the forehead. 
Harm founds affect the teeth. fo. 

Eunuchs have no beards ; and their voices are dif- 
ferent from thofe of other men : This (hews a fyjitpa- 
thy between remote parts, which no anatomifts could 
have fufpected, from communication of nerves or 
otherwife. 

A mutual fympathy is obfervable not only be- 
tween different parts of the fame body, but our bo- 
dies are alfo affected by the impreflion which vari- 
ous things unconnected with them make upon our 
minds. 

Some people faint at the fight of blood, even when 
it is made to flow from the vein of another, on ac- 
count of his health. 

Others complain of an uneafy fenfation in their 
own eyes, on looking ftedfaftly at the inflamed eyes 
of another perfon. 

Every fentiment of the mind has particular parts of 
the body in correfpondcnce with it, and affected 
by it. 

A ridiculous fcene paffing before the eyes, or even 
recounted to us, throws us into a convulfion of laughs 
ter. 

In the fame manner an affecting fcene, or an affect- 
ing ftory, excite the function of the lachrymal glands, 
and wefhed tears. 

Any inftance of great oppreflion or injuftice which 
we fee or hear of, produces inftarit marks of indigna- 
tion in our countenances. 

I 2 tf 
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If we ourfelves are the objc&s of injufhice or in*' 
fults, anger and rage will be very apparent in the 
mufcles of our face. * 

A folemn or awful fcene naturally compofes the 
countenances of the fpe&ators into an uniform folemni- 
ty of features* 

Hatred, fcorn, love, fufpicion, confidence, ad- 
miration, and every other paffion or emotion of the 
mind, have particular mufcles in fympathy with them, 
and affect the features in a particular manner- So 
that in remote villages, and in thofe countries where 
the emotions of the heart are not attempted to be 
concealed or difguifed, it is an eafy matter to know 
the {rate of men's minds by looking in their faces. 
But in more artificial fociety, in great cities, and in 
courts, where many are ftruggling for the fame ob- 
ject, where there is an everlafling rivalfhip and jarring 
ofinterefl, where men are anxious to conceal their 
defigns and their wifh.es:, and dare not avow the real 
motives of their actions, it is difficult to judge of thd 
feelings of the heart by what appears in the counte- 
nance; yet in the iridft of all this affectation and dif- 
guile, men of experience and penetration will often 
fee real joy through artificial tears, genuine fadnefs 
in affiimed gaiety, and inveterate hatred lurking under 
all the officious fmiling difplay of kindnefs. 

Art cannot long carry on a fuccefsful war with 
nature ; men cannot be always on their guard, or 
keep their features in everlafling conftraint ; the 
genuine paflion will occafionally (hew itfelf in the 
countenance by the fympathifing mufcles; the hypo- 
crite is that i.nitant detefted, and all his future gri- 
maces are in vain. Thefe laft examples are the natural 
cxpreffions of the paflions, and perhaps cannot with 
ftri£t propriety be given as inflances of fympathy. 

But, independent of the paflions and affections of 
our own minds, the mere exprclfions of them in 

the 
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.the features of others is apt to produce an knitation 
of thefe expreffions in our own features. 

There feems to be fuch a degree of fenfibility or 
Sympathy in the mufcles of the human face, that they 
fpOntaneoufly give an expreffion correfpondent with 
what we behold in the features of another perfon, 
even although we are ignorant of the caufe which 
excites it. One perfon yawning, will prompt others 
to yawn almoft as effectually as a long piece of good 
advice or a dull ftory. 

At the accidental fight of people in grief or joy, 
though we are perfect ftrangers to them, know 
nothing of the caufe of their emotion, and are not 
-at that moment in the fame circle with them ; our 
features infenfibly, as we look at them, affume the 
appearance of grief or joy, provided we have no 
particular reafbn to controul them. ; 

I have feen one electric glance from Mrs. Siddons 
transfer horror into the faces of a whole audience, 
even of thofe who had juft arrived, and were in no 
degree previoufly affected by the cunning of the fcene . 

Affections of the mind not only produce tranfient 
expreffions of fympathy in the features of the counte- 
nance; but when -they are excelTive, or when the 
conftitution of the perfon affected Is weakly, they 
have been known to flop the fprings of life altogether, 
or fubject the conftitution to fome permanent difeafe. 

The unexpected fight of an object of horror is one 
of the caufes of epilepfy, and is faid to be particularly 
apt to prove fb, when the horror is raifed by feeing 
a perfon under the convulfive contortions of this 
difeafe. 

That all fympathies between different parts of the 
body are owing to the nerves, is in the higheft degree 
probable ; but how they are carried on, we have no 
clear idea ; it is in vain to attempt to account for it 
-by the communication of the nerves with each other, 

I 3 or 
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or by any nervous communication between the fym- 
pathifing organs; for each nervous filament is diftinct 
from all the reft the whole way from its origin to its 
termination ; and there is a ftriking fympathy between 
many parts, which have no communication by means 
of nerves with each other, as in the inffance above 
mentioned of eunuchs. 

Befldes, when we do trace a communication by 
nerves between any organ and a part with which it 
fympathifes, we cannot impute the fympathy to this 
communication ; becaufe we fometimes find that the 
fame organ has an equal communication by nerves 
with fome other parts with which it has no fympa- 
thy. 

As it is evident, therefore, that various affections 
of the mind, excited by external objects, produce 
extraordinary motions, and other effects on the body, 
merely by affecting the brain ; and as the confent 
and fympathy between different parts inftantly ceafe, 
when their communication with the nerves is inter-? 
rupted, it feems natural to conclude, that all fym- 
pathy takes place through the intervention of the 
brain. 

What happens in the epilepfy or falling ficknefs, 
will contribute to illuftrate and confirm this opinion. 
In the epilepfy the fit begins by the perfon's falling 
down in a ftate of complete infenfibility, and imme- 
diately after, his whole mufcular fyftem is agitated 
with violent convuliions, the mufcles of the face 
and eyes in particular being frightfully moved and 
cliftorted, the tongue is fometimes thruft between the 
teeth, and if care is not taken to guard againfl it, it 
will be bit through by the convuliive {hutting of the 
jaws. 

The caufe of this difeafe is an affection of the brain 
of ibme kind or other. It may happen by the direct 
flimulus of an inftrument, fplinter, or other ex- 
traneous 
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traneous fubftance; by whatever impels the blood 
with violence, and in umifual quantity, to the brain ; 
as a fit of anger, intoxication, violent exercife in a 
warm fun ; it may alfo be occafioned, as has been 
already remarked, by a fudden fright, the unexpect- 
ed fight of an object of horror ; particularly that of 
a perfon under a fit of the fame difeafe. In the cafes 
above enumerated, the brain itfelf is directly and 
immediately attacked, whether the irritating caufe 
be mental or corporeal ; but the difeafe is alfo pro- 
duced by ftimulants, which ad immediately and di- 
rectly upon fome diflant part, and the impreflion is 
transferred to the brain by the nerves, as in the in- 
ftances of the teething of infants, of worms, or 
fomething acrimonious in the alimentary canal, cal- 
culi * in the kidneys, and finally, by what is called 
the aura epileptic a. 

This is a fenfation which fome epileptics have, 
previous to every fit : Some defcribe it like a current 
of frefh air flowing flowly, others like an infect mov- 
ing or creeping upwards from the extremities or lower 
parts of the body to the head, where it no fooner 
arrives than the patient becomes infenfible, and falls 
into an epileptic fit. 

But none of thofe irritating caufes which begin by 
an attack elfewhere, and not upon the brain, are 
ever found to produce a pain, convulfive motion, 
or affection of any kind, in any of thofe parts with 
which they have a communication by the nerves ; 
and may be fuppofed to have a fympathy, until the 
ftimulus has, in the firft place, been conveyed to the 
fenforium or brain. 

This appears evident, becaufe the patient becomes 
infenfible in the firft place, and the convulfions hap- 
pen afterwards : Whereas if there wan a fympathy 
between the different parts by means of the nerves 

I 4 independent 
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independent of the brain, we mould certainly fome- 
times fee convuliions in the flimulated parts them- 
ielvcs, and. in thofe with which they fympathife, 
previous to the brain's being affected. 

The firft fenfation of the aura epileptica is generally 
felt at one particular point ; fometinics a tumour or 
fome other external mark of diforder indicates the 
place ; but at other times we can perceive nothing of 
that nature, and fo far from affecting any other part 
with which it may have a nervous communication by 
fympathy, we fometimes can only prefume there is 
fome diforder in that part, from the circuinf lance of 
the aura's beginning there. 

It feems very remarkable, that the difeafe may be 
radically cured by cutting out, or otherwife deflroy- 
ing the part ; when this cannot be fafely done, or is 
not fubmitted to, the fit may be prevented by a 
ligature applied above the part where the aura ariies. 

And when that dreadful difeafe, the tetanus or lock- 
ed jaw, arifes from the injuring a nerve by puncture 
or any external violence, although the difeafe fhould 
riot appear for many days after the injury is received, 
and when the wound feems almoit healed up; yet 
even then, the moft effectual means of preventing 
impending death, is, by entirely amputating the part, 
or at lead cutting through the nerves belonging to it, 
and fo deftroying its communication with the brain 
or fpinal marrow. 

But thrre is a power of a peculiar kind belonging 
to mufcnlar fibres, by which they are enabled, to 
move and contract themfclves for fome time, inde- 
pendent of the will, of their communication with 
the brain, . and of life itfelf, For after the nerve 
wnich fblely fiipplies a mufcle, has been tied, entire- 
ly cut through, or otherwife deflroyed, ftill the mu£ 
cular fibres may be excited to contractions, by a 
iharp inftrument, or the touch of fome acrimonious 

fubftance. 
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fubftance. Even after the animal is dead, or when 
a mufcular part is cut from the body, this con- 
tractile power continues for fome time , in the muf- 
cular fibres ; it remains muqh' longer in -feme ani- 
mals than in others, and in . all animals is more ap- 
parent, and remains longer in the heart, than in 
any other part. 

If the nerve going to a mufcle be irritated, the 
mufcle contracts, but not the nerve ;-yet this irri- 
tability is not in proportion to fei i-.biiity g for the 
heart, which is the inoft • irritable part of the bo- 
dy, is far from being the moil ieniible. Mufcles 
upon being irritated, generally contract and relax 
alternately feveral times ; the contractile force di- 
minifhing each time till it ceafes: entirely. 

The phenomena, of irritability are undifpu'rd ; 
but phyfiologifts are not agreed reflecting the caufe. 
The moit prevalent opinion is, that this property is 
inherent in the mufcular fibres, totally independent 
of the nerves, becau.fe it exifls after the commu- 
nication with the brajn is cut off. But this does 
not appear to me a iatisfactory proof;- bee aule .al- 
though it unquestionably does, exifl in the mufcu- 
lar fibres, after their communication with the brain 
is deflroyed, yet it exiles but for a fhort time ; the 
nerve ftill remains in the mufcle, and it is very poi- 
fible that the contractile , power is entirely . derived 
from the nervous influence received from the brain, 
before the communication was interrupted, and which 
continues to operate for fome time after. Wc 
know that every part of the body is kept alive 
by means of the circulation of the blood ; but if 
(he circulation is flopped for a few minutes in any 
particular member, thai member will not imme- 
diately mortify. Animals will live a considerable 
l*me without frefh fuppli.es of nourishment • but we 

would 
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would not conclude from thence, that animals arc 
not kept alive by food. 

It ill accords with the beautiful fimplicity of Na- 
ture, to make ufe of two caufes, when one is fuf* 
ficient to produce an effect. Since, therefore, it is 
evident, that mufcles are empowered to move and 
contract by the means of nerves, and the commu- 
nication with the brain, why impute this irritabi- 
lity to a new caufe, when it is equally accounted 
for by fuppofing, that the nervous influence re- 
mains in the mufcular fibres for fome time after 
the communication is interrupted ? 

The fum then of our knowledge of the nervous 
fyftem is, that the brain is the feat of thought, and 
origin of all fenfation and motion ; that every fen- 
fation is conveyed thither, every idea formed there, 
and the power of every motion proceeds from thence 
through the nerves to the mufcular parts of the body. 
We know that the will can produce motion in 
certain parts of the body, and not in others ; that the 
nerves are the immediate inftruments of feeling 
and motion ; that all fenfibility and motion, except 
that particular kind proceeding from irritation, de- 
pend upon the intercotirfe between the moving part 
and the brain, by the nerves being entire ; that a 
general fympathy, by means of the nerves, pre- 
vails over the whole body ; and that there is alfo 
a particular fympathy between particular parts. 

But by what means, or in wiiat manner thofe 
tilings are brought about, we have not the fmallefl 
conception. Phyfiologifts have ftruggled hard to 
account for fome of them ; but in my mind they 
have left the matter much as they found it. 

Some have fuppofed that the brain conveyed its 
influence along the nerves by vibration. 

The Latin word ncrvus, which fignifies both the 
finew of an animal, and the firing of a mufical 

infrrument, 
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instrument, which excites found by vibration, pro- 
bably led to this idea ; for in other refpecls, no- 
thing can be lefs analogous to a tenfe elpftic mu- 
sical chord, than loofe nervous filaments, rene- 
rally immerfed in a cellular membrane, unelaftic 
and incapable of tremulous motion. 

Beiides, the nerves convey fenfation when they 
are relaxed, by bending the arm or leg, as well as 
when they are ftretched by extending the limbs. 

It has been maintained by others, that the brain 
is of the nature of a gland, and fecretes from the 
pureft part of the blood a refined fluid called ani- 
mal fpirits ; and that the nerves are excretory duels, 
through which this fluid hTues, at the comma rd of 
the will, for all the purpofes of life ; that this find * 
gradually exhaufted by the labour of the body 
mind, while we are awake, but during fleep a irefh 
fupply is fecreted for the occafions of our 
hours. 

It is unfortunate for this hypothefis, t 1 
fined fluid happens to be fo very refined as to baf- 
fle the power of our fight, and of all the op 
auxiliaries we can bring to its afliflance. The ^ 
vities of the nerves, which are fuppofed to contain 
this fluid, labour under the fame misfortune. 

If the doctrine, however, were well fupported in 
other refpecls, thofe objections might be gotten 
over, for in many inftances we have a complete 
evidence of the exiftence of things not feen ; to 
mention only one, we can, by the help of microfcopes, 
fee, and but juft fee, certain animalcules ; and we 
are fully convinced that thofe animalcules are or- 
ganized, and have veffels which we cannot fee. 

With regard to the animal Ipirits being exhauft- 
ed by the labour of the mind and body, and freffi 
fupplies accumulated during fleep, this may be 
yught liable to a Stronger objection, in as much 

as 
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as we fee Co many people who fleep a great deal, 
and ufe neither bodily nor mental labour while 
awake, and yet feem not poffeffed of more ani- 
mal fpirits, or any other kind of fpirits, than their 
neighbours . 

It is certain, however, that the nervous powers 
are exaufted when awake, and reftored during lleep ; 
but it is equally certain, that Nature requires only a 
competent Chare of fleep, as of food, to reflore her 
exhaufted powers, and more than thac of either has a 
debilitating, not a ftrengthening effect. 

Some phyfiologifts, who feem in other particulars 
well enough fatisfied with this fyftem, hefitated when 
they reflected on the rapidity with which the will is 
obeyed by the moving mufcles, which feems incompa- 
tible with the nature of any liquid ; and therefore 
they thought proper to convert the animal fpirits 
into a kind of elaftic vapour, fecreted by the brain, 
which they imagined might move through the nerves 
with the facility and quicknefs of thought, and enable 
them to perform their duty in a more fatisfactory 
manner. 

Others dropping the idea of the brain's being an 
organ of fecretion, or that the animal fpirits are 
drawn at all out of the blood, inform us, that there 
is a certain elaftic tst/ier, of infinite fubtility, which 
pervades all nature : That this aether, when it meets 
■with glafs, rofin, and fome other fubftances, and is put 
in motion in a particular manner, produces all the 
phenomena of electricity ; united with iron, it is the 
caufe of magnetifm ; and being modified in the brain 
and nerves by an organization which we cannot 
conceive, becomes the agent of their powers. 

The electrical (parks which iflue from the bodies of 
certain animals on friction ; the falutary effects of 
electricity in fundry difeafes, particularly in paralytic 
complaints^, and fuch wherein the nerves are chiefly 

affected. 
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affected, are brought in fupport of this doctrine, 
which is fuppofed to receive additional force from 
certain late obfervations relative to the fheck, like the 
electrical fhock communicated by the touch of certain 
animals. 

Soft pulpy fubftances, as the brain, fpinal marrow, 
and inelaftic cords like the nerves, feem however ill 
calculated for retaining or conveying fuch an active 
fluid as that of electricity ; and if they had fuch a 
power, it would be ftill difficult to conceive that a 
comprefs or ligature upon a nerve could flop a fluid of 
fuch fubrility. 

But if it were as eafy a tafkto give a fatisfactory ex- 
planation of this abftrufe matter, as it is to ftart ob- 
jections to every fyftem hitherto fuggefled, the means 
by which the brain acquires its powers, and the man- 
ner in which it conveys its influence to the remote 
parts of the body, would have been explained long 
ago. 

I have juft hinted the different opinions that have 
been entertained on this fubject. They are detailed 
at a tedious length by various authors, and inlifted up- 
on with more zeal than they feem to merit. For even 
admitting the truth of any of the above hypothefes, 
they could be applied to no practical ufe ; none of 
them are founded on experiment, and all of them fail in 
throwing any light on the fubject which it is pretended 
they explain. The ridicule thrown by the fupporter 
of any one of thofe conjectures upon all the others, 
may with equal ftrength be retorted on his own ; for 
it is as difficult to underftand how lecreted fluids or 
elaftic aether can convey the fenle of fmelling, &c. as 
that folid cords fhould do it. And whether the 
nerves are folid cords operated on by vibration, or 
hollow tubes containing a ferreted liquid, or fubftances 
which attract a fubtile aether, of the nature of the elec- 
tric fluid, ftill we fhould be in the dark how the will 

commands 
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commands various movements of the body ; how hav- 
no; the command of fome parts, it has not that of 
•ts, which are equally fupplie4 with nerves ; how 
certain parts are capable of feniation only when they 
are in a morbid ftate ; how nerves, apparently of the 
ferae flru&ure and nature, convey fuch different fen- 
j.ations. The found of mufical inflruments affects not 
in the fmallefl degree the optic nerves, while it de- 
lights the auditory; and the effluvia of a rofe, fo 
agreeable to the olfactory nerves, gives no kind of fen- 
iation to the two former. 

We know in general, that certain paffions of the 
mind produce particular effects on the body ; but by 
■what means they produce them, nobody has as yet been 
able to explain. And that paflions, the mofl oppofite 
and diffimilar, mould in fome inftances produce the 
fame effect, feems equally unaccountable. Who could 
expect, for example, the fame rednefs of the face from, 
the delicacy of modefry, that is produced by the vio- 
lence of rage ? " 

That the palpitation of the heart, and palenefs of 
the face, occafioned by fear, immediately proceed 
from a contraction of the veffels, and from the blood 
being thereby flopped in its courle, and thrown back 
on the heart, we naturally conjecture ; but how that 
paffion does produce the contraction, we cannot com- 
prehend. 

And all the theories hitherto invented, leave us 
equally ignorant how to account for or remedy a dif- 
eafe, faid to be more frequent in this ifland than elfe- 
where ; and which -certainly depends on fome affec- 
tion of the origin of all the nerves, although from 
certain fymptoms, with which it is fometimes accom- 
panied, it derives its name from another part of the 
body*. 

In 

* Hypochondriasis, a difeafe fo called from its feat being fup- 
pofed to be in a part of the belly which pnyftcians call the hypo- 
chondriac region. 
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In this melancholy complaint, the patient, when ap- 
parently in good health, and perhaps in the mod opu- 
lent and defirable circumftances, is gradually invaded 
by a languor and dejection of fpirits, which render 
him averie to every kind of exertion of body or mind, 
regardlels of things of the greateft importance, and 
which formerly interefted him the moft. — But he be- 
comes infinitely attentive to a thoufand trifles whjch he 
ufed to difregard, and is particularly watchful of eve- 
ry bodily feeling, the moll tranfient of which he often 
confiders as the harbinger of difeafe ; and viewing ob- 
jects through the medium which overclouds his own 
imagination, every thing appears to him dark and dif- 
mal. He is always apprehenfive of the worft ; and 
confiders the moil indifferent and even the moft fortu- 
nate incident as the omen of fbme impending evil. 
Although in his brighter days he may have been a 
, man of courage, he becomes prepofteroufly afraid of 
death, now when he feems to have loft all relifh for 
the enjoyments of life. 

Entirely occupied by his own uneafy thoughts and 
feelings, all other fubjects of converfation appear im- 
pertinent, and are in reality as intolerable to him as 
the everlafting theme of his own complaints generally 
is to others : Mean while, as this difeafe is in reality 
more diftrefling than dangerous, and as his looks are 
not impaired in a degree that correfponds with the 
account he gives of his diftrefs, he feldom meets 
with that fympathy which his fenfibility requires, and 
his fufferings deferve. To a circumftantial and pa- 
thetic hiftory of his complaints, he often receives a 
carelefs, and, to him, a cruel anfwer, importing that 
they are all imaginary. One who feels a weight 
ofmiferymore burthenfbme than acute bodily pain, 
naturally confiders this as the greateft infult. Shock- 
ed at the unkind indifference of friends, and the cal- 
lous diipofition of mankind in general, he fhuns his 

former 
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former fociety, confines himfelf to his chamber, and 
will admit nobody but his phyficians ; for if he can at 
nil afford it, he confults, one after another, the .whole 
tribe. Being bribed to that patient hearing of his 
complaints, and that appearance of fympathy which 
the reft of his acquaintance refufe, they feem more to- 
lerable company, and they poffibly relieve or palliate 
the coilivenefs, the flatulency, the acidities, and other 
fymptoms which are brought on by the anxiety attend- 
ant on this complaint ; but the original caufe affecting 
the fenforium they leave as they found it. This caufe 
continuing in fpite of. all their bitters, and their flo- 
machics, and their purgatives, and analeptics, the 
fame fymptoms cohftantiy recur. The wretched pa- 
tient growing every hour more irritable and peevifh, 
he flies at length to quacks. Their well-attefted and 
infallible remedies hurry on the bad fymptoms with 
double rapidity ; he returns to phyficians, goes back to 
quacks, and occafionally tries the family noftrums of 
many an old lady. His conftitution being worn by 
fretfulnefs and by drugs, he at length defpairs of re- 
lief, and either finks into a fixed melancholy, or rout- 
ed by indignation, his good genius having whifpered' 
in his ear, fuge medicos et medicamina, he abandons the 
feat of his difappointments, tries to diilrpate his mifery 
by new objecls and a different climate, confults no 
practitioners of any country, fex, or denomination; 
and forms a fixed resolution to fwallow no more 
drugs, from which happy epoch, if the cafe be not 
quite defperate, he has the befl chance of dating his 
recovery. 

The difeafe now defcribed, though accompanied 
with fome of the fame fymptoms, is to be diftinguifh- 
ed from a direct affection of the ftomach and bowels, 
impeding the procefs of digeftion, and occasioning 
want of appetite, heart-burn, acidities, flatulency, cof- 
tivenefs, and at length, if the caufes of thefe com- 
plaints 
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plaints are not removed, dejection and other nervous 
fymptoms . 

It is> alio different from what is called the hyfteric 
difeafe in women, which, befides the fymptoms above 
enumerated, is peculiarly accompanied with a pain in 
the left fide of the belly, with the fenfation of a ball 
rifing from the ftomach to the throat, and threatening 
fuffocation, with alternate fits of laughing and crying, 
with fainting and fpafms. 

What moil" effentiaily diftinguifnes the hypochon- 
driasis from thole two disorders is, that the former gra- 
dually overfpreads the mind in the firil inflance, and 
often without any known caufe of grief and vexation \ 
The other fymptoms are fecondary, occaiional, and 
produced by the long continued influence of the for- 
mer ; whereas indigestion and the Iryfteric difeafe do not 
necelfarily originate in any affection of the mind, the 
firft. proceeding from a weaknefs of the mufcular 
fibres of the fcomach, too great delicacy in its nerves, 
or fome fault in its digeflive fluid ; and the various 
and extraordinary fymptoms of the fecond originating 
in peculiar affections* of the uterus, irregularities in the 
menftrual periods, and great fenfibility. 

In a word, in the hypochondriafis the mental affec- 
tion or dejection of ipirits is primary, and the other 
fymptoms fecondary. In the other two complaints, 
the alimentary canal, or the uterus, are difordered in 
the firft place, and the mental affections are fecond- 
ary *. 

K Another 

* As women are fomctimes thrown into hyfterical fits by being 
contradicted, by a fudden fright, or fome violent emotion of mind, 
thofe inftancesmay be thought inconfiftent with this opinion. I 
will lay nothing of the fits which feem to be owing to contradic- 
tion ; but as to the others, when we recoiled that it is only dur- 
jngthofe years of life in which menftruation exifts, that women 
are fubjeift to hyiterical fits; that they are moft liable to come 
while the period is actually on them ; that obftruclions, indepen- 
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Another important diftindtion between thefe two di£ 
orders and the hypochondriacs is, that the former may 
be diminilhed, and in many inftances entirely removed, 
by the judicious application of bracing, deobltruent, 
carminative, and fedative medicines ; whereas the 
chief afliftance we can give in the latter mult be de- 
rived from other fources . 

I (hall here terminate the propofed view of certain 
parts of the animal oeconomy. Curfory and incom- 
plete as this may be deemed, it is lufficient to (hew the 
folly and prefumption of thofe who pretend that it is 
in their power to remedy every diforder in a fyltem 
whofe efTential functions are imperfectly understood ; 
it mews at the fame time that fo far from being fur- 
prizing that the art of medicine is unequal to the talk 
of curing every difeafe to which the human conftitu- 
tion is expofed, it is rather wonderful that it can 
give fo much relief as in certain cafes it actually 
does. 

In no other art can the artift contribute to the recti- 
fying a difordered machine of whofe ftructure he has 
an imperfect, knowledge, and fome of whofe principal 
fprings he is excluded, by inlurmountable obstacles, 
from examining. 

That the phylician has this in his power, depends 
indeed upon a circumftance in the animal conftitution 
which no production of human art canboaft — the con- 
ftant tendency, fo often mentioned, in difeafed nature 
to reflore itfelf. 

If the productions of art poiTefTed the fame advan- 
tage ; if, when the movements of a machine were by 
any accident impeded, it had within itfelf the power 
of throwing out the obflructing caufe ; or when a 

fprincr 

dent of any other caufe, occafionthem ; that unmarried women are 
more fubi.ect to them than thofe who are married, and the barren 
than thore who have children ; we rrmft think that hyfterical com- 
plaints depend on fome affection of the uterus or ovaria. 
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fpring chanced to break, if it could folder and heal 
fpontaneoufly, We might then fee men rife to eminence 
in the mechanical employments, without underflanding 
the common principles of their art. 

When a watch went irregularly, we fhould fee men 
totally ignorant of its mechanifm undertake to put it to 
rights with all the eafy confidence imaginable. They 
would perhaps gravely open the cafe, look with be- 
coming fagacity through a glafs at the wheels, alfume 
an air of profound reflection, give it a random make, 
and then allure the owner that all would be well in a 
fliort time. If after this, by its own energy, it happen- 
ed to recover its movements, the artift would of courfe 
have the credit ; but if unfortunately it did not, he 
would then fhake it again, according to a new 
method ; and if that failed, give it over as defperate. 

But as neither watches nor any other of the works 
of art are endowed with the faculty of reintegration, 
the artift, before he undertakes to mend them when 
out of order, is under the indifpenfable neceffity of un- 
derfianding their ftru&ure, and the laws by which they 
acl:. 

And notwithftanding that fome fucceed without it, 
yet upon the whole, thofe who apply to the art of me- 
dicine had beft follow the fame plan, and ftudy the 
animal oeconomy and the nature of difeafes with as 
much amduity as if, like the watchmaker, they had 
nothing but their knowledge to depend upon. But 
whatever their acquired knowledge may be, they mufr. 
always remember that Nature is the greateft of all 
phyficians, and that their chief bufmefs is to watch 
with all poffible attention which way her falutary ef* 
forts point, that they may, by every means which 
their knowledge of the animal ftruclure and ceconomy ? 
and their own experience, or that of others, has taught 
them, aiTifl Nature in thofe efforts, 

K 2 
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i. 

OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 



1 NO W proceed to offer a few remarks 
on certain difeafes. I begin with fevers, becaufe the 
diforders which have been arranged under that deno- 
mination are the moft common and univerfal of any to 
which the human body is liable. 

When the circulation of the blood is quicker, and 
the body is hotter than is natural, there exifts a cer- 
tain degree of fever. 

The moft part of difeafes are attended with an un- 
common quicknefs of the pulfe, and heat ;: a greater 
or leflTer degree of fever therefore is a fymptom of 
moft difeafes. 

What is commonly underftood by the term fever, 
however, is a complaint beginning with a fhivering, 
or at leafti a ienfation of cold, foon followed by a 
quick pulfe, univerfal heat, and diforder of the natu- 
ral functions, but not originating from a wound, 
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or the direct affection of any particular part of the 
body. 

When an affection of any part in particular, whether 
from an internal caufe or an external injury, is the 
primary and eflential complaint, the fever winch ac- 
companies this is confidered as a fymptom only, and 
the difeafe is not denominated a fever ; but when the 
caufe of iuch a local affection is internal, the difeafe 
derives its name from the organ affected ; and if it pro- 
ceeds from an external injury, it is fimpiy called a 
wound or bruife. 

Thus an inflammation of the membrane that lines 
the interior furface of the thorax (the pleura) is called 
a pleurify, an inflammation of the kidneys a nephritis, 
of the liver hepatis, and foon. 

As fevers arife from different caufes, affect people 
of different conilitutions, vary in different climates and 
feafons, they muft of courfe be different in their nature, 
and require a different treatment. 

Notwithstanding thofe differences, there are certain 
fymptom s and circumftances common to all, which 
unite them under the general name of fevers. 

The effential fymptoms common to all fevers at 
their firft attack are, languor, wearinefs, and forenefs 
of the fiefh and bones, followed by a fenfe of cold, 
which beginning in the back gradually creeps over the 
whole body. This coldnefs, in fome, is attended 
with gentle irregular fhudderings, in others with a 
flrong fit of fhivering, with palenefs of the fkin and 
lips, drynefs of the mouth, a want of appetite, an ina- 
bility to fleep, impaired fenfibility, and often fome 
degree of confufion of thought. The coldnefs is fuc- 
ceeded by an uncommon heat over the whole body, 
and the drynefs in the mouth, by great thirft. At laft 
a fweat, more or lefs profufe, breaks forth, and the 
body becomes in fome degree cooler, or perhaps re- 
turns entirely to its natural flate. 

Divifion 
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Divi/ion of Fevers, 

If the difeafe concludes within the Ipace of twenty- 
four hours, it is called by phyikians an ephemera, or 
a fever of one day. 

If the fame fymptoms regularly return and go off at 
the fb.ted intervals of one or two days, the diieafe is 
an ague, or intermittent fever. 

If, with little or no evident abatement, the difeafe 
proceeds with equal or increafing violence, it is then 
called a continued fever. 

The term is not ftrictly accurate ; for there is rea- 
fon to believe that all fevers, except ephemera, are 
attended with diurnal exacerbations and remiilions. 
As thofe, however, are very different from the inter- 
vals above mentioned, often efcape the notice of the 
carelefs, and fometimes are diftinguiihed with difficul- 
ty by the moll attentive obfervers ; fevers are with 
propriety divided into two claffes, the continued and 
the intermittent 

The latter are readily diftinguifhed from the former 
by the total abfence of fever during their intervals ; and 
they are diftinguifhed from each other by the names 
quotidian, tertian, and quartan, according to the du- 
ration of thofe intervals. 

Divi/ion of continued Fevers. 

Continued fevers have been divided and fubdivided 
by various authors with fuch a parade of learning, and 
fuch an affectation of precifion, as terrifies the diffident 
ftudent, and perplexes the moil experienced practi- 
tioner. 

Who would not be alarmed, on being informed 
that fuch a formidable band, fuch a febrium cohors as 
the following, had invaded the earth — febris infiam- 
matoria,. fcorbutica, foporofa, putrida, nervofa, ty- 
phus petechialis, flava, fudatoria, colliquitiva, ardens, 
-Ueftica, cephalalgia, biiofa, eryiipelacea, fynocha, 
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fynochus, paludofa, verminofa, maligna, &C &c, 
&c. And after being thus informed, who could be 
furprized to find that death walked with a haftened 
ftep through the land * ? To lay hold of the occa- 
fional fymptoms which arife from the differences 
of conftitution and other circumflances^ and erecV 
them into new difeafes with terrifying names, bur- 
thens the memory, and tends to darken rather than 
elucidate. 

He who breaks a loadflone into a great number 
of pieces, will throw as little light upon the na- 
ture of magnetifm, and difcover as little of its caufe, 
as if he had left the loadftone entire. 

To give terms inflead of ideas,, is a-praclice not 
confined to phyficians : From long eilablifhed cuf- 
tom, however, fuch counters feem to pais more cur-, 
rently, and are oftener received in exchange for 
gold, from them than from others. 

Thofe who are folicitous to be thought pro- 
found, do not always wiih to be intelligible ; they 
gain their purpofe more effectually without it. My 
chief aim, on the prefent occailon, is to be ufeful. 
I muft therefore endeavour in the firff. place to be 
fully understood. 

I do not pretend, by any new fyflem, to explain 
what writers of far greater genius have left in ob- 
fcurity ; but perhaps -giv ing fome of their ideas- in 
a plainer and iimpler drefs, and adding fuch of my 
own as experience and reflection have confirmed, 
will be of fervice. 

Two very different flates of the human body 
are fuppofed to accompany the difeafes comprehend- 
ed 

* Nova Fcbrjuin 



Terris incubuit cohors : 

Semotique pi-ius tarda neccflitas 
Lcthi, corripuit gradum; IIcr. lib. i. carrn. 3. 
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eel under the name of fevers, and ■ to form their 
great and fundamental difHn<£non. 

One is called the phlogiilic diathefis, or infamma- 
tory difpofition ; by which the heart is excited to 
rapid and flrenuous exertions, during the continua- 
tion of which there appears great ftrength in the 
action of the vefiels, and the blood itielf items to 
be of a firmer and denfer texture than uiual. 

In the other, the brain and nervous fyilem are 
more directly affected, their energy fecms impaired, 
the force of the heart and vefiels is diminifhed, 
the blood is of a loofer texture, and in a more 
diiTolved Hate, and the animal juices tend, as iome 
have imagined, to putrefa-ftion. 

In the firft Hate, when the inflammation origi- 
nates from external caufes, as wounds, contufions, 
or burns, the fever follows the local affection, and 
is in proportion to the degree of inflammation, and 
to the importance of the part or organ affected. 

This is alfo the cafe in certain diforders of the 
lungs, liver, and other vifcera, which arife not 
from external injuries, but from fome vice in the 
part, which gradually brings on inflammation, and 
the inflammation fever. 

If the local inflammation is removed, the fever is 
removed alfo ; if it cannot be removed, but increafes, 
gradually deftroyiug the organization cf the part, 
the patient dies fometimes by the violence of the 
fever, and fometimes merely becaufe an organ nc- 
ceffary to life is deftroyed. 

In all thefe cafes, therefore, the difeafe .is not a 
fever, bat a local inflammation producing feverifli 
lymptoms . 

Thefe fymptoms are fhiverings, a flrong, hard, 
and full pulie, heat, thirft, reflieflheis ; and if any 
blood is drawn, a thick gluey fubilance of a buff 
colour will be foon formed on its furface. 

But 
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But It often happens that people are feized with 
fhivering, and all thefe fymptoms in a ftrong degree, 
without any external violence, or the afieclion of 
any particular organ. 

In this cafe the fymptoms being the fame with 
what occur in local and vifible inflammations, the whole 
mafs of blood is fuppofed to be affected in the fame 
manner as when they evidently exift, and this dif- 
eafe is naturally enough called an inflammatory 
f^ver. 

The other fpecies of fever, when pure, difplays 
fymptoms very dilierent, and in fome reipeets op- 
pofite to this inflammatory irritation. 

Weak and quick pulfe, debility, and proftration of 
ftrength, heavinefs and dejection of fpirits, as if the 
vital principle were invaded by fome baleful influ- 
ence afting directly on the nervous fyftem ; — 
thofe and other fymptoms have procured this fever 
the name of nervous. 

When the fame fymptoms attack with a greater 
degree of violence, it has been called malignant ; 
and as dufky brown, violet, or black fpots, and 
vibices or blue marks like bruifes, imputed to a 
putrid ftate of the fever, fometimes appear, it is al- 
io called the putrid fever. 

Thofe and various other circumftanees, however, 
feem to form no effential diftinction. The whole 
may be comprehended under one name ; and pro- 
vided the fymptoms which difcriminate this from 
the inflammatory fever be accurately defcribed, it js 
of no importance which is chofen. 

If fevers always were found in Nature as pure, 
unmixed and diftinct, as they are defcribed in au- 
thors, the labour of thofe who apply their minds 
to the ftudy of medicine might be greatly abridged. 
A(k a very young ftudent of phyfic what is to be 
done in an inflammatory fevei', and he will an- 

fwer, 
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fwer, without heiitation, that you muft bleed and 
dilute. 

Afk again what is to be done in a nervous, 
mnlignatit, or putrid fever, and he will aniwer 
with equal readinefs, you muft give the bark, etc. 

Carry him to the bed-ude of a patient with a 
pretty itrong and hard pulfe, confiderable heat and 
clrynefs of the fkin ; here, he will fay, is a vigorous 
motion at the center of the vaicular fyftem, with 
great contraction, and ftrong refiftance by the veC- 
iels at the circumference ; to allay the internal com- 
motion, and relax the fpafm, plentiful venefection 
rauft be ufed, and great quantities of cooling bland 
diluting liquors muft be drank ; but on farther 
examination, he finds uneafmefs in the head, nau- 
fea, dejection, and impaired fenfation and debility, 
fymptoms indicating a direct nervous aflection, and 
for which, had he found them unaccompanied by 
the former, he would have prefcribed corroborants, 
cordials, and antifeptics ; but finding them thus 
cqnibined together, he does not know whether to 
call the difeafe inflammatory or nervous, and of 
courfe is at a lofs what to prefcribe. 

In reality, it requires much experience, fagacity, 
and attention, to decide what courfe ought to be 
followed in thofe complicated cafes, where the two 
genera are fo intimately blended, as often happens 
iii the continued fevers of this ifland. 

The Caufes of Fevers. 
It is ufual for writers to enumerate what they con- 
sider as the caufes of fevers ; thefe they divide into 
two clafTes, the remote and the proximate. 

Under the nrft head, fome have favoured the 
public with a lift of almoft every tiling that can 
diibrder the human body. 

Full 
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Full diet, thin watery diet, hot diet, too greafc 
exercife, too little exercife, drinking cold Watery 
liquors when the body is hot, warm liquors when 
the body is cold, and fpirituous liquors whether the 
body is hot or cold ; plethora, hemorrhages, flop- 
ping of iiTaes and other evacuations, -the retention 
of excrementitious or other offenfive matter in the 
ftomach and bowels, cold dry winds, moift wea- 
ther, hot weather, change of climate, night-watch- 
ing, intenfe thought, venery, fear, grief, anxiety, 
the miafmata, or certain particles floating in the 
air, and which arife from marfhy grounds acted up- 
on by heat, and the effluvia which conftantly flows 
from living human bodies pent up or confined from 
being dimifed in the atmoiphere. 

What produces many miftakes and difference of 

lion refpecling the cautes of difeafes, is, that we 

know little or nothing of the relation between caufe 

■cvr.d elect, but merely that we fee the one follows 

the other. 

When a philcfopher holds any thing in his' hand, 

a leaden bullet for example, he knows it will fall 

to the ground on his fpreading his fingers ; the mofl 

orant peafant' knows the fame, and for- the fame 

rer'hn, becaufe he has ieen it always happen fo. 

The diiference between the philofopher and pea- 
fant is, that the former will endeavour to find out why 
i; always happens fo ; whereas the latter will be 
fully convinced he knows it already, and that he 
could have foretold that lea^, and every heavy fub- 
ffcance, malt neceflarily fall to the ground, although 
lie never had feen or heard of fuch a thing in his 
life: Nothing can he clearer, he would fay, than 
that a bullet" mull fall to the ground, when it is 
not fuppprted. 

it is evident that it might have been as na- 
tural, for aught he or the greafceft philofopher alive 

kn 
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knew before trial, for the bullet or any other i 
iiance to have mounted upwards, have taken an 
horizontal dire&ion, or remained feif-fufpended in 
the air. 

And although the philofopher fhould never be able 
to difcover any other relation between two events, 
but that the one always follows the other, he will 
agree with the peafant; in calling the frit the caufe of 
the fecond, and all the world will follow their ex- 
ample. 

If we fee the events happen in this fucceffion in a 
great number of instances, although the lecond fhould 
happen without being preceded by the firft in a fcw y 
Jlill we will fufpecf the firft for its caufe, notwith- 
ilanding that fomething or other, we do not know 
-what, prevents its appearance in fome cafes ; this 
however raifes doubts ; we are not quite fo certain 
as we were. -\ 

But fevers are not always and regularly preceded 
by the fame events, but fometimes by one, fbme- 
times by another, and fometimes by a number to- 
gether ; in fuch cafes, therefore, we need not be 
furprized that there are frequent miftakes, and a variety 
of opinions, reflecting their caufes. 

Indeed, if the catalogue of caufes above enumerat- 
ed is admitted, we never can be at a lofs for a caufe 
for a fever or any other difeafe, for few events of 
our lives are not preceded by fome of that lift. 

But it is evident that the greateft number of them 
have at molt only a tendency to predilpofe the body 
in fuch a manner, that fome fucceeding caufe, whicl? 
of itfelf might not have been fufficient to induce a 
fever, may have that effect; or if the fucceedino; 
caufe would have been fufficient to produce a fever, 
the predifpofing caufes above enumerated may render 
the difeafe more obftinate and dangerous. 

Ifhall examine only a few of thofe remote caufes, 

under 
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under which the greater part of the others may be 
naturally enough included. 

I begin with cold. 

Sydenham fays, Caufa evidens externa febrium. 
quamplurimarum inde petenda eft, quod quis fcilicet 
vel prx maturius veftes abjecerit, vel exercitatio in- 
calefcens fe frigori incautius expofuerit ; and a little 
after he adds, Et fane exiftimo plures modo jam de- 
fignato, quam Pefte, Gladio, atque Fame, fimul 
omnibus perire. 

This laft feems a very ftrong expreilion, but is 
probably applied to all who die in confequence of 
obftru&ed perfpiration. — Whether the diforder it 
produces be what is properly called a fever, or a 
peripneumony, an hepatitis, or any other difeafe ; in 
this ienfe, and in this ifland, unqueftionably more 
people are deftroyed by the caufes mentioned by 
Sydenham, than by the plague, fword, and famine. 

Expofingthe body for any length of time to i 
greater degree of cold than it has been accuftomed 
to, is evidently the fource of a very great number 
of difeafes. 

The immediate effect of this is a contraction of the 
pores on the furface of the body, by which means 
the fluid particles which ufually pafs this way are 
regained, and thrown back into the general mafs, 
which when long continued is found greatly to difturb 
the animal functions. 

Knowing that ftoppage of perfpiration fometimes 
produces dangerous difeafes, it is natural to be fur- 
prized that difeafes are not (till more frequent ; that 
they do not happen in confequence of every change 
from a warm climate to a cold, or of every change 
from warm to cold weather, or of remaining for any 
time in a colder room than we are accuftomed to ; 
or, in fhort, of all thofe fteppages or diminutions of 
perfpiration which muft happen to the moft wary. 

This 
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This would inevitably be the cafe, if Nature did not 
contrive to prevent it, by inverting the different 
organs of fecretion with the power of mutually affift- 
ing each other ; a deficiency in one being generally 
compenfated by the augmentation of fome other. 

The agreeable viciffltude by which an intermediate 
leafon is always placed, between the heat of fummer 
and the cold of winter, is another means by which 
Nature guards againft the difeafes to which the human 
body would be liable, if it were not thus gradually 
prepared for the fucceeding extreme by a moderate 
intervening leafon. 

But the admirable arrangement by which each 
leafon is blended with that which precedes it, and 
then by degrees alfumes the nature of that which is 
to follow, although it certainly prevents in a great 
meafure the deftructive effects which a fudden change 
from fummer to winter, and from winter to fummer, 
would have on the human conftitution, does not en- 
tirely hinder the fucceflive feafons from producing 
changes in our bodies which difpofe them to particular 
difeafes, as is evident from the nature of the epide- 
mics peculiar to the different feafons, which are more 
regular in many other countries than in the variable 
and uncertain climate of Great-Britain. 

Cold is found, by univerfal experience, to give a 
difpofition to inflammatory diforders, and heat to 
thole of that nature which has been called putrid. 
During the winter, and early in the fpring, pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, inflammatory anginas, rheumatifm£, 
and inflammatory fevers, prevail. Towards the end 
of fummer, and particularly in autumn, fevers of a 
different nature, dyfenteries, and putrid ulcerous fore 
throats, make their appearance. 

If the former are more frequent in the fpring than 
during the winter, this is imputed to the cold being 
more ileady in winter ; whereas in fpring many 

t people 
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people are tempted, by the heat of mid-day, to throw : 
oif part of their clothes, and contract difeafcs from 
the unexpected chilneis oft. e . tie evening* 

That autumn is more mrwhoiefome than fummer 
is thought to be owing to this, that the human body, 
after being relaxed by the long heats,' and enervated 
by the . profufe perfpiration of the fummer,' is then 
more affected by the cold of autumn; and likewife 
becaufe the air then abounds with the exhalations of 
putrid animal and vegetable iubftances, which are 
thought to have a morbid effect on the human body. . 

Of late it has been doubted by feme phyficiaiis of 
great eminence, whether, cold alone, . without the 
concurrence of other caufes, particularly marfli or 
human effluvia; can produce fever. 

But when a perfon, upon throwing off part of his 
clothes, or on remaining in a cold or moifl place for 
an unuiual length of time, is immediately feized with 
a fever, in my opinion it is highly reafonable to think 
the cold, to which he has been unaccuftomed, is the 
caufe, and not thole effluvia or miaimata, call them. 
what you pleafe, which for aught w T e know he has 
been infpiring and abforbing, in as great quantities at 
other times, as when he fell into the fever. 

It may be faid indeed that there is no proof that 
thole miafmata have not had a great effect at this parti- 
culartime, although thev had none before. But if a 
perfon fell down fenfelefs, in confequence of a violent 
blow on the head with a bludgeon, it might alfo be 
laid that the blow would not have had fuch an effect 
without the concurrence of an apoplexy which the 
perfon was feized with, at the inftant he received 
the blow : And whoever afferted this, might rcll 
fecure that there could be no abfolute proof to the 
contrary. 

All that can be faid is, that when we 'fee people 
feized with inflammatory fevers, after their bodies 

have 
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have been expofed to the impremon of a fharper cold 
than ufual, and for an unufual time, we have the. 
fame reafon to believe that cold is the caufc of the fe- 
ver, that we have for believing that any caufe pro- 
duces any effeft. 

Although it is true in general, that cold occafions a 
difpofition to difeafes of an inflammatory, and heat to 
thofe fuppofed to be of a putrefcent nature, yet thole 
who are constrained by neceffity or by duty to take vio- 
lent exercife in fultry weather, and thofe who accident- 
ally fall afleep on the ground expofed to the beams of a 
mid-day. fun, are fometimes feized with fevers of a high- 
ly inflammatory and dangerous nature ; the inflamma- 
tion dire<ftly affedting the brain itfelf, or its membranes. 

It would feem that heat gradually and uniformly 
applied has a conftant tendency to relax and debili- 
tate the human conflitution ; for we find in general 
that the inhabitants of hot climates are more eifemi- 
nate and left capable of great exertions than thofe of 
the moderate and of the colder ; and we alfo find that 
the common difeafes of the warm climates are of a na- 
ture the reverfe of inflammatory. Yet' fudden and 
exceffive heat from fevere exercife in a hot day oc- 
cafions the moft violent inflammatory fevers, as too 
much heat partially applied occafions the moft violent 
local inflammations. But where no fuch excefles have 
. been fuddenly ufed, only the heat of fummer allowed 
to a£t gradually on the body, there can be no doubt 
that it tends to remove from the conflitution the in- 
flammatory difpofition produced by the cold of the 
preceding feafons, and difpofes to difeafes of a contrary 
nature^ attended very often with dilbrder in the fto 
inach and bowels, and the appearance of a redundant 
cy. or acrimonious ftate of the bile, 
r Towards the end of Auguft, particularly after ful- 
try weather followed by rain, the difeafe called cho- 
lera, or a vomiting and purging of bilous matter, at- 

\. tended 
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tended with fevere gripings in the inteitines, often pre- 
vails in this ifland. 

There is every reafon to believe that this difeaie 
flows from the heat of the weather producing an in- 
creaied feeretion of bile, and at the fame time render- 
ing this liquor fo acrimonious as to produce painful 
-irritation of the ftomach and bowels. That this is the 
cauie is the more probable, as the befl method of re- 
moving the complaint is by throwing great quantities 
of mild diluting liquors into the body, which at once 
favour the evacuation of the redundant bile, blunt its 
acrimony, and fheath it from irritating the alimentary 
canaL 

About tire fame period, and proceeding from the, 
fame caufes, the exceilive heats of fummer, followed 
by the moiilure of autumn, dyfenteries, and the fever 
called bilious,' appear^-a name firft given to it on ac- 
count of the bilious vomitings and purgings, the yel- 
low colour of the fkin, and other fymptoms of a re- 
dundancy of bile which attend it. 

A difpoiition in the bile to pafs off in great quanti- 
ties by its fecretorics, is obfervable in all warm cli- 
mates as well as in warm feafens. Thofe who go 
from a cold to a hot climate, therefore, are generally 
ibon after attacked with bilious fevers. There are 
ftrong reafons to believe, however, that this unufiual 
quantity of bile is to be reckoned among the effects and 
not among the caufes of this fever, which in Great- 
BritaLi is often of the mixed kind, generally beginning 
with inflammatory fymptoms, and ending T/ith thofe of 
debility and iuppoied patrefcency ; the increafed fe- 
cretion and acrimony of the bile aggravating the other 
fymptoms of the fever. 

In what degree it leans to the one or tire other, in 
fome mcafure feems to depend on the ltate of the 
weather during the courfe of the difeaie, and the par- 
ticular conftitution of the patient.; th^- rabufl and fan- 

ffuine 
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&uine fhewing a ftronger tendency to the- former, and 
the weakly to the Iatt<?r. 

Intoxication is reckoned among the csruies of fe- 
ver. 

The general bad effects of this iipbn the human 
"conftitlition are too obvious to be infilted on. 

Wherever a predifpofition to any particular difeafe 
Uirks in the conftitution^ intemperance in drinking 
leldom fails to -roufe it into action . 

Repeated excefTes of this kind foroethnes produce 
the epilepfy in thofe never before fubject to it, and 
always haften the returns, and augment the. violence 
of the fits in thofe who are* 

I have known a fmgle inftance cf intemperance 
bring this dreadful difbrder back with violence, upon 
thofe who by former moderation had warded it off for 
years. 

To increafe good humour, gaiety, and wit, and pro- 
long the pleafure of converfation, is the ufual apology 
for fuch exceffes. But if it were a general rule to 
leave the company as foon as our tafte and talents for 
fenfible or witty converfation began tO'diminifh, few 
would injure their conftitutions by drinking* 

There are indeed examples of people who fupport 
long and repeated excefTes without much apparent in- 
jury- 

There are alfo inftanccs of people who have fwallow- 

edpoifon With impunity. But let thofe who are ac- 
quainted with fuch tough and well-ieafoned veterans 
recal to memory the numbers of their companions, 
who, yielding to importunity, have fallen victims to 
this eafinefs of temper, and they will not be much en- 
couraged by the example-. 

The daily practice. cf drinking to intoxication muft 
be coniidered as improper, if there were no other ar- 
gument againft it than its depriving us of the advan- 
tage of an admirable and efficacious remedy in many 

I„ 2 diiordcrs- 
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difbrdeis, as is well obferved by the celebrated conv 
mentator on Boerhaave's.aphorifms : u Ilia autein acri- 
c ' monia, quae fermentatis liquidis ineft, miro flimulo 
" atque effitaciffimo auftam cordis velocitatem efficere 
" poteft ; unde in morbis languidis et. frigidis vini et 
cc cereviiias generofioris moderatus ufus adeo prodeft. 
u Immodico horum ufu febres, 'crapulares diclas,. exci- 
" tari, nimis notum eft ; verum levia haec funt, fo- 
" lentque ab illis, quibits folenne eft hefterna venas ha- 
■" here inflatas Iaccho, contemni *." 

For although intoxication never fails when firft in- 
dulged to produce moft of the fymptoms which attend 
fever, as heat, drowth, head-ach, and naufea, it muft 
be confeffed that thefe wear away by habit ; fo that 
thofe who indulge every day in the bottle, if they fur- 
vive the.excefles of their youth, and efcape consump- 
tions, droplies, and paralytic complaints in more ad- 
vanced life, are in. little danger of being cut off fud- 
dcnly by a fever from drinking ; they will have the 
comfort of- outliving not only their friends, but very 
probably their own underftandings. 

Thofe who are not habituated to intemperance, are 
often thrown into violent fevers by that degree of 'ex- 
cels which is barely fufficient to put a perfon of the 
above defcription into tolerable good humour, and dif- 
pofe him to a comfortable night's reft. 

In fome inftances where people have fallen down 
infenftble by extraordinary excefs in drinking, a fuper- 
vening .fever has been confidered as the only thing that 
laved them from a fatal apoplexy ; as is remarked alfo 
by VanSwieten, who having quoted the following max- 
im from Hippocrates, " Si quis ebrius de repente ob- 
" mutefcat, convulfus morftur, nifi eum febris corri- 
" puerit, aut qua hora crapula folvitur, vocem 
u edat," adds farther, "fed in Commentariis 55$, -ex 
u Hippftcrate notatum fuit fummam ebrietatem-fequi 

, " pbmut^fcentjam^ 
"* Genurdi Van Swieten Comment, torn, fecund, p. 51. 
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* obmutefcentiam, et lethalem quandoque apoplexi- 
*< am, nififebrisortaremediafuerit ;" and then quotes 
from the third book of Hippocrates' Epidemics the in- 
(lances of two perfons who u ex potibus ambo pericu- 
" lofa febre decubuerunt ; quorum primus fecundo 
iC jam morbi die furdus faclus fuit, dein ferociter deli- 
•" ravit, quarto die convulfus, quinto die periit. Al- 
" ter vero poft difficileai morbum, vigefimo die 
" evafit." 

What appears certain from thefe quotations, is the 
great danger of exceffive intoxication ; that in fome 
cafes it inftantly kills, in others produces a vio- 
lent fever, of which fome die, and others with diffi- 
culty recover ; and that, ;n the opinion of Hippocrates 
and Van Swieten, the fever was the means Nature . 
ufed to bring about the recovery. Some people will 
have the prefumption to difpute the laft article ; but 
admitting it, flill it muft be allowed that a difeafe 
muft be of a very delperate nature for which a fever 
is the only remedy, and this remedy not always ef- 
fectual ; for it fometjmes happens, particularly to 
young perfons of a fanguine habit, that in confequence 
of great excefs in drinking, a fever of fuch violence 
is raifed, that the patient dies after a few days of high 
delirium. 

Violent paffions of the mind, particularly thofe of 
rage, fear, and grief] are reckoned among the remote 
caufes of fever. 

There are doubtlefs inftances of rage, when kin- 
dled to an exceflive height, producing an apoplexy : 
The fame pamon in a fmaller degree, or in a different 
constitution, it is faid, may produce a fever: I , cer- 
tainly fhall not deny that it may, but I never knew an 
inftance of it. 

A fudden fright is a very frequent caufe of epilep- 
{y, particularly in young people and children. 

L 3 Fear 
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Fear inftantly checks perfpiration, difturbs all the 
fecretions, and the natural courfe of the animal (Eco- 
nomy. 

Grief has the fame effects in a fmaller degree ; but 
the paffio.n is generally of longer duration ; both im- 
pair the appetite, retard digeftion, diminifh the ener- 
gy of the brain, and the aftio.ii of the heart ; and dif. 
pofe the body fo very much to the difeafe, that in this, 
iituation we frequently fee a nervous fever arife, for 
which we can perceive no other caufe. 

Long continued coilivenefs, and the retention of 
excrementitious or other offeniive matter in the fto- 
mach and bowels, is alio claffed among the caitfes of 
fever. 

It is evidently the caufe of lofs of appetite, naufea, 
flatulencies, feverifh heats, and much general oppref- 
fion ; but I have never feen a formed fever, in adults> 
that I impute to this caufe alone. 

When a fever takes place indeed, from whatever 
caaie, colli venefs generally follows, and unqueftiona- 
bly has a tendency to augment all the fymptoms. 

I faidl had never feen what could Math propriety be 
©ailed a fever, which originated in this caufe alone in 
adults. I confined my exprefiion to thofe of that claftf, 
becaufe I do think this caufe, independent of any other 
that we can perceive, does produce fever in children, 
not only by ftimulating the nerves of the inteflines in 
the fame manner that worms do, but alfb by part of 
the acrimonious matter being abforbed and thrown into 
the mafs of blood by the laftcals. 

It will be laid, that grown people are expofed to 
thofe caufes as well as children : They are fo ; but 
they feem not to have the fame effcft on the firmer and 
lefs irritable conflitutions of the one, that they have 
on the other. 

If this reafon is not thought fufficient, another may 
be adopted. The fact remains unmoved. 

In 
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In fuch cafes, no doubt, the firft tiling that is to be 
4-Jone, is to cleanfe the whole alimentary canal by pro- 
per purgations ; but although this prevents more fuel 
from being added, it cannot at once extinguifh the 
flame already kindled ; the fever continues for fome 
time, and requires a particular treatment. 

For the removal of a canfe does not always remove 
the effects, which fometimcs become the caufes of new 
and obftinate fymptoms . 

Exce/s in veiiery is alfo reckoned among the remote 
caufes of fever. 

The general effects of fuch imprudence are languor, 
weaknefs and dejection ; and that this predifpofes or 
renders people more liable to be infected by the other 
direct caufes of the nervous fever than they would 
otherw^fe have been, is moft certain ; and fome peo- 
ple think exceffes of this nature of themfelvcs may 
produce a nervous fever without any other caufe. 

The fentiments expreifed by Celfus on this fubjeft 
feem highly rational : " Concubitus vero neque nimis 
(i conc*.pifcendus, neque nimis pertimifcendus eft. Ra- 
" rus corpus excitat, frequens foivit. Cum atitem 
u frequens, nonnumero fit, fed natura, ratione retatis 
u et corporis; fcire licet, cum non inutilem eife, 
" quern corporis neque languor, neque dolor, fequi- 
tc tar." — Celsus, lib. i. cap. 1. 

But fevers are often epidemic, and numbers of per- 
fons affected, on whom none of the caufes above enu- 
merated can be fuppofed to have Operated, or cannot 
be fuppofed to have more force at the period when the 
epidemic prevails than at any other time. 

They iw.il therefore, in many inftanccs, proceed 
from fome other caufe. 

Certain noxious particles floating in the atmofphere, 
and more prevalent, or more powerful, at particular 
feafons, and in particular places, than in others, are 
accordingly conlidered as by far the moft general 

L 4 catiies 
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caufes of fevers. Thofe miafmata are fuppofed to be 
the effluvia of flagnating corrupted water, and putrir 
fied vegetable and animal fubftances. 

They are too minute to undergo the examination 
of our fenfes, yet we can have little doubt of their exr 
iftence, and ftill lefs of their being the chief caufe of 
intermittent fevers; and combined with cold, the fre- 
quent caufeof the continued fever to which fo many 
different names have been given;' as bilious, remit- 
tent, Sec. 

The following considerations make this amount to a 
certainty. 

Intermitting and remitting fevers abound in every 
climate, in the neighbourhood of moid marfhy foils ; 
in woody countries, where the air is confined by the 
number of trees ; in low flat countries, where there is 
a great quantity of flagnating water, and no Hills to 
dire ft a brifk ventilation. 

The inhabitants of the mountains and of the valleys, 
where there are running waters, a dry foil, and flrong 
ventilation, are not fubjeft at all to agues, and very 
feldom to the bilious fever, while they remain in their 
own country; but in general are liable to be feized 
with one or other, when they come to the fenny 
countries. 

Even in thofe countries the richer ranks of inhabi- 
tants who have dry apartments above ground, are 
lefs liable than the poorer fort, who are obliged to 
continue longer in the fields, expofed to the baneful 
influence of the marm miafmata, and fleep on ground 
floors. 

Of the poorefl fort, the inhabitants of th^ towns and 
larger villages, where the noxious quality of the at? 
mefphere is corrected by numerous fires, and ventila- 
tion is produced by the arrangement of the houfes in- 
to ftreets, are lefs fubjeft to the diforders in queflion 
£han thofe who live in detached cottages^ 

The 
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The bilious remitting fever very feldom originates 
pn board a fhip ; but it is often carried on board 
by feamen or ibldiers who have caught it when 
on the watering duty, cutting fuel, or any other 
fervice which required their being on fhore. There 
are inftances of Teamen's having been put on more on 
account of the fcurvy ; and although the frefh vegeta- 
bles they then obtained foon cured them of thatdiieafe, 
yet if the country on which they landed was marfby , 
and in the neighbourhood of woods, it has been 
obferved, that they foon afterwards were feized with 
bilious remitting fevers *. 

The feafon in which fevers are mofl prevalent, is 
the end of fummer and beginning of autumn, when 
heat and moifture combine to haften the corruption 
of animal and vegetable fubflances, and fill the atmos- 
phere with an unufual quantity of miafmata. 

Thofe confiderations render it next to a certainty, 
that Something effentially connected with a marfliy foil 
produces fevei; ; and we can fuppofe nothing with fo 
much probability as the effluvia of Stagnating water, 
and corrupting vegetable and animal fubflances. 

And if a Sudden floppage of perfpiration, from the 
cold of autumn, after the body is relaxed by the pre- 
ceding heat of Summer, is Sufficient of itfelf to produce 
fever in dry and well ventilated countries, where there 
is no reafon to think that marfli miaSmata prevail, we 
cannot be Surprized to find them far more ■ univerSal, 
and more obftinate, in low and marfhy Soils, where the 
firfl cauSc concurs with the Second. 

But 

* Vide Medical Obfervations and Enquiries, by a Society of 
Phylicians, vol.iv, article 12. 

We are there informed, that in one fhip the officers who never 
had the fcurvy, on fleeping afh-ore one night, were feized with this 
bilious fever ; fo were the carpenters and boat's crew, who were 
neccfiariiy afhore : All who remained on board continued free 
f'rppi it, 
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But there is another canfc more active than either, 
or than all the others taken together, in producing fe- 
vers of peculiar danger and malignity ; — the ehMuvia 
constantly flowing from the living human body, which 
when long confined in the fame place, and prevented 
from expanding in the atmofphere, becomes in the 
highefl degree acrimonious, and the caufe of fevers 
equally contagious and malignant. 

Wherever numbers of people are crowded together 
in clofe places, the air of which mull foon be de- 
prived of part of its vital power, by repeated refpira- 
tion, this infectious matter will be formed ; but with 
moil rapidity in gaols, in the holds of fhips, and ia 
hofpitais, where its virulent tendency is haftened by 
naftinefs, by unwholefome food, by defponding 
thoughts, or by the effluvia coming from bodies in a 
difeafed Rate. 

It communicates its contagion not only to thofe who 
approach the places in which it is generated, and the 
human bodies from which it flows ; but alfo will re- 
main long entangled in blankets, beds, and other fub- 
ftances which have been in contact with the patient's 
body : retaining its activity, and capable of infecting 
others at a confiderable diftance of time, or at a confi- 
derable diftance of place, if unhappily thofs contami- 
nated materials are carried to a diftance. 

In this manner one perion who is not himfelf infect- 
ed may infect another, the firlt being lefs predifpofed 
to the difeafe than the fecond, and carrying the infec- 
tion in his clothes from one in the fever, to another 
perfon in good health. 

Although the contagious miafmata arifing from the 
living human body, are not perceived to act at a 
great diflance from their direct fource, or the fub- 
ftances with which they are imbued ; yet it feems moll 
probable that they do not immediately lofe their vi- 
mlency, but, after they arc dijfufed in the atmos- 
phere, 
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phere, continue in fome degree to act in conjunction 
with the miafmata of marfhes, with heat, obftructed 
perfpiration, and the ether caufes, in producing fe- 
vers ; and according to the various proportions of 
thofe caufes, combined with the circumftances of fea* 
lbn, climate, and the conftitution of- the patient, the 
nature of the fever is determined. 

Having pointed out what are confidered as the moft 
common caufes of fevers in general, I fhall fhortly 
hint whet appears to be the moft probable fource of 
each particular fpecies of fever, according to the divi- 
flon adopted above. 

Other circumftances may aflift, orpofMbly on fomc 
occafions produce them ; but in general it appears that 
the effluvia of marines is the caule of intermittent fe- 
vers . 

Cold, of the inflammatory fever. 

The human miafmata, of the nervous fever. 

And that the mixed fever is the product of all the 
three fources, which as they happen to be proportion- 
ed, incline it fometimes to the nature of the inflammato- 
ry, fometimes to that of the nervous fever ; and from, 
the marfh effluvia it derives its remitting tendency, 
with other features refembling the intermitting fe- 
ver. 

It would not be a difficult matter to fupport this con- 
jecture by plaufible reafoning and ill nitration ; but it 
is of little importance in itfelf, and of perfect indif- 
ference to me, whether it be believed or not. 

Whatever may be the general or particular caules 
of fevers, none of them act with fuch certainty at all 
times, as that fever mujl follow, as often as the human 
conflitution is expofed to their influence. 

For although experience proves, that fevers of an 
inflammatory nature prevail in cold weather, and thoic 
of a remitting kind after heat and moiitnre ; yet ex- 
perience affords many exceptions to this general 

courfe, 
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courfe, and fbmetimes affords examples of the re- 
verfe. 

We alfo fee people feized with fevers at feafons 
when no epidemic reigns, and when they have not been 
expofed to any of the caufes which are confidered as 
the fources of that diftemper. 

And we fee others preferve perfect health during the 
progrefs of the fevereft epidemics, and notwithftand- 
ing their being by neceffity or imprudence much ex- 
pofed to the infection. 

For befides all the remote caufes of fever, there 
muft alfo be a particular difpofition in the conftitution 
of the individual, to favour the action of the morbific 
caufe, and render him fufceptible of the difeafe, with- 
out which, however much he may be expofed to the 
other remote caufes, he will not, at that particular 
time, be feized with it. 

Perfons of a fanguine habit are certainly more fub- 
ject to inflammatory complaints than thofe who are lefs 
plethoric ; as the more delicate and weakly are found 
to be more liable to the nervous fever, than the ftrong 
and robuft. Other ftrongly marked peculiarities of 
conftitution may predifpofe to particular difeafes ; but 
that important power in the conftitution, by which it 
is enabled to reject fever at one time, and of which it 
feems deprived at another, has never been ex- 
plained. 

Yet many chimerical fyftems intended to afcertain 
this, and demonftrate the immediate caufes of all fe- 
vers and all their differences, have been received as 
fatisfactory in different ages, being introduced by the 
influence of fome great name, and agreeably to the 
prevailing philofophy of the times. 

The different temperaments of the human body have 
been divided into the various clafles of hot and cold, 
mpift and dry ; and from the proportions in which 

ttiQjfc 
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thofe were mingled, the eaufes and nature of fevers 
deduced. 

At one period imagination fo entirely got the better 
of judgment, that the cure of particular organs was 
expected from certain fubftances, for no other reafon 
than a refemblance between that fubflanec and the or- 
gan difeafed. Thus euphraiia was recommended for 
complaints of the eyes, pulmonaria for thofe of the 
lungs, lemons for thofe of the heart, afarum and faty- 
rion on account of other chimerical refemblances. 

At another period all the phenomena of fevers were 
explained by the predominancy of acid, or of alkali, 
in the conflitution ; and at a different period nitre and 
fal ammoniac having been obferved to refrigerate wa- 
ter, a fuppofed preponderency of om or both of thefe 
was thought a lumcient explanation of the cold fits of 
fevers. If the fymptoms were very turbulent and 
ungovernable, their impetuofity was thought to be 
clearly accounted for by the deflagration faid to refult 
rrom the combination of fulphureous and nitrous par- 
ticles in the human body. — And when any conftituent 
part of the blood or juices was fuppofed to prevail in 
undue proportion, or any particular morbid humour 
fuppofed to exift, thofe enthufiafts fecm to have been 
perfuaded it was in their power to precipitate, diftil, 
. or fublimate them in the human body,, as they could" 
any fubftance in a pot, an alembic, or a tire of arun- 
dels. 

The chymical were followed by the mechanical phy- 
fiologifls, who law wedges and darts in the animal* 
fluids, with which they exceedingly annoyed all their 
antagonifls, and finally drove their predeceffors almofc 
entirely from the fchools of medicine. 

Many ingenious and learned men adopted the idea, 
that the operations of the animal ceconomy are, to be 
•accounted for- on mecltani&al principles., and the 

caufes 
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'-caufbs of diieafes and operation of medicines, are to 
be explained by the laws of hydroitatics. 

There mull however be infurmountable difficulty 
in applying the laws which govern paflive matter to 
living animals ; and the axioms which are juft when 
applied to inflexible pipes, will be found erroneous, 
and to lead into falfe calculations, when applied to 
•thofe which are elaftic, and changing their capacity 
every inftant. 

An obftacle of fbmething of the fame nature pre-» 
Vents our forming conclufions that can be relied 
upon, concerning the effect of feptic and antifep- 
tic medicines on the living body, from the effect 
they are found to have on dead animal fubftances. 

The experieilte of ages has proved, that the great 
and ultimate object of the art of medicine,— the 
poTuer of curing dijeafes, is more effectually attained 
by diligently cbferving the courfe and fymptoms of 
diftempers, and the effects of the means ufed for 
their relief, than by the moll plaufible reafonings 
on their fuppo fed nature and caufes. Yet the lat- 
ter has proved more attractive to many ingenious 
men of the profeflion, and, for a reafon fufficiently 
obvious, in a particular mariner to fuch as are em- 
ployed in lecturing to ftudents. 

No fyftem was ever received with more univer* 
fa! approbation than that of Boerhaave. The ac- 
knowledged learning, ingenuity, and integrity of 
that illuftrious profefTor, aided the planfibility of 

his theory in producing conviction. The leading 

maxims of this fyftem are, that ail local inflamma- 
tion depends on 'obflructions ab error e foci\ as he 
terms it ; that is, when globules of blood get by 
miftake, as it were, into veiTels whole diameters 
are too fmall to permit them to pafs. 

That inflammatory fevers are owing to a vifcidi* 

ty 
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ty or lector prevailing in the mafs of blood, and 
ftagnating in the capillary vefTels. 

When this is attended with a particular acrimo- 
ny in the juices, whether received before the fe- 
ver, or formed by the fever itfelf, the 1 difeafe he 
then fuppofes to be of the putrid clafs. 1 ' 

Such is the foundation of the doctrine taugh* 
for many years by Boerhaave at Ley den, in his time 
the moft celebrated fchool of medicine in the world ; 
and by the means of this he endeavours to explain 
-all the phenomena of fevers, and to account for 
the various terminations of inflammation in refolu- 
tion, fuppuration, gangrene, or fchirrus. 

His audience heard him with implicit belief, and 
fpread his dcctrine with all the zeal of conviction 
over Europe. 

The ideas of Boerhaave acquired additional force 
and celebrity from the valuable commentaries and 
illustrations of one of his difciples, the Baron Vaii 
Swieten, a man diftinguifhed by his learning and ta- 
lents, and placed at the head of medicine in Ger- 
many, by the well-direcled favour of the late Em- 
prefs . 

ffib that no theoretical fyflem of medicine was ever 
introduced more advantageoufiy, was fupported 
with greater abilities, or promifed to be more perma- 
nent. 

Of late, however, it has been ftrenuouny attacked, 
loles ground daily on the continent of Europe, and in 
this ifland feems to be almoft if not entirely over- 
turned. But from whatever caufe it proceeds, therd 
jndifputably does exift, during the cold fit of a fe- 
ver, a ftoppage of the blood and fluids in the mi- 
nute arteries and excretory vefTels of the body, 
as appears from the palenefs a^ the fkin and lips, 
tdryncfs of tUe tkm and mouth, and the drying up 

«ve-rt 
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cvcnofhTues and ulcers. Thofe therefore who re- 
ject Boerhaave's explanation by a fuppofed vifcidity' 
or thickening of the fluids, were obliged to account 
for all thofe fymptoms other wife. They according-' 
ly affert, that the fault does not lie in the circulating 
fluids, but in the extreme veiTels, which we are told 
are fuddenly feized with fuch a conftriction as re- 
fufes all paffage to the blood, as effectually as if it were 
converted into glue^ 

They infift farther, that if this vifcidity were to 
be admitted, it rauft be fuppofed to lake place gra- 
dually, and of courfe would require confiderable time 
to be produced, and would indicate its progrefs by 
fome uneafy feeling or complaint ; but the cold fit of 
fevers often attacks at once without any previous com- 
plaint, unlefs it is a fenfe of weaknefs a fhort time be- 
fore. 

In their opinion, therefore, a fpafmodic conftrictiori 
of the extreme veffels accounts for ail the phenomena 
of the cold fit much more naturally, and is analogous 
to the effect of certain fudden affections of the mindj 
as furprize and fear, which inftantly produce the fame 
phenomena. 

Befides, the Ientor 'fuppofed, if it really took place 
In a liquor whofe free circulation is eflcntial to life, 
would never fail to prove mortal ; but as people daily 
recover from inflammatory difeafes, this circumftanee 
alone is a proof that no univerfal Ientor does take place 
in fuch difeafes. 

It is. farther alledged, not only that there is no pofi- 
tive evidence of vifcidity $ but that there is reafon to 
believe that even at the beginning, as well as during 
the progrefs of inflammatory fevers'", the blood is lefs 
vifcid than in perfect health ; for it is natural to think 
that j a thin liquor, other circumftances being equal^ 
will coagulate more flowly than a thick ; and as it is 
found, in fact, that the blood of people labouring un- 
der 
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der inflammatory diforders is longer in coagulating 
when drawn out of the body, than that of people 
in perfect health, thofe who combat the notion of 
lentor prefume from thence that the blood of the 
former is the thinner of the two ; and add, that 
the gluey buff coloured pellicle which forms itfelf 
on the lurface of inflamed blood, and was confi- 
dered as an irrefragable proof of the morbid vifci- 
dity in queftion, is no proof at all> this pellicle be- 
ing nothing elfe but the natural coagulable lymph 
of the blood left at the furface and forfaken by the 
red particles, which the flow coagulation of inflam- 
ed blood permits to fall to the bottom* 

With regard to the theory of local inflammation 
ab errore loci, or blood globules getting into veflels 
which from the narrownefs of their diameters and 
conical form they cannot pafs, and which, it is 
faid, the fucceeding fluid muft propel with increas- 
ing force, and produce the following fymptoms ; 
/welling and rednefs, by the accumulation of blood 
in the minute veflels ; pain, by the diftention of thofe 
veflels ; heat, by the agitation and rubbing of the 
globules ; and throbbing, by the beating of the ob- 
ifcructed artery ; or, in one word, produce inflam- 
mation* 

All this is without ceremony or circumlocution 
now denied ; and it is farther aflerted, that when 
examined by a microfcope, the blood is ieen to 
pafs through the arteries of an inflamed part with 
as much eafe and more rapidity than through thofe 
of a part not inflamed ; and whether the part be 
inflamed or not, that when a red globule enters a 
veflel too finall for its tranfmiflion, it is forced 
back by the contraction of the veflel ; for the force 
of the heart in thofe minute and diftant arteries is" 
fpent, and has no effect, and the globule thus thrtift 

M back 
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back enters fome larger anaflamofmg branch, with- 
out occaflonitig any obflru&ion or ftagnation. 

The many fenfible reflexions and praftical ob- 
fervations made by Boerhaave, and the judicious 
commentator on his works, will continue a perma- 
nent and itfeful monument of their knowledge and 
induftry, although the whole fabric of their theory, 
fo long confidered as folid and fubftantral, mould 
vaniflW/7^ the bafelefs fabric of ' avijion. 

We need be the lefs aftonifhed at finding the the- 
ory of Boerhaave in danger of being overfet, when 
we confuler that one of the mod important and 
comprehensive opinions of all medical antiquity, 
which originally came from Hippocrates himfelf, and 
like a folid body falling from a vaft height, feem- 
ed to acquire additional force as it defcended 
through admiring ages, is now openly impugned, 
and its truth difputed, The opinion in queftionis, 
that a fever is nothing elfe but an effort of Na- 
txtff to expel fome noxious matter from the con- 
stitution ; but before it can perform this, it is ne- 
cefiiry very often that this noxious matter mould 
undergo coction. Coclion^ in medical language, is a 
term ufed to iignify the pfocefs by which Nature 
attempts to operate fuch an alteration in this 
noxious matter as deprives it of its pernicious qua- 
lities, or renders it capable of being expelled through 
fome of the emimclorics of the body. The noxious 
matter, however, is fuppofed to be averfe to this 
coftion, and ftr aggies' againft it with more or lefs 
iuccefs, according to the virulency of the matter 
and the powers of the conftitution. In this ftriig- 
gle between the noxious matter and the conftitution 
the fever confifts. When Nature is ftrong enough 
to perform perfect ccclion and expuliion, health 
h immediately rellorcd ; when Nature Is quite un- 
rqttal to the taik, tl;e pat vent dies ; when fhe per- 
forms- 
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forms it imperfectly^ there is an abatement of the 
difeafe ; but a new effort mull be made after a 
fhort paufe, and this is called relapfmg into the 
fever. 

This doctrine was believed with a degree of convic- 
tion that in general is only compelled by mathe- 
matical demonftration, or given to the evidence of 
the fences ; and phyficians were accuftomed to 
(peak with as much certainty of the coflion which 
takes place in a fever, as of that carried on in their 
kitchens. 

But this is the age of freethinking ; and fome 
daring fpirits treat the whole of this venerable doc- 
trine as a mere chimera. 

. What can fevers, atmofr. inftantly produced by 
<c cold or terror," fay they, " have to do with 
u morbific matter ? 

u The impreifion of cold, or an affection of the 
ic mind, are neither a noxious fubftarice coming 
. from without, or generated within tiid body. 

u When a fever with alarming fymptoms is re- 
u moved by the critical difcharge of a little blood 
" from the nofe, where, is the coclion r 

" The blood difcharged differs in nothing, as far 
u as can be perceived, from what remains in the 
« body. 

" When the crifis is by fweat, the fame hap- 
■ * pens ; nothing feemingly more morbific, no differ- 
" ence" whatever can be difcovered from that critical 
U fweat, and the fame evacuation on any leis im- 
" portant occafion*. 

M 2 u There 

* Fevers are' fometimes cftflingnifhcd Ivy the nature of the 
noxious matter they are fitpfiopd to he ftruggling to fhrow 
oat of the bodv ; and the various qualities of this hypothetical 
nutter are ckferibed with as mocfl accuracy ks if it ha'rf 
been examined bv a natural"^ ond awdlizcd bY i ShyWiffJ The 

n-rcuvacv 
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« There are indeed difeafes," continue they, " of 
" a different ctafs, in which fever is evidently the ef- 
" fed of a fpecific kind of morbific matter, received' 
" into the body, and where an irruption takes 
".place in confequence of the fever, which not only 
" clears the conflitution of the noxious matter in- 
" troduced, but deprives it of the power of ever 
" again receiving it. 

Of this nature is the fmall-pox, the chicken-pox, 
the meafles, and fome other fpecific contagions, of 
which the human body is fufceptible only once *. 

But, in thofe initances it fometimes happens that 
the fever terminates before the matter is expelled, 
and the contagious matter which produces the dif- 
eafe is never altered in its nature, or rendered 
mild and innocent by coction or otherwife, but is 
thrown out of the body, retaining all its original 
virulence T and capable of infecting thoufands. 

The objectors above alluded to make no fcruple, 
therefore, of afferting, that nothing that can with 
propriety be called concoction of morbific matter, 
particularly if altering its nature be implied in 
that term, takes place .in fevers; neither can 
any fuch thing happen in the difeafes jufl mention- 
ed, 

accuracy and minutenefe of thofe defcriptions are fometimes 
urged as proofs of the exigence of the matter in difpute, and 
of the truth of the doctrine that fevers are efforts of Nature 
to throw it out of the body. Without entering into that quef- 
tion, the, defcriptions of its qualities are certainly no better 
proofs of its exHtencc, than the records of the trials and con- 
demnation of witches are proofs that it once was the fafhio* 
in this'ifland for old women to ride through the air on broom- 
jtieks, and to have perfonal communication with Satan ; or 
than the ruins of the ancient temples are of the exiftence of 
Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Venus, and all the deities of Greece. 
„ * Jt- is very angular that it is the human body only that is luf- 
ceptlble of thefe particular contagious diibafes ; the brute cre- 
ation being entirely free "from them, as. well as from the ve- 
nereal diieafe. 
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ed, fince the noxious matter which produces the 
difeafe is thrown out of the body as unconcoifted 
•and noxious as when it entered. 

It has been attempted to give fome idea of the 
nature of concoction, by comparing it to the pro- 
cefs of digeftion, in which the different kinds of 
food, after remaining fome time in the ftomach, lofe 
their own peculiar natures, the finer parts being min- 
gled and transformed into one uniform liquor be- 
fore it enters the mafs of blood, and the groffer 
being expelled out of the body ; and during the pro- 
cefs of digeftion it is obferved that there is a dis- 
turbance and uneafinefs in fome degree like that 
occafioned by a flight fever. But the analogy fails 
in the moft effential point ; for even admitting that 
morbific matter received or formed in the body is 
the caufe of fever, there is no evidence that a!ny 
alteration is made upon it by the procefs of con- 
coction ; but nobody will queflion that a ftriking 
one is made on food by digeftion. 

After all, thofe who are the mofl averfe to the an- 
cient doctrine of coction feem to object rather to the 
expreflion than to the meaning ; for while they deny 
that noxious matter received into, or formed within 
the body, is the proximate caufe of fever, and 
that Nature concocts this matter during the courfe of 
the fever, and expels it, or renders it innocent before 
the difeafe terminates ; yet they acknowledge, what 
comes pretty nearly to the fame thing — they allow 
of the vis medicatrix naturae. 

Let us confider for a moment what then is the ftate 
of the controverfy. 

The old orthodox doctrine is, that a fever is an 
effort of Nature to change or concoct fome noxious or 
morbid matter that is in the conftitution, fo as that it 
{hall either be rendered quite innocent, or thrown out 

of the body. 

M 3 Tkc 
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The new herefy is, that there is no fuch thing as 
coction of morbific matter, but that as often as the bo- 
dy is injured, Nature directly excites fuch motions as 
are fuited to remove the caufe of the injury, obviate its 
bad effects, and reflore the conftitution to its wonted 
good health. The difference between the two doc- 
tries is not prodigious. 

The fate of every theory hitherto invented to ex- 
plain the proximate caufe of fevers, might, one would 
naturally think, deter from an attempt in which fo 
many have failed ; yet fo partial are we to what we 
conceive to be our own original ideas, fo natural are 
fuch inveftigations to the active and inquifitive mind 
of man, and fo neceffary are difquiiitions of this nature 
to thofe whofe profeiTion it is to lecture to medical 
ftudents, that it is probable a new theory will al- 
ways be founded on the ruins of the laft that is over- 
fet. 

The lateft attempt of this kind was made by aper- 
foft for whom I mult ever have the higheft efteem, 
from whom I received myearlieft medical inftructions, 
and whofe character and abilities will give weight to 
every opinion he adopts. — The theory in queftion is 
fhortly this : — Whether the remote caufes of fever be 
fear, coldj contagious miafmata, or whatever elfb; 
their fir ft effect is that of diminifhing the energy of the 
brain, and thereby weakening all the functions, parti- 
cularly the action of the extreme veffels. 

Debility then is the firft fymptom of a fever, and 
the caufe of the cold fit and a fpafmodic contraction of 
the extreme veffels, particularly thofe of the fur-face,, 
fuppofed to attend it. 

It is not found eafy to explain how debility produces 
this fpafmodic contraction, but it is imputed to the vis 
viedkatrix ?iatur&, or the law in the animal ceconomy 
above mentioned, by which motions are excited to ob- 
■yiate the effects of any thing nccriQus to the conftitu- 
tion : 
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tion ; and that the fpafm exifts, appears from the fup- 
preffion of all excretions, and the fhrinking of the ex- 
ternal parts, during the coldftage. This proves an in- 
direct ftimulus to the fanguiferous fyftem, by throw- 
ing the blood back with violence upon the heart and 
large arteries, and exciting them to flronger and more 
frequent contractions ; which increafed action of the 
heart and arteries continues till it reftores the dimi- 
niflied energy of the brain, extends this energy to the 
extreme veflels, overcomes the fpafm, reftores. their 
action, on which fweat breaks forth, the other excre- 
tories are alfo relaxed, and the fever abates * 

Such (abridged and imperfectly Sketched) is the 
doctrine of fever taught by Dr. Cullen, a name which 
muft give it weight, independent of its intrinfic merit ; 
which no doubt will appear ftill greater in the eyes of 
thofe who have the advantage of hearing from the 
mouth of that enlightened phyfician all the illuftra- 
tions, explanations and proofs, which his ingenuity and 
eloquence can bring in its fupport. 

Whether it is in danger of falling, when it lofes 
thofe great props ; and whether it will be more or 
lefs permanent than its predeceflbrs', is yet to be 
triad, 

M 4 II. OF 
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II. 

OF INFLAMMATORY FEVERS. 



IN treating of fevers in general, it was 
remarked, that in thefe difeafes the human body is 
liable to two morbid dates, with very different fymp- 
toms. 

In one, the heart and whole arterial fyftem is ftimu- 
lated to rapid and ftrong exertions, while the nervous 
fyftem feems lefs dire&ly affected. 

In the other, the nervous fyftem is more immediate- 
ly affected ; there is a weaker exertion of the heart 
and arteries, and more evident figns of general de- 
bility. 

The difeafe at prefent under difcuflion is accompa- 
nied with the firft of thefe ftates, and with many of the 
fymptoms which attend local inflammation. From 
this laft circumftance it derives the name inflam- 
matory. 

Some phyficians have afTerted, that no inflamma- 
tory fever can exift without local inflammation. 

This is faying, in other words, there is no fuch dif- 
eafe as an inflammatory fever ; for when there evi- 
dently is a local inflammation, the complaint is not 
called a fever, but derives a name from the part in- 
flamed. 

But thofe who aflert, that as often as the fymp- 
toms of this fever appear, there muft be a particular 
inflammation of fome part of the body, acknowledge 
at the fame time, that they cannot always tell where 
that particular inflammation is, becaufe it may be in 

fome 
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fome internal, indolent, or infenfible part, and confe- 
quently is neither to be feen nor felt. 

I do mot know whether this manner of reafoning 
will be thought convincing, but it certainly is conve- 
nient. 

If along with the fymptoms of fever, any particular 
part of the body is found in an inflamed ftate, thole 
who fupport the opinion in queftion tell you, this is 
exactly what they expecled, and knew from the begin- 
ning to be the cafe. 

And if you carry them to a patient who has all the 
fymptoms of this fever, and yet no partial inflamma- 
tion appears, they then tell you they are very forry 
you cannot fee nor the patient feel the particular 
part where the inflammation \i ; but they are fiire, 
from the fymptoms, there muft of neceflity be fome 
particular part inflamed ; that this was all they ever 
alferted, for they never had undertaken to make 
you fee or the patient feel more acutely than 
ufual. 

On fuch occafions thofe gentlemen feem to forget, 
that however indolent and infenfible certain parts of 
the human body may be in a natural ftate, inflamma- 
tion never fails to roufe and render them fenfible ; and 
although this were not the cafe, ftill the feat of inflam- 
mation would probably be difcovered by opening the 
body after death ; but there are many inftances of 
people dying of inflammatory fevers, whole bodies 
have been examined and dhTected by accurate ana- 
tomifts, and no appearance of local inflammation 
found. 

When fevers therefore difplay every inflammatory 
fymptom, while no part of the body can be perceived 
to be particularly affected, it feems highly reafonable 
to beli'Ve, that the fever is not fupported by any par- 
tial inflammation, but is diffufed over the whole fyf. 
tern. 

Inflammatory 
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Inflammatory fevers occur at any feafon of the year, 
and in any kind of weather ; but they are molt likely 
to be produced after a fudden change from mild wea- 
ther to froit, or on a change of the wind from any 
other quarter to the north or north-eaft. 

The fame fudden changes are undoubtedly often fol- 
lowed by catarrhs by the cynanche tonsillaris, or in- 
flammation of the tonfiJs, by pleurifies, and other dif- 
eafes of local inflammation ; all which complaints have 
many fymptoms in common with this fever, but are 
each of them diftinguifhed by peculiar fymptoms. 
The pleuriiy, for example, occalions coughing and 
painful refpiraj-ion ; tl»e fore throat, difficult degluti- 
tion, and fo on. 

When partial inflammation is not very confiderable, 
or affecting an organ of great delicacy and importance, 
the aclion of the heart is not much augmented, and of 
courfe the feverifh fymptoms are but moderate, al- 
though there feems to be a great impetus of blood in 
the veilels of the inflamed part. 

But when the topical inflammation affecls a vital or- 
gan, as the lungs ; or when the inflammation is vio- 
lent and extenfive in any part of the body, the heart 
itfelf is then flsmulated to rapid and ftrong exertions, 
and the whole mafs of blood difplay s the fame appear- 
ance as in the inflammatory fever. 

After a perfon has been attacked with the ufual 
fymptoms of the inflammatory fever, if he fuddenly 
perceives a throbbing pain in a particular part, it is an 
indication that the difeafe is not what is ftri&ly called 
an inflammatory fever, but a local inflammation. 
Whether that is to be coniidered as a fortunate or 
unfortunate circumflance, depends on the nature of 
the part that now feems peculiarly affected. 

If there is an uncommon clamminefs of tl-j mouth 
and throat, with a fharp pain darting through one or 
both ears in fwallowing, the difeafe will turn out an in- 
flammatory 
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flammatory fore throat, and probably a fuppuration of 
the tonfils will take place. Soon after the lame fe~ 
verifli fymptoms, if there comes a frequent dry cough, 
with opprefled breathing, and pain in one fide, a pneu- 
monic inflammation is threatened. 

The firfl cafe might be reckoned a fafe, the fe- 
cond a dangerous exchange for an inflammatory fe- 
ver. 

Fevers entirely of an inflammatory nature are, I 
imagine, not very frequent any where ; certainly 
thole of a mixed kind are mod common in this iiland. 

Even thofe which begin with every fyrnptom of in- 
flammation, and continue for fome time with the fame 
indications when prolonged beyond the ufiial term, 
that is, beyond the fecond week, without a favourable 
crifis, then difcover fymptoms which are conlidered as 
belonging more properly to the nervous fever ; this 
circumfrance fometimes gives" rife to difputes of fmall 
importance in themfelves, but which have been at- 
tended with difagreeable confequences. 

A phyfician called at the beginning of a complaint, 
is afked what is the patient's difeaie ? Perhaps he an- 
fwers, an inflammatory fever : Another called towards 
the end, when ftupor and fubfultus tendinum have ta- 
ken place, being alked the fame quertion, may very 
probably call the difeafe a nervous fever. They are 
both in the right ; yet an impreflion is left on the 
minds of the patient's relations, that one or other muft 
have been in the wrong. 

Names can have no influence on a judicious and ex- 
perienced practitioner, who carefully examines fymp- 
toms, weighs every concomitant circumftancc, and 
forms his treatment accordingly. But there are prac- 
titioners who pay more regard to the name than to any 
other circumftancc of the difeafe : Only be fo obliging 
as to furnifh them with that, and it is all the informa- 
tion they require ; let it be inflammatory fever, ner- 
vous 
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vous fever, hectic fever ; be what it will, they confult 
the laft new pra&ice of phyiic, and give you a pre^ 
icription direclly. 

I knew an inftance of a phyfician who was called at 
the commencement of a fever, which he diftinguifhed 
by a name applicable to the fymptoms which at that pe- 
riod of the difeafe were predominant, and he prefcrib- 
ed accordingly ; but not having it in his power to con- 
tinue his attendance when the fever had changed its 
nature, the patient was put under the care of fuch a 
practitioner as has been defcribed above ; who, among 
other circumftances, being informed by the attendants 
of the name by which his predeceflbr, a man of fome 
authority in the profcllion, had diftiiiguifhed the dif- 
eafe, overlooking the alteration which had fince taken 
place, this fagackms Doctor fixed his attention upon 
the name only ; and (as the firlt phyfician expreffed 
himfelf in narrating the ftory) having confulted his 
oracle, had very near killed the patient by approved 
good prefcriptions. 

I leave it to thofe who have had the greateft oppor- 
tunities, to declare, whether they have not in the 
courfe of their experience met with cafes exceedingly 
fimilar to this. 

It was hinted in the preceding chapter, that there 
was good reafbn to believe that the true inflammatory 
fever takes place independent of marfh or human miaf- 
mata ; for when they co-operate, the fever is of a 
mixed nature, difplaying at once 'fymptoms of inflam- 
mation, of nervous debility, and greater tendency to 
remiflion than is ufual in inflammatory fevers ; and 
what renders this more probable is, that intermittent 
and malignant fevers, which we have fuch ftrong rea- 
fon to be convinced proceed from thefe caufes, gene- 
rally happen in fpite of all the care againft cold and all 
the attention to regimen which the patient can take. — 
Let him do as he pleafes, if he lives in the neighbour- 
hood 
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hood of fens and marfhes, he will probably be feized 
with an ague • and let a perfon be as guarded as poffi- 
ble in other refpects, if he has any perfonal intercourfe 
with people in malignant fevers, he will be in great 
danger of catching one alfo; and very poffibly the 
difeafe may come, in the one or the other cafe 5 when 
it is lealt expected. Whereas the inflammatory fever, 
although more apt to come at one feafon than another 
when people are unguarded, yet feldom or ever, in 
any feafon, attacks thoie who avoid exceffes in exer- 
cife and regimen, and are careful not to catch cold. 
So far from appearing when leaft expected, we gene- 
rally know and can point out fome particular piece of 
imprudence or inattention, to which the inflammatory 
fever may reafonably be imputed. But if it is obfli- 
nately infifted upon that theie miafi^ata mufl have a 
fhare in this fever, we fhall only fay, that when there is 
the ftrongefl reafon to conclude that fuch miafmata do 
act in conjunction with cold, the effect is generally dif- 
ferent ; but, as was obferved on a former occafion, it 
is difficult to prove that an invifible fubftance is not 
prefent ; however, according to Celfus, " has laten- 
" tium rerum conjecturas ad rem non pertinere, quia 
iC non interfit, quid morbum faciat, fed quid tol- 
'« lat." 

The youthful, the fanguine, and the active, are 
moft liable to this i\ifea.ic. The fame elegant wri- 
ter probably alludes to this when he fays, <c Si 
*' plenior aliquis, et fpecioiior, et coloratior factus 
*' eft, flifpecta habere bona fua debet ." 

One reafon for young and active people being 
more liable to this fever tlkan perfons of more ad- 
vanced age and lefs activity, no doubt is, becaufe 
the former are more prone, from imprudence and 
love of bodily exertions, to expofe Ihemfelvcs to 
the fituations that bring ir on- 

It 
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It generally invades fuddenly with a ftrong cold' 
fit, 'followed by .fhofd fymptoms which mark vi- 
gorous* contritions Of the heart, a ftrong, rapid, 
full, and equal pulfe, excetfive heat, ,a remarkable* 
diminution of all the fecretions, evinced by a dry- 
fiefs of the fkm, tongue, throat, nofe, and bowels^ 
grSat thiffi, lofs of appetite, with impairment ot 
the fmelling and tafte ; the urine of a high red 
colour, icanty, and evacuated with heat ; the face: 
full and florid, with a rednefs of the eyes and aver- 
sion to light ; pain and confufion of the head \ 
quick refpiration^ and fometimes a dry cough ; yet 
the patient does not difplay much alarm about his 
own fituation > nor that dejection of fjairits which 
attends the nervous fever, 

When he feems juft ready to fall afleep, or lias 
actually begun to deep, he is apt to awake with a 
Hidden darting. This fymptom is alfo common irf 
the eruptive fever of tn€ fmall-pox. 

The abatements or remiffions are not very evi* 
dent, and always fhort when they appear. 

When this fever is very violent, and the fymp* 
loins not relieved in fome degree by evacuations' 
at the beginning, a high delirium enfues, the pa^ 
tient cannot be kept without difficulty in his bed* 
the pain and confufion in the head rifeS to frenzy 5 
and he is fometimes hurried off on the fifth or 
fixth day. 

The nervous fever generally is of longer dura- 
tion than the inflammatory ; yet in fome very fna^ 
Kgnant cafes of the former, the patient is alio car- 
ried off with fymptoms of high delirium before 
the fevetith day. 

What diftmguifhes the two in fuch violent cafeg 
is, that in the inflammatory the pulfe is vigorous 
almofl until the laft, and the patient himfclf dif- 
plays great bodily flrength in his ftruggling ; where- 
as 
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as in the nervous, the pulfe is contracted and final!, 
and although the patient is exceeding reftlefs, and 
ffruggles alib to get out of bed, yet his efforts 
are eafily controuled. 

But the moil frequent termi nation of this Fcvet 
is about the fcventh, or before the end of the 
ninth day, and always before that of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth ; for when prolonged after that 
time, it totally changes its character, the phlogiftic 
diathefis is gone, it is no longer an inflammatory fe- 
ver. The fame fymptcms which belong to the ner- 
vous fever then appear, and require the fame treat- 
ment. 

The, obvious indications of cure in this difeafo 
are, to abate the violent action of the heart, which 
gives rife to all the other fymptoms, and relax the 
conftritftion of the veflels on the furface of the bo- 
dy, which ieems to fupport and aggravate them. 

Nothing has been difcovered fmce the earlier 
medical records, which fo effectually gives relief 
in all difeafes where the blood is too impetuoufly 
propelled, as diminiming its quantity. In doing 
thh, however, great attention muft be paid to tiie 
degree of violence of the difeafe, the fex, age, and 
conftitution of the patient. 

From a ftrong man of a fangiiintf habit it may 
be expedient to take a pound of blood at once, 
and to repeat the operation, if the violence conti- 
nues, in the fame or in diminished quantity, a fe- 
cond or third time, at the diflance of eighteen 01* 
twenty-four hours . 

In plethoric patients the pulfe becomes fometimes 
more free and even Tlronger after bleeding than 
it was before, by refloring that degree of elastici- 
ty to the arteries which was impaired by too great 
fulnefs. The kind of oppreffion of the pulfe which 
proceeds from plenitude, can eafily be difthiguifhed 

bv 
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by practitioners of attention and experience from 
that occasioned by weaknefs. 

As this is tlie moft important thing that can be 
done in a pure inflammatory fever, it ought to be 
done at the beginning ; for after the third and 
fourth day it is thought not fo proper, and is cer- 
tainly not fo eifectual. If, however, the inflamma- 
tory fymptoms continue with unabated violence, 
and if from the head-ach or oppreilive breathing the 
brain or breaft feem particularly threatened, thofe 
circumftances plead more flrongly for this evacua- 
tion at any period of the difeafe, than the hypothe- 
tical notion of interrupting codlion, or any other 
confideration, can do againft it. 

It may be thought fuperfluous to add, that in 
Cafe the firlr. bleeding diminifhes the ftrength and 
fulnefs of the pulfe i and, of courie, the violence of 
the other fymptoms, a fecond bleeding, and ftill more a 
third, would be improper \ and even although the 
pulfe mould afterwards feem to return to its former 
Hate, the operation ought to be prefcribed with more 
caution, and if prefcribed, performed with more 
moderation than if the firffc bleeding had made no evi- 
dent change ; for what has happened is a proof that 
the inflammatory diathefis is not fo obftinate, nor is 
there lb great a probability that it will continue 
throughout the difeafe as there was before that change 
happened. 

I have had frequent occafion to obferve, in the ear- 
ly part of my life, that in hoipitals, repented bleed- 
ings are feldomer requifite than elle where ; for the 
effluvia of a number of fick has a conftant tendency to 
debilitate, and effect that change which is called pu- 
trefcent, however vigorous the patient's conflitution 
is, and however inflammatory the difeafe for which 
he has brought into the hofpital may be. 

In 
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In fevers of the latter kind the heat is imputed to 
an augmentation of the inteftine, not of the pngreffive 
motion of the blood ; and therefore diminifhing its 
quantity is not thought a means of abating it ; but 
without confidering at prefent whether that conje&ure 
is well founded or not, experience proves that bleed- 
ing, which is indifpenfable at the beginning of the in- 
flammatory fever, does harm in the nervous. 

On weighing the circumftances that may determine 
the propriety or impropriety of repeated bleedings, 
the nature of the difeafes which prevail at the time 
ought to have confiderable weight. 

A perfon of a ftrong plethoric habit may in confe- 
quence of expofmg himfelf to cold afcer being heated 
with violent exercife, or of fome other piece of im- 
prudence, be feized with every fymptom of an inflam- 
matory fever, at a time when putrid dileafes arc epi- 
demic . In this cafe it may be highly requiflte that he 
mould lofe fOme blood ; but in prudence he ought to 
lofe lefs than if inflammatory complaints were at that 
time the reigning difeafes. 

For although the violent caufe wmich brought on 
the difeafe has force to overcome every thing which 
oppofes it in flamping the character of the fever, yet 
the qualities and difpofition of the atmoiphere will af- 
terwards gradually operate in changing its nature to 
that of the prevailing epidemics. 

As a vifcid fcum of a whitifhor buff colour is gene- 
rally obferved to form on the blood as it cools, foon 
after being drawn out of the body, in all inflammato- 
ry dileafes, this buff was fuppofed to point out the de- 
gree of inflammation, and was confidered as a ilrong 
proof that inflammation in general proceeded from a 
vifcidity or lentor in the blood. 

But this phaenomenon being now accounted for in 
a different and more fatisfaclory manner, can no longer 
p-iye any aid to the hvpothefis it was formerly brought 

N to 
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to fupport ; yet although it cannot now be allowed to* 
arife from vifcidity in the blood,, it is Hill a proof that 
inflammatory difeafes do produce fuch a change in this 
fluid, as determines its constituent parts to arrange them- 
felves and fettle in a different manner from what they 
do in perfect health and in other difeafes ; and as this 
"propenfity in the blood feems to increafe with thofe 
inflammatory complaints, the thicknefs of this buff, 
in many cafes, may flill be confidered as an index, 
though but an uncertain one, of the degree of inflam- 
mation. 

What renders it flill more uncertain is, that it de- 
pends in- fome degree on the rapidity or flownefs with 
which the blood flows from the vein. When it ru flies 
in a free ilream without touching the arm, the fame 
blood will mew greater thicknefs of buff, than if it falls 
languidly, drop by drop, down the arm. 

And alfo becaufe the blood of pregnant women, 
though otherwife in perfect health, fhews the fame 
kind of buff on the fiirface as that of people in fevers,. 
pleurilies, and other inflammatory difeafes ; and fome- 
times this fizy pellicle is found on the blood of patients 
even in the nervous fever. But when the inflamma- 
tory diathefis prevails ftrongly,. the cruft upon the 
furface is generally found to adhere more tenacioufly 
to the craffamentum beneath, than when the inflamma- 
tory difpofition is weaker, or when the oppolite diathe- 
fis prevails ;- and in the latter cafe, what cruft there is, 
does not appear of fuch a decided buff colour, but 
feems rather of a green ifh colour, owing to the craf- 
iamentum Chining through it, becaufe of its thin- 
nefs. 

After diminifhing the quantity of blood, what has' 
themofl immediate tendeney to give relief in this dif- 
eafe, is to cleanfe the inteflinal canal. Clyfters alone 
^re not fuflicient for this purpofe, as they often do 

n©> 
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no more than empty the rectum, leaving much impure 
matter in the higher bowels. 

It is therefore highly expedient foon after bleeding, 
to give fuch a purgative as will effectually empty the 
whole courfe of the canal, and at once remove the ir- 
ritation of indurated faxes arid pent-up humours, pre- 
vent acrimonious abforptions, drain the arteries and 
other vefTels which pour their excretions into the cavi- 
ty of the inteftines, and by this evacuation weaken 
the too violent contractions of the heart and impe- 
tuofity of the circulation ; in other words, abate the 
fever. 

The proper-eft purgatives for anfwering all thole 
intentions are thole whole cooling and deobftruent na- 
ture enables them to warn away the contents of the 
bowels effectually, without dccalioning gripings, or 
Otherwife ftimulating the fyflem. The materia medi- 
ca furnifhes an ample variety of fuch. What in my 
opinion is equal if not fupcrior to any other, is a io- 
lutidn offal catharticus glauberi, or fal rupellenfis, in 
water, or in a decoction of tamarinds ; to thofe whofe 
ftomachs cannot bear the faline purgative given alone, 
the milder vegetable purgatives, of which rhubarb 
and fena are the beft, may be given either alone, or 
combined with fal polychreitus, cremor tartari, or ter- 
tariim fo'lubile. 

After the cavity of the inteftines is entirely emptied 
by a purgative at the beginning, emollient cryilers., 
adminiftered at proper intervals, will be fumcient to 
prevent coftivenefs through the courfe of the difeafe. 
They are alio fuppofed to promote urine, and to act 
as fomentations. 

Vomits can feldom be proper in this fever ; let us 
recollect the fymptoms, a hard, full and impetuous 
pulfe, burning heat, a fwelled glowing face, the vef- 
i'els of the eyes turgid with red blood ; in fuch a Mate 
of the body, when' the veflels feem ready of them- 

N 2 fdves 
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felves to burfl with plenitude and rapid circulation, to 
excite the violent exertion of vomiting might be high- 
ly dangerous. AntiidOnials, however, given in fuch 
imall dofes as do not occafion vomiting, are often of 
great fervice, by promoting perfpiration, and gently 
moving the bowels, fo as to render other laxatives un- 
neceiTary. In this way they very often contribute to 
abate the force of, or entirely to throw oft the fever ; 
and none operate more gently and more efiedlually 
than Dr. James 7 powder given in fmall dofes. 

As the moH diftinguifhing features of this fever feem 
to depend on the violent action of the vafcular iyftem, 
whatever contributes to ftimulate mull do harm. The 
impre (lions made by noile, light, external heat, and 
thirfl", are all of this kind. In preventing and remov- 
ing them we follow the impulje of nature, which in- 
clines the patient to ftillnefs, to darknefs, to a coot 
well-ventilated chamber^ and the conftant ufe of aci- 
dulated drinks. 

The exclufion of light and of noife was always con- 
sidered as expedient in fevers : but it is only a late 
practice in this ifland to indulge the patient in breath- 
ing a cool air, and in being freed from an opprefliye 
load of bed-clothes. Yet this is fo obvious and fo na- 
tural a way of giving relief to thofe who fuffer from 
heat, that nothing could have prevented its being uni- 
verfally adopted, but fome deeply rooted prejudice or 
erroneous theory reflecting the nature of fever, and 
the neceffity of forcing iweats. That thefe opinions 
were not founded on fair experience is now evident,, 
from the comfort and benefit found to flow from allow- 
ing the patient's bed-chamber to be frequently refrefh- 
ed with ibreams of cool air, by fprinkling it with vi- 
negar, by keeping it always unencumbered with the 
perfons and unhealed by the refpiration of too many 
people, and by relieving his body from oppreilive co- 
vering.- 

It< 
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It is of fervice alfo to warn the hands and face of 
the patient from time to time with tepid water and vi- 
negar, which, may be done more conveniently in a fit- 
ting than in a horizontal poflure. To be feated in 
an eafy chair for a conllderable part of the day, in- 
stead of laying in bed, is peculiarly proper when the 
head is much affected, and a delirium is threatened; be- 
caufe, in an erect pofture, the blood moving contrary 
to its own gravity, its motion is retarded, and its im- 
pulfe upon the brain diminifhed. 

Shaving the head, warning it frequently with vi- 
negar, and keeping it thinly covered, are always re- 
freshing, and fometimes give conllderable relief. 

Befides abating the uneafy and irritating fenfation of 
thirfl, indulging the patient to the height of his defire 
In proper drinks, is alfo of fervice, by diluting and 
cooling the overheated blood and juices. 

Thefe drinks mould be varied, and adapted to the 
varying tafle of the patient : pure water, barley wa- 
ter, feltzer water, lemonade, imperial, rennet, orange, 
lemon, or forrel wheys, ralberry or currant jelly 
diflblved in water, apple tea, balm tea acidulated 
with lemon juice, and other combinations, may be 
given with propriety ; and he mould not only be al- 
lowed but even prompted to drink them in confidera- 
ble quantities ; for thofe cooling and mild fubacid 
drinks not only quench and dilute, but alfo afford ma- 
terials for free perfpiration, and contribute to ve- 
move the conftriction of the veffels. The manner in 
which they contribute to this is difputed. Some 
think it is by dilatation, as the liquors pafs through 
the excretories of the vefl'cls ; but to this it is object 
ed, " that the obftrucUon muft have already been re- 
« moved before they can pafs ;"— to which thole who 
fnpport the idea of dilatation reply, " that the con- 
" traction is never fo great as to prevent perfpiration 
K altogether, but only to diminifh it ; That thin di- 

N ; "luting 
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u luting liquors received into the blood, tend in the 
(C courie of circulation -to the extreme veffels, and 
^ by an uniform and gentle preffure, fwell the larger 
u veflels, and fo gradually dilate and remove the con- 
" traction of the iinaller. 5 ' 

This mechanical method feems improbable to 
others, who explain the effe& of the liquors in tending 
to remove the fpafm, by the fympathy and connexion 
between the ftomach and flsin, which they fupport by 
various illuftrations ; this in particular : "A draught 
*' of cold water," fay they, " is often a pleafant 
*' and effectual means of producing fweat ; and it has 
" that crtect long before it can be fuppoied to have 
*' entered the circulation, and have been determined 
" to the fkin." 

The material thing to know is, that thofe cooling 
drinks do certainly promote perfpiration, and abate 
the fever ; the means by which they do it, if lefs cer- 
tain, are alfo lefs important. 

The tepid bath has often been recommended in this 
fever, upon the fuppolition that it mud be of fervice 
in promoting the relaxation of the velfels on the fur- 
face, which fee ns fo mach required ; and when, on 
account of the difficulty of moving the patient, the en- 
tire bath cannot be ufed, fteeping and fomenting the 
legs, thighs and belly, with flannel cloths wrung af- 
ter being dipped in warm water, or applying large 
bladders filled with warm water to the patient's body, 
have been recommended as fubftitutes to the bath : 
But the pulfe is fo vehement, and the (kin lb hot in 
this fever, that any additional heat feems dreadful to 
the patient; and it is almoft impoShble to ufe the bath 
or thefe fomentations, without doing more harm, by 
fatiguing and heating the patient, and ftimulating the 
heart to more rapid contractions, than fervice, by the 
relaxation they are expected to produce. 

; Keeping 
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Keeping the patient's body lightly covered, and ad- 
mitting a cool ftream of frefti air to pafs from time to 
time through the bed-chamber, is a more probable 
means of abating the violence of the fever than fuch 
fomentations, whole inconveniences are inftantancous, 
and whofe benefit is uncertain. 

With regard to diet, very little needs be faid 5 Na- 
ture herfelf generally takes care that no error mall be 
committed during the continuance -of this difeafe in 
that article; even when injudicioufly urged, the pa- 
tient feldom is perfuaded to iwallow any thing but 
drink: If by accident he mould have an inclination for 
ibmething more folid, panado, roafted apple, a few 
grapes, or fome .other mild ripe fruit,, is all that mould 
be allowed. 

The moil important relief that art can afford in 
this fever, proceeds undoubtedly from the evacuations 
of bleeding and purging at the beginning, the con- 
tinued ufe of cooling diluting drinks, with antimonial 
alteratives ^ all the good effects expected from thefe, 
however, will be promoted by the aperient, quench- 
ing, refrigerating, .and diaphoretic qualities of ibme 
of the neutral falts, particularly of nitre; as much of 
this fait therefore as is thought requifite, may be dif- 
Iblved in the patient's drinks. 

One inconvenience fometimes attends the ufe of this 
medicine in due quantities, which is its fitting uneafy 
■on the ftomach... This effect will be prevented, in fome 
conftitutions, by combining the nitre with the faline 
draughts of Riverius, inftead of mixing it with the 
patient's drinks ; fifteen or twenty grains of the former 
may be added to each of the latter, and given every 
four or every fix hours : But if the nitre itill feems to 
give uneafmefs, Riverius' draught, which, is equally 
agreeable to the taile and ftomach, may be given 
alone, and repeated everv two or three hours. 

'j\ r 4 This 
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This fever fometimes is entirely carried off by a 
{mail hemorrhage at the nofe, and often yields to the 
evacuations ufed at the beginning ; if neither happen, 
but yet the fymptoms feem considerably checked, and 
their violence abated, in all probability a favourable 
crilis by fweat may be looked for about the end of the 
firft week ; but whether it mould take place then, or at 
fome future period, the following fymptoms announce 
the abatement of the fever : The pulfe becoming foft- 
er and flower, the head-ach and thirft abating, the 
urine increafing in quantity, and moifture returning to 
the nofe and mouth. Soon after thefe flattering appear- 
ances an univerfal fweat breaks forth, the urine depo- 
fits a light reddifli or a white fediment, the patient 
gets fome refrefhing fleep, and the pulfe becomes mo- 
derate, the fever is gone, and the patient requires 
nothing but a gradual return to nourifhing diet to re- 
ftore his former health. 

III. THE 
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III. 
THE REMITTENT OR MIXED FEVER. 



A V I N G endeavoured to defcribe 
the fymptoms, and detail the method of cure, in 
what is, itrictly ipeaking, called the inflammatory 
fever, before I proceed to that in which the fymp- 
toms are of a nature directly oppoiite, I fhall give 
the beft idea I can of a fever much more common 
than either, in which the fymptoms which proceed 
from an over-violent action of the heart, are blend- 
ed with thofe which feem to proceed from marfh 
or human miafmata, and which indicate a direct 
affection of the brain and nerves. 

One reafon for preferring this order is, that 
when the diathefis which reigns during the for- 
mer, and which appears at the beginning of this 
mixed fever, is fubdued by the continuation of ei- 
ther difeafe, they then entirely afTume the fame 
fymptoms and appearance which occur in the ner- 
yous fever, and are to be treated in the fame man- 
ner. 

In enumerating the remote cafes of fevers, a 
Jloppage of the perfpiration, by expofing the body 
to cold, was amgned as the ufual caufe of the in- 
flammatory fever, and this not from any reafoning 
a priori on the nature of cold, or the probable ef- 
fects it might produce by (hutting up the perfpi- 
rable matter or otherwife, but merely becaufe we 
fee that inflammatory difeafes of various kinds, and 
fevers in particular, often occur alter the body has 

been 
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been fb expofed, and when we know of no other 
£aufe to produce them. 

In like manner we conclude, that the vapour ari- 
iing from ftagnating water and putrefying vegetable 
and animal fubftances, being ablbrbed by or applied 
to the human body, produces intermittents ; but we 
form this concluiiou from no philofophical deduc- 
tion drawn from an invefligation of the nature of 
the vapour, but fimply becaufe intermittents are 
molt frequent in low and marfhy countries, where 
this vapour mod abounds. 

And having obferved that a frill more malignant 
fever often arifes in places where men are greatly 
crowded together, we infer that the effluvia or 
miafmata of the human body produce the nervous 
malignant fever* 

But although no human genius or inveftigation 
would difcover, a priori, that cold produces inflam- 
matory fevers ; the vapour of marines intermittents, 
or the human miafmata nervous fevers ; yet when 
we have fo much reafon to think that this is real- 
ly the cafe, a very moderate capacity would fuf- 
peci that thofe caufes acting in conjunction, would pro- 
duce a difeafe complicated with the fymptoms of 
all the genera. It would not be unnatural even to pro- 
ceed to other conclufions, fuch as, that this mixed 
fever would be moil prevalent, when an uncom- 
monly cold and moift autumn fucceeded an uncom- 
monly hot fummer ; that in the winter and forme 
the inflammatory fymptoms would be ilronger than 
in the fummer or autumn ; that it would be more 
fevere in fleets and armies during campaigns, be- 
caufe failors and foldiers are then more expofed 
than other men to the influence of all the three 
caufes ; that in armies the foot foldier would be 
more liable to the difeafe than the dragoon, the 
private centinel than the officer $ that the fymptoms 

would 
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would vary in different countries, according to the 
degrees of heat, cold, and moifture ; that in bar- 
racks, and in hofpitals, the nervous fymptoms would 
preponderate, and in the field, the inflammatory ; 
and finally that the various conftitutions on which 
this difeafe might be engrafted, would contribute 
to form various fhades and differences in the fymp- 
toms. 

All thofe inferences, which feem fo obvious, are 
confirmed by experience. 

This mixed fever is defcribed under various 
names by different authors, particularly under thofe of 
bilious fever, remitting fever, autumnal fever ; which 
defcriptions when attentively confidered, are found to 
imply a difeafe effentially the fame ; but wherein parti- 
cular fymptoms predominate in one cafe, and others in 
another, in confequence of the ftate of the weather, 
the coniHtution of the patient, and the place in 
which he refides at the time he labours under the 
complaint. Perhaps all the above names might be 
objected to on good grounds : Bilious may be faid 
to be improper, becaufe the fymptom which gives 
rife to the name does not always attend the dif- 
eafe ; remitting may be objected to, as not fuifi-t 
ciently diitinguifhing, becaufe all fevers remit 
in fbme degree ; and autumnal may be thought 
equally open to criticifm, becaufe the difeafe occurs 
alfo in other feafons. 

Whichfoever of thofe names I may occafionally 
ufe in treating of this mixed fever, I fhall always 
mean the fame difeafe, although I may apply that 
name which I think beft adapted to the fymptom 
under confideration at the time. 

The mixed fever ufually begins with a feeling of 
wearinejs, a frequent inclination to yawn, an irre- 
gular fenfation of cold, approaching to chillinefs, a 

confufed 
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confufed pain m the head, naufea, thirfl, and very 
often vomiting. 

It feldom attacks fo brifkly or fuddenly as the in- 
flammatory fever. The pulfe, though hard and 
quick, is not fo frrong, full, and equal ; neither is 
the heat fo great nor fo uniform ; the remiffions 
are more evident and permanent ; and when they 
appear, there is a moifture on the fkin, which fel- 
dom is found at the beginning of the true inflam- 
matory fever. The naufea in this fever is greater 
than in the inflammatory, and more apt to produce 
bilious vomitings, which are generally preceded by 
a pain about the pit of the flomach. In the in- 
flammatory fever the tongue is dry ; in the remit- 
ting fever it is covered from the beginning with 
a whitifn moiil mucus, 'which gradually, as the fe- 
ver advances, becomes dry, and of a brown co- 
lour. 

The fymptoms both of the inflammatorjr and the 
mixed fever augment in the night ; but in the latter 
there is a remimon attended with fweat towards 
morning ; after an abatement of a few hours the 
fame fymptoms return, but are feldom introduced 
any more by a fenfe of cold or chillinefs. 

In this manner the fever fometimes continues, 
with acceffions towards night, and remiffions in the 
morning, for feveral days ; the former, however, 
gradually gaining ground, till at length the latter 
are hardly perceptible. 

There are inftances of this fever attacking in a 
much more violent manner, the patient complain- 
ing of acute head-ach, third, excellive heat, and 
the fever increafmg within a few hours after his 
being firft feized, to a high and frantic delirium. 
I have feen many cafes or' this kind in Dutch Era- 
bant ; for this laffc fymptom feldom or never hap- 
pens in the remitting fever, except in hot climates, 

or 
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6r if in a moderate climate, in the moift, low, 
and marfhy countries, at the hotteit feafb'ii of the 
year, and to thofe who from necemty or impru- 
dence have ufed fevere exercife in the midfl of 
fogs, or during the ardour of the fan. 

Sir John Pringle gives inftances of fuch violent 
cafes ; they happened in the flatted and moft foggy 
country in Europe, in the neighbourhood of Eois-le- 
duc, to foldiers obliged to ufe hard exercife on the 
duty of foraging, while the adjacent plains were in- 
undated *. 

But in all thofe cafes the influence of marfh 
miafmata formed an eflential difference between them 
and the inflammatory fever, ariling alfo from vio- 
lent exercife, but ufed in countries free from all 
fuch miafmata, as is hinted in the foregoing chap- 
ter on fevers in general, and alfo in that on in- 
flammatory fevers § ; for in the former, notwith- 
ftanding the fuddennefs of the attack and! the high 
outrageous delirium, after a few returns of fuch pa- 
roxyfms, there are fo great figns of debility as to oc- 
cafion fainting, when the patient is raifed from a 
recumbent to an erect pofture. 

The patient is alfo generally troubled with much 
- naufea and retching, and the delirium goes off in a 
few hours with profufe fweatj in fome cafes return- 
ing next day, and remitting in the fame manner ; 
none of which cireumftances occur in the unmixed 
inflammatory fever, when it attacks in the fame vio- 
lent manner with high delirium . 

But fuch violent cafes are rare, this mixed fever 
ufually beginning with milder fymptoms, irregular 
chiHinefs, laffltude, confufion of the head,, aching of 
the bones, and diforder of the ftomach. 

If 

* Vide Pringle's Gbfervations, &c. 7th edition, page 75— 78.- 
\ Vide pagfS 509 and page 34?- 
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If the ftrength and hardnefs of the pulfe induce 
the phyfician to order bleeding, the blood general- 
ly throws up abundance of inflammatory cruft, not- 
withftanding which, inftead of greater and more dis- 
tinct remiUions, which he probably expects from 
the evacuation, a fudden and dangerous degree of 
weaknefs not unfrequently follows ; for in the pro- 
grefs of this fever the pulfe is not fo fleady as in 
the inflammatory. 

This difeafe is fometimes accompanied at the be- 
ginning with coliivenefs, at other times with a ten- 
dency to loofenefs ; the firft cafe forms a prefump- 
tion of an inflammatory bias in the difeafe. 

Exceflive ficknefs, bilious vomiting and purging, 
are often the predominant fymptoms at the be- 
ginning of this fever ; and when thefe evacuations 
are judicioufly encouraged and amfted by repeated 
draughts of mild fubacid drinks^ and plentiful di- 
lution continued for fome time after the evacua- 
tions have abated, this treatment alone frequently 
carries off the fever ; — -in my opinion it performs 
this fervice oftener than it gets the credit of it. 

For as the cholera, a difeafe confifting of alter- 
nate vomiting and purging of bilious matter, is not 
uncommon at the time of the year when this fe- 
ver is molt apt to prevail ; when the fever is ac- 
companied with bilious vomitings and purgings, and 
is actually cured by encouraging thefe evacuations, 
it is fometimes imagined that the whole of the difeafe 
was a cholera, although in reality a formed fever 
had commenced, of which the vomiting and purg- 
ing were only fymptoms. 

It may be faid that it is impoffible to know 
that a difeafe, which fuddenly retires, would ever 
have advanced ; and the cholera is a difeafe which 
frequently occurs, independent of any formed fe- 
ver. 

But 
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But as the cholera often occurs without fever, 
when a perfon is feized with a cold fit, followed 
by heat and other fymptoms of fever, although bi- 
lious vomiting and." purging mould accompany of 
follow thefe feveriih fymptoms, the difeafe mould be 
confidered as a fever, and not a cholera. 

Behdes, when this fever is epidemic, we fee fre- 
quent instances of its beginning with vomiting and 
purging; but the patient refufing to encourage by 
any means thofe evacuations, they flop of themfelves, 
in which cafe the fever generally continues, with great 
ficknefs and oppreffion through the remaining courfe 
of the difeafe : Whereas when the patient has the re- 
iblution to perfevere, in fpite of nauiea and ficknefs, 
in drinking abundantly of mild diluent liquors, and al- 
fo allows them to be injecled by the anus, till the 
redundant and acrimonious bile is entirely warned 
from the alimentary canal, the feverifh fymptoms are 
more apt to ceafe along with the vomiting and the 
purging, the whole diforder terminating in a profufs 
and univerfal perfpiration . 

Chillinefs, head-ach, and every indication of a be- 
ginning fever, had accompanied the vomiting and 
purging in the laft cafe as in the firft,- and there was 
the fame reafon to dread the continuation of it in both 
inflances^ Since, therefore, it feldomer continues 
when thofe evacuations are freely promoted than when 
they are not, it feems highly probable that promoting 
them by plentiful dilution, is not only the propereft 
treatment of a cholera, but alfo a likely means of car- 
rying ofFa fever which begins with the fymptoms of 
a cholera. 

And although this method does not fncceed in re- 
moving every fever that begins with thofe fymptoms, 
there is the greater!: reafon to believe that it is ahyays 
of fervice, and alleviates or prevents many trouble- 
some fvmptoms in the courfe of the fever. 

The 
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The good eflecls which antimonial medicines, givcii 
It the beginning of this fever, often produce, render 
tiiis itill more probable ; the vomiting, purging and per- 
foration which they excite (for it is when they excite 
all the three that they are mod fuccefsful) often hav- 
ing the fame efficacy in removing this fever when it 
begins without thofe fymptoms, that promoting them 
by continued dilution has when the fever fets in with 
them. 

When the fymptoms of a fuperabundance of bile 
appear from the commencement of this fever, there is 
n. great probability that the patient will be peculiarly 
fubject to ficknefs, opprellion, drought, bilious ftools,' 
with fwelling and tenfion of the belly, through the 
courfe of it . 

Thofe painful and difagreeable fymptoms fometimes 
take place, notwithstanding all the care that can be 
taken to promote the evacuation of bile from the be- 
ginning, but are apt to be more lev ere, to be attend- 
ed with gripes, with heat, and fometimes even with' 
excoriatioli about the fundament, when this is ne- 
glected. 

Worms are fometimes pa (Ted by flool, fometimes 
they are thrown up by vomiting in the courfe of this' 
fever, and lometimes efcape by the mouth without 
vomiting, and in fuch cafes the griping and ficknefs' 
are remarkably obflinate and fevere. 

Lanciiius firil: gave an opinion, which has been fmce 
adopted by Sir John Pringle and Dr. Donald Monro, 
in their books upon the difeafes of the army, that as 
thefe animals fometimes lie long in the bowels without 
creating much uneafinefs to perfons otherwile well, he 
iuppofes that in all who have this fymptom, the worms' 
are lodged before the fever begins ; and then being 
annoyed by the increafe of heat, and the cor- 
ruption of the humours in the primas vis (confequent 
on the fever) they begin to move about and flruggle to 

get 
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get out, and fo occafion the difagrceable fymptoms 
above mentioned . 

Notwithstanding the refpe&able authority by which 
this opinion is f imported, I cannot help thinking it more 
probable that thefe animals are produced by the ef- 
fects of the fever, than that they exifl previoufly ; 
and that being- feduced and perverted from their 
original Ji'ate of innocence by the corruption of the 
difeafe, they then, for the firft time, become mif- 
chievous wanderers all over the alimentary canal : 
Which opinion is greatly confirmed by this circum- 
ftance* that worms are very feldom found in the 
bowels of grown-up perfons who die of other dii- 
eafes. 

The urine is generally high-coloured and trans- 
parent, and rendered in fmall quantity at the be- 
ginning of this fever ; in the progrefs of the difesfe 
it afTumes a citron colour, or becomes turbid ; if 
the difeafe takes a favourable turn, it is made in 
confiderable greater quantity, and fometimes (not 
always) depofits a pale brick-coloured fediment. 

The duration of this fever, like that of all fe- 
vers, is uncertain ; as I am convinced that it is 
fometimes checked and fometimes entirely removed 
by affifting fpontaneous or exciting artificial eva- 
cuations on its firft appearance ; I am alfo con- 
vinced that its courfe may be fhortened by other 
means which may be ufed during its progrefs : I 
therefore cannot be furprized at that uncertainty. 

As for the ancient and venerable do&rifte of cri- 
tical days, without calling in queftion the veracity 
or judgment of thofe great men, who in other cli- 
mates, when the mode of living was more fimple, 
and at a period when the practice of medicine 
was more paflive than it is at prefent, firft point- 
ed them out j I have only to lay, that what ob- 

O fervatioiTs 
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fervations I have been able myfelf to make, hav<5 
not taught me to rely upon them. 

I therefore look up with admiration at the fupe- 
rior penetration of thofe who inform us, that they 
can perceive them take place with wonderful regu- 
larity even in this uncertain climate, and in thefe 
days of luxury and excefs, and notwithstanding the 
vai inis methods of treating fevers now in ufe. For 
even admitting that Nature of hcrfelf had a defire 
of terminating a fever on one day rather than an- 
other, and that a few faline draughts, caflor bo- 
lufes, or a little cordial confection, could not much 
difturb the natural course of things, yet it fcems 
reafonable to expect that fuch powerful medicines 
as antimony and Peruvian bark would make a 
great alteration in the progrefs and periods of the 
fever, and put it out of the reach of every eye 
but that of faith, to difcern the critical movements 
in queilion. To fuppofe that thefe medicines will 
abridge the fever, without difconcerting the critical 
periods, is to fuppofe a great deal. 

If it is difficult to point out a regular plan of 
treatment in difeafes whole appearance is more uni- 
form, it muft be ftill more difficult in fuch a dif- 
temper as this, whole remiffions announce it of a 
middle nature between the continued and remittent 
fever, while another combination of fymptoms in- 
cline us to think it alfo of an intermediate kind be- 
tween the inflammatory and the nervous ; and whofe 
Proteus difpofition, after difplaying the ftrongeft like- 
nefs to the former, is apt fuddenly to affume the 
mod malignant features of the latter. As bleeding 
is 10 beneficial in the one and lb hurtful in the 
other, one of the firft and moll important points to 
be decided in our treatment of this mixed fever, is, 
in what degree that evacuation is- proper, and in what 
calcs it is proper at all .. 

Wc 
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We find a very great difference of opinion among 
medical writers on this important head ; and there 
are fome who firft infill at great length upon the 
neceffity of repeated bleedings at the beginning, 
when the pulfe is ftrong and frequent, warn us, 
in pathetic terms, of the danger of delay ; becaufe 
the opportunity of doing good by that evacuation, 
if neglected, I will never return ; and in a fubfe- 
quent paragraph the prudent author informs us, 
that however ftrong the phlogiflic diathefis appears 
to be at the commencement of fevers, yet in ma- 
ny inftances it does not form the eflential part of the 
difeafe, and will not continue through the courfe 
of it. We are reminded, that u to diminifh the 
" quantity of blood is an eafy affair, but to reftore 
" that fource of ftrength is tedious and difficult, 
<c and intreated to be upon our guard, for perhaps 
" nervous debility and pntrefcency are lurking be- 
" hind the inflammatory fymptoms, ready to ft art 
" forth and ravifh the patient out of our hands as 
" foon as he has loft a little blood." 

Such admonitions are no doubt well meant, 
and deferve our gratitude, as much as the com- 
mander in chief did that of the officer whom he 
detached upon a hazardous expedition, with pref- 
fing orders to haften his march and attack the ene- 
my as foon as poffible, taking care at the fame time 
not to precipitate things in the leaft, but to wait 
patiently for a proper opportunity ; as the enemy, 
on their part, were extremely well difpofed to 
deftroy him and his whole army, if they could. 
Admonitions to avoid the dangers by which we feem 
equally prefTed, of bleeding or letting it alone, are 
of little fervice, unlefs they are accompanied with 
fuch particular directions as may affift our judg- 
ment in determining on the one meafure or the 

other; 

O 2 The 
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The flate of the weather and feafon of the year 
will aflifh a little in deciding this point, becaufe the 
nature of the fever will more probably incline to 
what is called the putrid kind in autumn after a ve- 
ry hot fummer, than during the frofts of winter 
or the piercing winds of the fpring. Eleeding there- 
fore will more probably be requilite in the one 
feafon than in the other, and may be ventured in 
greater quantity, although the fymptoms fhould be 
nearly the fame. 

When the patient is coftive, there is more reafon 
to believe the fever to be of an inflammatory na- 
ture than when his body is loofe. 

When difeafes of a nervous malignant tendency 
prevail, or have lately vifited a peribn in a fever 
of that fpecies, or when the patient is lodged in 
an hofpital, we ought to be more cautious of bleed- 
ing at all, and more moderate in the quantity to 
be taken, than if no fuch diftempers were epidem- 
ic, or than, if the patient had not had any inter- 
courfe with a perfon from whom he could re- 
ceive the contagion, or than if he breathed an at- 
mofphere more free from human effluvia than is to 
be found in hofpitals. 

The fame caution and moderation are more re- 
quifite with patients whofe natural conflitution is 
weakly,, than with thofe who are robuil and ple- 
thoric. 

Due weight being allowed to all thefe circum- 
stances, we {hall be enabled to determine with ftill 
more accuracy upon the propriety of venefeclion, 
by attentively coniidering the fymptoms themfelves ; 
and when we fmd thofe which indicate the opera- 
tion blended with thofe which forbid it, our deci- 
iion will depend upon which preponderate. 

Should a rabuft man, for example, complain of a 
fenXation of cold, with irregular (hiverings, fucceed- 

ed 
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ed by great heat, a ftrong and rapid pulfe, with 
pains in the loins and head, and is at the fame 
time coftive, it will be expedient to let fome blocd 
previous to giving an emetic or uiing any medicine, 
although the difeafe occurs in autumn, and the pa- 
tient has a yellow ifh tinge in his eyes, a bitter tafle 
in his mouth, and much naufea. But if the cold fit is 
preceded by long continued. liitlcrlhefs, if it amounts 
only to a feeble fenfe of cold or irregular chiilinefs, 
if attended with an open belly, and if the patient 
feems djjefted, it will be bell to wave the bleeding, 
although the fkin mould be very hot and the pulfe 
pretty full and ftrong. 

The two circumflances which deferve to have the 
greateit weight in deciding this queilion, are the na- 
ture of the prevailing epidemic, if any prevails, and 
the conftitution of the patient ; for if the laft is not ex- 
ceedingly ftrong and plethoric indeed, and the pulfe 
ftrong and full in proportion, it will be fafefl to 
omit bleeding when nervous malignant fevers are 
frequent in the neighbourhood. But if the flrength 
of the patient and the fympton»3 of inflammation 
determine us to rifk this evacuation, it mould be in 
a much more moderate degree than we might have 
thought expedient, had no fuch epidemics reigned 
at the time. 

After all the accuracy that can be difplayed in 
pointing out the proper treatment in this important 
article, cafes occur that puzzle phyficians of the 
greateit natural fagacity and molt improved expe- 
rience — and perhaps puzzle thofe of this defcription 
only ; for there are fome to whom no extenfion of prac- 
tice can give experience, and to whofe felf-fuffi- 
ciency no cafe, however complicated with oppofmg 
fvmptoms, feems intricate. 

' After bleeding, or having decided that the evacu- 
ation is not neceJTary, the meafure to be taken in 

O 3 the 
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the next place admits of no doubt. The ftomach 
and whole length of the alimentary canal mould be 
emptied . 

The remains of food, the redundancy of bile and 
other fecretions, with the wind and fasces there ac- 
cumulated, have, doubtlefs, conliderable effect in 
aggravating every fymptom at the beginning of the 
fever, and we lometimes have the fatisfaction of 
finding the fever entirely removed in confequence 
of the means taken to cleanfe the firft paiTages. 

If there is a confiderable degree of naufea, it will 
be to no purpofe to begin with a purgative ; be- 
caufe in this fituation the patient would in all pro- 
bability throw it up. It will be beft, therefore, to 
begin by ordering a laxative clyfter ; and after the 
operation of that medicine is over, to give an 
emetic. 

The firft will wafh the hardened faeces from the 
rectum, and render the operation of the fetond 
more effectual. It will be beft not to give the 
emetic at the time of the acceffion ; but rather wait 
till that feems to abate. 

Two or three grains of tartar emetic difTolved 
in a little water will generally prove a fufficient 
dofe, and in this fever is more efficacious than ipe- 
cacoanha, which in the dyfentery is preferable to 
tartar emetic. The vomiting, whqn it begins, rauft 
be promoted by drinking very plentifully of warm 
water ; and in cafe the firft dofe fliould not ope- 
rate within half an hour after it is taken, three 
grains more may be difTolved in a quart of warm 
water ; and half a pint of this folution may be 
drank every quarter of an hour till it has had the 
defired effect. 

Exhibited in this manner, the antimonial gene- 
rally proves both emetic and purgative, effectually 
cleanfing the whole inteftinal canal, and often pro- 
ducing 
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ducing fuch a determination to the furface, as brings 
on an univerfal diaphorefis, and removes the- con- 
ftricnon of the extreme veffels, all of which effects 
united, fometimes carry off the fever. 

As there is reafon to think that much acrimo- 
nious bile is fometimes accumulated in the gall-blad- 
der and flexure of the duodenum, and much rancid 
matter retained in the bowels at the beginning of 
this fever, it follows of courfe that fuch accumu- 
lations muft aggravate every fymptom of the fe- 
ver ; and it cannot be doubted that throwing fuch 
a load out of the body muft have confiderable ef- 
fect in cooling and relieving the oppreffed patient ; 
but then it is urged, that this redundancy and ac- 
cumulation of bile and other acrimonious matter be- 
ing the effect and not the caufe of the fever, the 
removal of it, although it do produce an abatement 
of the fymptoms, cannot pofiibly remove the fe- 
ver, 

However plaufible this may feem, I am fully 
convinced from obfervation, that vomits, and par- 
ticularly thofe of emetic tartar, are often of great 
fervice, independent of their effect of unloading the 
ftomach, fometimes even when the ftomach feems 
to have been quite clean, and when nothing has 
been thrown up befides the emetic itfelf and the 
water. 

The action of vomiting is violent and convul- 
five ; the retchings, which continue after the fto- 
mach itfelf is quite empty, are ftill more fo : They 
produce a copious and univerfal perfpiration ; they 
■affect every veffel of the body ; the ftomach has 
a ftronger fympathy than any other organ, the heart 
excepted, with the whole body ; and I have not a 
doubt that emetic tartar, exhibited in the manner 
above mentioned, fometimes entirely makes off fe- 
vers. I mall not make any farther attempt to cx- 

O 4 plain 
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plaift Jidiv ; Such an attempt would be as fuperfiu* 
ous as it might be unfucceisful ; for thole who ex- 
pect nothing from this medicine but cleaniing the 
firfc paffages, and preventing noxious absorption, 
may think the antlmonial neceffary for thole pur- 
poies at lealt ; and if, upon trial, they find that it 
has another Salutary effect befides that which they 
expected, the good resulting to the patient will be 
deemed, it is to be hoped, a Sufficient compensation 
for the refutation of their argument. 

If at the beginning of the fever the patient has 
a violent vomiting, it will not be proper to give 
either tartar emetic or ipecacoanha, but rather to 
promote the Spontaneous vomiting by plentiful' and 
repeated draughts of warm water, until the fcomach 
is completely cleanfed, and the vomiting ceafes ; for 
vomiting is the cure of vomiting in all cafes, except 
when it proceeds fiom an inflammation, or Some 
other diSeaSe of the jiibflance of the ftomach. 

When the vomiting is accompanied with a purg-^ 
ing, as is often the cafe, plentiful drinking, with- 
out any cathartic medicine, will be Sufficient to pro- 
mote this evacuation as well as the other j but if 
there is no natural lo.ofeneis, or if the tartar eme- 
tic, the ipecacoanha, James' powder, or whatever 
may have been given to excite vomiting, operates as 
a vomit vonly, without emptying the bowels alSo, 
it will be highly expedient to gi\ e the patient an 
injection a fhort time after the operation of the 
emetic, and a cooling purgative the following day. 

But if at the beginning of the fever there is neither 
a vomiting nor a great degree of naufea, it will be 
moft expedient to give, previous to the emetic, and 
immediately after the bleeding (if bleeding is at all 
neceffary) a medicine that we are certain will dircii- 
ly prove cathartic ; for it is of great importance to 
cleanfe the whole alimentary canal, and prevent acrid 

abSorptioiu 
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absorptions, as fcon as we poffibly can ; and in this 
cafe the tartar emetic may be given the clay after 
the operation of this purgative. 

In ftiort, the ririt thing to be done on the attack 
cf the fever, is to bleed, if bleeding be thought 
proper ; after which, in cafe of licknefs or much 
naufea, to give an emetic, and if this emetic does 
not prove alio purgative, an injection fhould be gi- 
ven the fame evening to remove indurated fasces, 
and a cooling purgative next day to cleanle the 
whole canal ; but when there is little or no nau^ 
fea, or other lymptom of a foul ftomach, the cool- 
ing purgative may be given previous to the emetic 
or any antinionial medicine. 

It happens not unfrequently that thefe evacua- 
tions, without carrying the fever away entirely, 
produce fome abatement, and a more evident dif- 
tincl remiffion than was before. The mere difrinc~t 
the remiilions are, the greater probability is there 
of putting an end to the fever. However violent 
the iymptcms during the exacerbation may be, the 
chance of this is greater when the remiffion is tolerably 
evident, even although the accemon be violent, than 
when the laft is more mild and the remiffion lefs ob- 
vious ; becaufe in the former cafe the ufe of the Peru- 
vian bark is fafer and more certain. But if the opportu- 
nity of carrying offthe fever, which fuchremiffions af- 
ford, is not improved, they often become lefs diftincr, 
and the fever of courie more dangerous. Six drachms 
of the powder of bark for an adult, or as near that quan- 
tity as the patient can be prevailed on to take, 
fhould be given during the remiilion ; and as this 
is generally fhort, the doles mult be large, and 
repeated frequently, to make lure of giving that 
quantity during the interval : If this fucceeds, the 
fame medicine mould be continued, in {mailer quan- 
tity, for feverai days. 

There 
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There is no danger in making this trial by the 
bark when there is little or no inflammatory dia- 
thefts, which there is great reafon to believe is the 
cafe when the febrile fymptoms abate confiderably, 
and when the remiffion becomes more diftinct im^ 
mediately after the firft evacuations. 

It was long an almoft univerfal opinion, and is 
ilili the opinion of many, that bark cannot fafely 
be given in any fevers but the intermittent, and 
not in them till the intermiffion is perfect. In un- 
formed intermittents, therefore, and the remitting 
fevers now under confideration, the practice was 
to give neutral falts and faline mixtures after the firft 
evacuations, in the expectation that by the continuing 
thefe medicines the remiffioiis would gradually be- 
come complete intermtjjions^ and then the bark might 
be given with fafety. 

But this expectation was fo often difappointed, and 
the remiflions, inftead of becoming longer and more 
diftinct during this fufpenfion of the barkj, were fo apt 
to difappear altogether, and the fever to advance with 
a lefs interrupted pace and more violent fymptoms, 
that fome practitioners, on whofe minds long-eftabliih- 
ed opinions had lefs influence than ordinary, ventured 
to give the bark without waiting for fuch a perfect in- 
termiflion as the common practice prefer i bed ; and 
their boldnefs, in many inftances, was crowned with 
fuccefs. 

Mr. Cleghorn, formerly furgeon to a regiment at 
Minorca, and afterwards lecturer in anatomy in the 
univerfity of Dublin, by his obfervations on the epi- 
demical difeafes of that jfland, contributed greatly to 
the removal of this prejudice. That gentleman dif- 
plays in his book* great learning, a moil acute judg- 
ment, 

* Vide Obfervations on the Epidemical Difeafes of Minorca, by 
George Cleghorn, Surgeon to General Ofarrel's regiment. 
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ment, and much liberality of mind ; he candidly ac- 
knowledges the errors of his early practice ; and to 
prevent others from falling into the fame, leems to 
have been his chief inducement for publishing ; and 
there is good reaibn to believe that his publication has 
faved many lives. His obfervations have been con- 
firmed by thole of feveral judicious practitioners who 
have appeared fince. But he whofe penetration firft 
overcomes an hurtful prejudice is entitled to the firft 
praife. 

The experience of candid and judicious practitioners 
flone ought to have weight in determining the pro- 
priety or impropriety of this method, which can nei- 
ther be ftrengthened nor weakened by any enquiry 
into the manner in which the bark acts, whether it is, 
by a tonic power, acting on the nerves of the ftomach, 
and communicated by them to the whole body, or wheT 
ther it produces its effects in a flower manner by its ope~ 
ration on the fluids : Such enquiries are far more curious 
than ufefal ; but were they more ufeful than curious, 
the inveftigation would be equally fruitlefs ; and thofe 
who hefitate to give the bark till it is clearly made out 
in what manner it performs its effects, will, in all hu- 
man probability, continue hefitating to the end of 
their lives. 

It is not unufual for thofe who feem to have the 
higheft opinion of the virtues of Peruvian bark to give 
it in conjunction with fnake-root, chamomile-fiowers, 
and other bitters, with a view to render it ftill more 
efficacious. 

But univerfal experience has eftablifhed the Peru- 
vian bark as the molt powerful febrifuge of all the 
clafs of bitters, or indeed of any other clafs of medi- 
cines ; yet fomctimes it fails, merely becaufe the pa- 
tient's flomach cannot bear the due quantity for pro- 
ducing the defired effect ; — if we intermingle any 
Other bitter, we mult necefiarily withdraw a propor- 
tional 
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tional quantity of bark, that is to fay, we muffc 
iubftitute a certain quantity of a weaker remedy in the 
place of a flronger, which to a man of plain unrefined 
underltanding would not appear the moil probable 
method of overcoming a dileafe — experience having 
alio proved that the bark fits as eafy upon the ftomach 
as any bitter, the giving any other bitter, over and 
above, will hardly be iuppofed the bed way of ena- 
bling the ftomach to retain a greater quantity of bark. 
Sydenham fays, " Neque enim remediorum pomps; 
tc libuit indulgere ; cum fane, qui aliquid cortici adji- 
" ciunt, prseter vehiculum, eidem in ventriculum 
*' tranimittendo necellarium, aut ex ignorantia pec- 
'" cant, ut mini videtur, aut dolo malo." 

This obfervation is certainly too fevere ; yet how- 
ever proper combinations may be on other occafions, 
they teem improper on this, where the view is folely 
to give as much bark during a remiflion of the fever, 
as will afford the greateil probability of preventing its 
return. Indeed combinations, too often, while they 
render a preicription more pompous, make it lefs ef- 
ficacious. 

There is no doubt that the danger of giving the 
bark in this fever, has been greatly magnified ; the 
notion, in particular, that it checks the fecretions, and 
fupprefTes beneficial difcharges, has probably arifen 
from fallacious reafoning a priori; for the experience 
of the mofc accurate obfervers teaches us, that al- 
though this medicine has a powerful effect in {topping 
thole partial colliquative fweats, which are at once 
the effect and the caufe of weaknefs, yet it often pro- 
motes warm, univerfal and critical perfpiration. 
The fame experience (hews, that the opinion of its 
having a tendency to form obftructions in the liver, and 
other abdominal vifcera, and lay a foundation for fu- 
ture dropiies, is equally ill-founded; and that various 

other 
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other bad effe&s, the real offspring cf difeafe, but 
which the bark, had it been given in time, would have 
prevented, have been unjuitly imputed to the medi- 
cine, merely becaufe it had not the fame effect when it 
was given too late. 

To adminifter the bark indeed, while there are 
ftrong fymptoms of an inflammatory difpofition, and 
little or no remilEon, is dangerous ; and to threw it 
into the ftomach and bowels, while they are replete 
with bilious or acrimonious fluids, would be ineffectual ; 
it is therefore fometimes neceilary to abate the vip- 
lence of the firit by bleeding, and obviate the fecond 
by cleanfing the alimentary canal, that this powerful 
medicine may not do harm, by augmenting the alrea- 
dy too forcible action of the heart and arteries in the 
one cafe ; and that its virtues may not be drowned 
by an accumulated flood of coluvies in the other *. 

But if, notwithftanding thofe evacuations, the fe- 
.ver continues with augmenting force and fliortening 
remif^ions, fo that the bark cannot with propriety be 
given, or having been given, produces no abatement 
of the difeafe : If, on the contrary, after its ufe the 
tongue becomes .parched and the fkin drier and more 
hot, the bark muft be difcontinued ; and the beft 
we can do is to return to the antimonials, but in fuch 
fmall dofes, as without exciting vomiting will give a 
determination of fluids to the fkin, promote perfpira- 
tion, and keep the body open. 

Small dofes of James' powder I have generally 
found to acl in this way with as much certainty and 

mildnefs 

* In hot climates it is not fo requifite, nor indeed fo fafc, to try 
the ufual means of bringing this difeafe to more dHrinct remiffions, 
or at leaft we dare no^'ifk the trial fo long as in colder countries ; 
becaufe in the former every hour of delay threatens that fatal de- 
bility which renders all medicine ufelefs. And the very circum- 
itance which may prompt us to ufe the bark more readily, mull 
make us ufe bleeding more reluclantly ; for exccilrvc heat augments 
the debilitating tendency of the feyer. 
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mildnefs as any form in which antimony can be exhi- 
bited, giving at the fame time repeated dofes of Rive- 
rius* anti-emetic mixture. This medicine, when ta~ 
ken in the moment ofeffervefcence, is peculiarly grate- 
ful and refrefhing to the parched mouth and fqueamim 
ftomach of the patient, and for thefe and other rea- 
sons is probably then molt beneficial. Some practi- 
tioners have occasionally given a folution of the alka- 
line fait, and immediately above it the proper quanti- 
ty of lemon juice, that the efrervefcence might take 
place entirely in the flomach ; but the alkaline folution 
is fo very naufeous that few patients can fwallow it ; 
To obviate this, others have thought of giving the 
fait in a bolus ;-— but who can lay, that immediately on 
the alkaline fait entering the flomach, it may not meet 
with fomething there which may inftantly change its 
nature, and prevent it from effervefcing with the le- 
mon juice ? 

The antimonial alteratives, the faline mixtures, in 
the ufual way, or neutral medicines in any other 
form, aretherefore to be preferred, and will be ren- 
dered more effectual by keeping the patient's bed- 
chamber moderately cool, having it always well 
ventilated and refrefhed with vinegar ; and by en- 
couraging the patient to drink abundantly of cooling 
fubacid drinks, as lemonade, imperial *, toaft and wa- 
ter, acidulated with fpirit of vitriol, or whatever 
other drink of the fame nature is moil: agreeable to 
his tafte ; — his tafle will very feldom direct him 
wrong. 

In the laft century, and that immediately preceding 
it, the minds of mankind feem to have been obfcured 
with ideas equally gloomy in religion and in medicine ; 

every 

* The cooling aperient qualities and acid tafte of cream of tar- 
tar, of which this liquor is compofed, render it a very proper and 
agreeable addition to many of the patient's drinks. 
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every thing pleafing was thought fmful ; and by many 
enthufiafts, what gives the higheft pleafure was confi- 
dered as the greateft fin. The phyfkians feem to 
have adopted the prevailing fentiment of the times, 
and to have applied it to the pra&ice of phyfic ; they 
condemned every thing that Was agreeable to a fick 
perfon's tafte or feelings, and declared it noxious to 
his conftitution, and the more noxious in proportion as 
it was agreeable. In many inflances they treated 
their patients, as if they had been perfuaded that the 
mod effectual way to reflore health, was to prefcribe 
what was moft repugnant to his tafte. If he com- 
plained of heat, additional bed-clothes were heaped 
upon him to force a fweat ; if, half (lifted, he begged 
for a little frefh air, the bed curtains were drawn 
clofer, becaufe cold ought to be moft guarded againft 
when the body is hotteft ; and if he complained of 
third, and entreated for a draught of cool Water, he 
Was prefented with a draught from the apothecary's 
fhop, well impregnated with fpiceries. 

How many fevers would have terminated favour- 
ably, had the pleadings of Nature been liflened to, 
and the withes of the patients gratified, which by this 
horrid treatment have degenerated into petechial ma- 
lignity ! How many viclims, fince the period above 
alluded to, have been facrificed to the pride and obfti- 
nacy of miftaken fcience, dazzled by the meteor sof 
theory, and defpifing the humble path of experience 
pointed out by the earlieft phyficians ! 

The prejudices in favour of fudorifics, and the hot 
regimen in fevers, is now however pretty much re- 
moved ; irreflftible experiment obliges the haughtieft 
dodtor to acknowledge, that the beft way of cooling a 
human body heated by fever, is that which cools eve- 
ry other hot body, and would naturally occur to the 
moft untutored mind, which proud fcience never taught 

to 
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to Jiray, namely, the admiflion of a cool atmof- 
phere *. 

It feenis equally obvious, that the mofl effectual 
way of allaying intenfe thirft, is abundant drinking of 
quenching liquids ; and that the proper aliment for 
a feveriih and capricious ftomach, is not that which 
it loaths, as it does every kind and every preparation 
of animal food, but that which it longs for, which is 
the cafe with almofr. all forts of mild, juicy, ripe fruit ; 
theie fpread a refreshing moifture over the parched 
tongue and throat of the languid patient, moderate the 
ardour of his thirft, dilute and cool the heat of his 
juices, promote urine, and tend to keep the belly 
open. 

The laft is a point of great importance to this fever, 
where we often find a tendency to new accumulations 
in the inteftines, as foon as the old are removed, or of 
bilious redundancy in the gall-bladder and its duels ; 
the firft may be fufpected from the patient's becoming 
coftive, and feeming more opprefTed and reftlefs ; the 
Second, by a fulnefs and uneafy fenfation in the region 
of the liver. When thefe happen, therefore, and the 
fubacid drinks, ripe fruits, and alterative doles of tar- 
tar emetic, aflifted by emollient clyfters, are not fuffi- 
cient to prevent them, it is abfolutely necelTary to.re- 
peat the purgatives ; which may confift of combina- 
tions of fena with foluble tartar, cream of tartar, man- 
na, or tamarinds, of fome of the latter without the 
fena, of rhubarb withfal polychreft, or a iimple folu- 
tion offal Glauberi, Repullenlis, or of the fal cathar- 
ticus amarus in water. The laft I have always 
found a certain, eafy, ef ectual and expeditious pur- 
gative. 

With 

* Although it is highly proper that the chamber fhould be well 
vent i rated and cool, it need hardly be added, that the patient's 
body milft not be expoi'ed to cold too fuddenly ; nor ought he to 
lie or fit in a draught of air. 
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With refpetf: to the particular cathartic that fhould 
be ufed, this will in fbme meafure depend on the 
confutation, taftc, or even prejudices of the patient, 
and other circumftances : Wherever there is a confi- 
derable choice of medicines of the fame nature, and 
nearly of the fame powers, practitioners always 
have been, and always will be, of different opinions 1 
Accidental events, in the courfe of his own particular 
experience, may lead a phyfician to prefer one medi- 
cine to all of the fame clafs, though all perhaps are 
equal in virtue to his favourite ; he will be ftill more 
apt to conceive an affeclion for a combination of two 
or three of the fame clafs together, if he imagines 
that he himfelfis the original combiner; he will of 
courfe order and recommend this combination on eve- 
ry occaiion where a purgative is needed, and as he fel- 
dom or never orders any other, he may fafely fwear 
that he finds none of equal efficacy* One phyfician 
giving a great preference to a combination of his own 
invention, is feldom found to be a prevailing reafon 
with his brethren for adopting it*. It is fortunate, 
however, that all judicious practitioners agree in re- 
commending only fiich mild cathartics as thofe above 
mentioned, which perform their office eafily, and 
without griping or otherwife agitating the patient. 

After a general idea of a difeafe is given, and the 
nature of the treatment it requires pointed out, par- 
ticular forms of prefcription, aid the proportions of 
the combined ingredients, muft be left to the judg- 
ment of the attending phyfician, who alone can 
adapt it to the constitution and circumftances of the 
patient. 

P Medical 

* Thcfe, therefore, who defire that it fhould come into ger.eral'ufe, 
snd appear in the prefcriptions of others, had belt not add the em- 
phatic word noflef to the name of the medicine in their own, as 
that feems (though certainly the reafon is not a good one) to in* 
-■>!ine their faftidious brethren to reject it, 
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Medical forms of prefcription are temporary and 
tranfient, they vary with other fafhions * : Prefcrip- 
tions complicated with a multiplicity of materials were 
greatly the fafhion formerly ; a veneration for antiqui- 
ty ftill preierves in our pharmacopoeias lome of a 
moll extravagant exuberance $ the vaf: holt of wtiofe 
oppofing ingredients, like the earth-born foldiers of 
Cadmus, mutually deflroy each other. In general, 
however, complicated prescriptions are now difap- 
proved of, and far fimpler, more certain, and it is to 
be hoped more efficacious forms of prefcription are 
the prefent mode. 

A repetition of the mildeft purgatives has been ob- 
jected to, from an apprehenfion of their diminifhing 
the patient's ftrength; but it mufi: be remembered, 
that nothing is more exhauiting than the heat and 
reftlefihefs occafioned by acrimonious abforption. 
"When an accumulation of bile and other matter in 
the bowels therefore is indicated, by a fwelling and 
tenfion of the belly, and by other fymptoms, the pur- 
gative which removes thefe impurities from the firfl 
paffages, proves in effect a ftrengthener, and not a 
weakener. Befides, this accumulation of impuri- 
ties is apt to burft forth in a violent diarrhaea, which 
might not be eafily checked, even when the patient's 

ftrength 

* It may feem extravagant to fay there is a fafhion even in dif- 
eaies ; yet I ammuchmihT.ken if the leaders of fafhion in London, 
as well as in Paris, do not fometimes give a ton to particular com- 
plaints, which loon renders them epidemic. — When the fair Queen 

of France, or the Dutchefs of ■ , catch a cold, and are told 

by their phyficians, that the aiftemper is bilious or nervous, or 
any other medical name, which makes a plain matter myfterious. ; 
they repeat the terms, r.rc universally fympathiled With, and 
bilious and nervous complaints become as univerfal as fajbes and fea- 
thers. 

In the reign of Lew's XIV. after the King's diftemper was an- 
nounced, fiftulas, v.c arc told, became much the mode among the 
•vcnrtlers at Verfailies. 
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ftrength feemed finking under it, but which may be 
prevented by a well-timed purgative. 

The calm ileep which the patient fometimes enjoys 
immediately after the operation of a laxative, is a 
proof that the preceding reftleflhefs was owing to 
this accumulation. 

When the teniion is great, and the belly fore to the 
touch, emollient fomentations give eafe, and emol- 
lient clyfhers are ferviceable, both as internal fo- 
mentations, and by haflening the operation of the lax- 
ative. 

After a proper purgative has had its full effect, 
giving fifteen grains of the powder of Columbo root, 
rubbed up with double the quantity of tartarum vjtrio- 
latum, nitrum vitriolatum, tartarum folubile, or fal 
■diureticus, mixed with fome of the fimple diftilled wai- 
ters, and given two or three times a day in the form 
of a draught r has often a good effect in preventing 
coffciveneis and the fwelling of the belly, and in pro- 
moting the fecretion of urine; The powder of Colum- 
bo is gently laxative, and agreeably bitter ; it has a 
•tendency to remove naufea, and can fometimes be 
taken without reluctance, when other medicines of the 
.fame clafs create dilguft ; and may either be given 
with fome of the neutral falts above mentioned, or in 
a faline draught. 

If the patient continue reftlefs after the bowels have 
been thoroughly emptied, a gentle anodyne may be 
ventured upon ; that combination of opium, ipecacu- 
anha, and neutral fait, which is known by the name of 
Dover's powders*, is the fafeft I know. Two or 
three grains may be given in a faline draught every 

P 2 two 

* As there are various receipts for Dover's powders, in fome of 
which the proportion of opium is very different from what it is in 
others, it may be proper to mention, that I allude to that -which 
has been admitted into thelaft edition of the luiiiburgh Difpenfa- 
Sory. 

Wtre 
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two hours till it has effect, which often happens after 
the firfl or fecond dofe. This medicine generally* pro- 
duces perfpiration as well as fleep ; fome of the bad ef- 
fects of which opium is accufed, when given alone, 
are prevented when it is qualified with the emetic and 
neutral fait. It ftill retains however the quality of 
producing coftivenefs ; and therefore this medicine 
ought not to be given where there are fymptoms of 
bilious redundancy, except immediately after a purga- 
tive ; and not then, unlefs the patient has been for a 
considerable time harrafTed with want. of fleep ; nei- 
ther muft it be continued beyond three or four fuch 
dofes. Towards the end of" the fever, when 
the inflammatory fymptoms have difappeared, and 
the patient is no longer diflurbed with too great 
a flow of bile into the bowels, this opiate, in 
cafe of reftleflhefs, may be given with more free- 
dom. 

When by the continued ufe of the antimonial altera- 
tives, faline mixtures, and the mofl agreeable acidu- 
lated drinks, and by the exhibition of a mild purga- 
tive, as often as there is reafon to fufpeet a conftipa- 
tion of impurities in the boweis, the phlogistic diathe- 
fis gives way, and the force of the fever feems to 
abate ; if at the fame time a warm diaphorefis appears on 
every part of the body ; if the mouth moiilens ; if the 
urine is rendered in greater quantity, and lets fall a 
fediment ; ifthepulfe becomes loft and flow, and the 
fkin cool after the iweat ccafes, the fever is at an end, 
a; id the bark is not necefTary, unlefs during the ftate 
of convalefcence it is thought proper to administer it 
as a flrc^thcner. 

But 

When a liquid form is prcferred^a,the powder, liquid lauda- 
num, tinfture of ipecacuanha, and vitriolated tartar (obferving 
equivalent proportions) may be added to a faline draught, or given 
in anv other vehicle. 
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But if, without thefe dccifivc fymptoms, there is 
only a conliderable remiifion, while the remaining heat 
of the (kin and quicknefs of the palie indicate thatiomc 
degree of the fever itiil lurks in the co'nftitution, it 
will be prudent to feize the opportunity this remifiion 
prefents, to give from half an ounce to fix drachms of 
the bark, the enect of which will probably be either 
to prevent another acceffion of the fever, or prevent 
that proftration of ftrength, and thofe dangerous 
fymptoms, which fometimes appear in the progrefs 
of this difeafe. 

It undoubtedly requires the mod ferious reflec- 
tion, and a juft weighing of every circumftance, on 
the part of the phyfician, to decide, in f many 
cafes, whether it will be belt to delay giving 
the bark, and to continue the other medicines, 
in the hope of a greater abatement of the fe- 
ver ; or to profit immediately by the remiffion 
which prefents itfelf, left a fudden and infupera- 
ble weaknefs mould difable the patient from tak- 
ing it afterwards in due quantity. No abfolutely; 
certain rule can be given in this or many other 
fituations which occur in medicine ; but it may 
be received as a maxim, which in general will be 
found juft, that the danger of giving the bark 
too late in this fever, is greater than that of giving 
it too foon ; and that the danger of bleeding too 
much, is greater than that of not bleeding at all. 

It was obferved above, that we might be de- 
termined in fome meafure by the nature of the 
reigning epidemic, with refpecl to bleeding at the 
beginning of this fever. — The general courfe which 
the difeaie holds at any particular feafon, may al- 
io determine us with regard to the period at 
which we mould begin to give the bark. For if 
when this fever prevails, we obierve that while 
the fymptoms are no way alarming, and while 

P "3 we 
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we life the common means of promoting more 
diftinct remiffions, the patients are apt to be fud- 
denly feized with exceffive weakness and increas- 
ed confufion in the head; it will then be pro- 
per, in future cafes, to give the bark earlier, 
that we may obviate the dangerous debility we 
have reafon to dread ; for having obferved this 
in feveral cafes, we have caufe to believe that 
fuch is the general bent of the fever. Indeed it 
commonly happens that epidemic difeafes are treat- 
ed more fuccefsfully after having continued for 
fome time, than when they firfh appear, on this 
account, becaufe we become acquainted with the 
various changes of the difeafes, and by that means 
are fometimes enabled^ to prevent the effects of 
the moft troublefome lymptonjs. 

If a fwelling and tenfion of the belly, and other 
fymptoms of accumulated impurities, have taken 
place before the phyfician has been called ; and 
if the pulffe is weak and finking, as is generally 
the cafe when this fwelling appears, a fmgle dofe 
of rhubarb and fal polychreft, or ibme other 
mild . purgative, given in two or three fpoonfuls 
of finiple cinnamon water, i'g the only prepa- 
ration that can be waited for ; immediately af- 
ter the operation of which, the bark mould be given w 

Indeed at any period of the fever, if the pa- 
tient unexpectedly becomes giddy, feeble and lan- 
guid, the bark muft directly be had recourfe to, 
as the mofc powerful means yet known to obviate 
the melancholy train of fymptoms, of which a 
fudden deprivation of ftrength is often the fore- 
bodcr ; but when, in fpite of all our efforts, thole 
take place, the fever is no longer of the mixed 
kind, but has degenerated into a true nervous,, 
putrid, or malignant fever, the difeafe of which wc 
now mean to treat. i . 

IV, NER-. 
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IV. • 
NERVOUS FEVER. 

JL H E fevers already defcribed, and 
indeed every difeafe attended with any confiderable 
degree of feverjfhnefs, affect, in fome meafure, the 
nervous fyflem ; becaufe a fever occafione a general 
difturbance of the whole animal ^eoonomy, offrwnich 
the nervous fyftem is a p»rt. But in this particu- 
lar fever the nervous fyflem is more immediately 
•and more violently affected than in others. 

"When a fever is once produced, from whatever 
caufe it has originated, by continuing long to ope- 
rate on the body, it at length occafions all the fymp- 
. £oms which appear in the nervous or malignant fe- 
ver. 

A fkilful phyfician therefore, called to vifit a patient 
when in the laft ftage of a tedious common fe\ er, 
could not, with certainty, know whether it had begun 
with the ufual fymptoms which attend the iirft ftage 
cf the uflammatory or the remitting fevers, or if it 
had appeared to be of the nervous kind from the be- 
ginning. Indeed, fuch knowledge would be of little 
importance to himfelf or the patient, becaufe his bu- 
finefs is to treat the difeafe, not according to the 
fymptoms that have been, but according to thofe 
which actually exifl. 

This fever, like all others, has been defcribed by 
different authors under various names: The nervous 
fever, the gaol fever, the hofpital fever, the {hip fe- 

P 4 ver, 
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ver, the petechial fever, the putrid fever, and the 
malignant fever. 

The firft appellation it receives from its attacking 
the fenforium and nerves more immediately and more 
violently than other fevers generally do: The fecond, 
third and fourth, from its being apt to arife in gaols, 
hofpitals and {hips, where numbers of men are often 
obliged to be crowded together, and where fufhcient 
care is not always taken to have them well ventilated 
and cleanfed ; the fifth from certain fpots which 
fometimes appear on the'fkin of patients labouring un- 
der this difeafe ; the fixth from a putrid flate or ten- 
dency, fuppoied to take place in the blood and juices ; 
and tUf. laft from the dangerous nature and malignity 
of the difeafe, ^ 

Of all thole epithets, that gf putrid, which is by 
much the moil univerfal, feems, in the eyes of fome, 
the moft improper, as it implies that the lame change 
takes place in the blood during this fever, that hap- 
pens to animal fubftances after death, when they are 
in a ftate of putrefaction. 

Some phyfiologifts have imagined that this putref- 
cency is the caujfe, others that it is the effect of the fe- 
ver now in queftion . 

But either as the caufe or effect, the eftablifh- 
ed opinion was, that the blood acquires a ftate 
of putrefcency, or becomes quite putrid, during this 
fever. 

Medical opinions which are deep-rooted by time, 
and fanctified by authority, are received at laft as un- 
queftionable truths, which it would be folly to doubt, 
and prefumption to inveftigate — the bulk of mankind 
are too timid for the one, and too lazy for the 
other. 

But there are fome who are fo much ftruck with 
the number of abfurdities which have been handed 
down to us through n^es, that their minds feem 

little 
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little difpofed to adopt any opinion merely on account 
ofi'i* antiquity. 

Such men endeavour to bring all opinions to the tefl 
of experiment and ftritt obfervation ; and if they are 
found not to ftandthofe tefts, reject them from "their 
creed without farther cerernory, although they iroild 
be faneti <ed by all the medical apoftles who have 
written Once the days of Hippocrates. 

Thefe unbelievers afTert that mankind are tenacious, 
of opinions, when once adopted, in proportion as they 
are extraordinary, difagreeable and incredible ; and 
quote t:he prevalency of this notion of the blood 
becoming putrid in certain difeafes, as an illuftration 
of this remark. 

" That our bodies," fay they, " return to corrup- 
u tion after death, is no very pleafant recollection; 
u but that our blood corrupts while it circulates in 
*' our veins, is ftill more mortifying ; but fortunately 
cc it is as improbable as it is unpleafant. 

u It might naturally have been imagined," con- 
tinue they, u that nothing of lefs force than the evi- 
" dence of the fenfes, the actually feeing the plainefr. 
<c and molt unequivocal marks of putrefaction in the 
" blood, and fuch appearances in the urine and other 
u humours as plainly indicated their derivation from 
li a corrupted fource, could have conftrained man- 
u kind into an opinion to which they mult naturally 
u have fuch anaverfion." 

To all this the fupporters of the doctrine of putre- 
faction anfwer, u That it is to the plaineft and molt 
ci unequivocal marks, and to the evidence of their 
<c fenfes, that they owe their conviction : That the 
cC putrid ftate of the blood and juices in this dileafe is 
a evinced by 

u A loathing of animal food, vomiting, thirft, and 
^ a defire of acids. 

"By 
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" By the cadaverous fmell of the body, and fetor 
il of the urine and perfpiration. 

*< By the blood which is taken from the veins 
<c not coagulating as ufual. 

" By certain fpots or marks called petechias or vk 
" bices, owing, as they affert, to effuiions of blood 
" below the cuticle, 

" And by hemorrhage from various parts." 
The fceptics urge in reply to thofe inftances, u That 
" all fupporters ofafyhxm, efpecially one long efta- 
tc bliftied, in the belief of which they have been bred 
* c from their youth, and which fome of them have 
i( taught from the profeflbrial chair, an* apt to dwell 
<c with complacency on every circumftance which 
<c feems to favour it ; and fometimes they do not fcru^ 
*' pie to bend to the fame fide thofe circumftances 
M which have a natural bias the contrary way. 

£* That to this diipofition alone we muft refer the 
" bold affertions we find in medical books, that the 
*■<■ blood, and all the excretions, difplay evident marks 
" of putridity and corruption. 

<<r That a loathing of animal food, vomiting, thirft, 
*' and defire of acids, are common in other fevers, 
" and in many difeafes which are not even fufpect- 
u ed of being of a putrid nature. With refpect 
u to the cadaverous fmell of the body, and fetor 
" of the urine and perfpiration, theie are exagger- 
u ated expremons . The natural fmell of dif- 
*■<■ eafed bodies is certainly not agreeable ; but if 
" that circumftance is to be taken as a proof of 
'* putrefaction, ever) 7 difeafe almoft to which men 
M are liable may be called putrid ; bttt in com- 
* c plaints which do not labour under fo bad a name, 
tc the fame fmell is exprefled by the gentle term 
** of lickly, which in difeafes whole names im- 
tc prefs the idea of corruption, are ftigmatized with 
** groffer epithets. 3ut every one who has been 

4 - accuftomed 
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iL accuftomed to the examination of difeafed and 
" of dead bodies, ifiuft be Icnfible that the term 
" of putrid, which belongs to the. one, never can 
w be ufed with propriety to the other." 

They deiire us to take the* trouble, of consider- 
ing what putrefaction really is. 

'" That all animal bodies, loon after death, be- 
'* gin to putrify, that is, their confrituent parts fe- 
u parate, and new compounds are formed ; dur- 
" ing which procefs a peculiar fetid vapour arifes, 
u and a large quantity of fixed air is let loofe. 

U That anv part of the folid fubftance, blood, 
** or humours of an animal, cut off or feparated from 
" the body, exhibit the fame phenomena." 

They acknowledge, u that when any ,paft cf the 
" body is fo feverely injured, whether by external 
" violence or internal difeafe, that there no long- 
cc er is either fenfation or circulation in that part, 
" it then no longer belongs to the body, but is 
" in the ftate of a part feparated, diftinft and dead, 
* c and of coivrfe is fubjecl to putrefaction, like any 
" other feparated part ; but no fuch thing ever 
M takes place in a living part, or in the circulat- 
'« ing fluids." 

They likewife acknowledge, " that the eon*- 
" tents of the interlines when long retained, and 
" particularly the redundancy of bile which is fome- 
" times poured into the.r cavity during this fever, 
u become uncommonly fetid and acrimonious, and 
" often produce fevere p*ipes, fwellhig and tenfion 
*< of the belly, and iharp corrolive ftools of a 
< c blackifn colour. But ah hough a complete putre- 
u faction fnould take place in the inteftinal con- 
<< tents, this circumftance could* not affeft the ar- 
« gument ; for they certainly mufl be confidered 
*< as extraneous matter, and no part of the organ- 

V ized body. 

" For 
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" For they add, that in good health the gaflric 
juice, which is probably the moft powerful of 
antifeptics, prevents any degree of putrefcency 
in the aliment ; but when the powers of the animal 
oeconomy are greatly debilitated and otherwife af- 
fected by difeafe, it is probable that the gaftric 
juice may either become weaker in quality, or be 
leparated in fuch fmall quantity as not to refift the 
putrefcent tendency of the aliment or of the bile 
when extravafated. We find that during the conti- 
nuance of fever there is a total want of appetite ; the 
constriction which takes place on the extreme 
veffeis of the external furface of the body, we 
cannot v doubt, affects in the fame manner the 
vefTels of all the internal furfaces, and among 
others thofe of the ftomach, the effect of which 
may be a diminifhed fecretion of the gaftric juice ; 
for it is agreeable to the wifdom of Nature to 
fuppofe that little of this juice will be fecreted 
at a period when there is little ufe for it ; or 
perhaps in the fame manner that the fight or 
thoughts of food excite the fecretion of faliva, 
fo appetite may excite the fecretion of the gaflric 
juice ; of courfe, when there is no appetite, there 
will be lefs fecreted." 

Thefe controvert ifts farther infift, " that, howe- 
ver improper the practice may be, blood often 
has been taken from patients during the courfe 
of malignant fevers ; and they aifert that it has 
not been found in the Mate which the fupporters 
of the blood's putrefcency rcprefent ; they declare 
that no particular fetor is difcoverable in this 
blood ; that it coagulates fomctimes with a greater, 
fotnetimes with a imailcr degree of firmnefs, but 
always in fome degree ; and that its coagulating. 
at all is a proof that it is not putrid. 

« That 



cc 
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" That the urine, fo far from being peculiarly 
" fetid, often fuffers lefs change in this fever than 
" in moft other difeafes. 

« That the cold clammy fweats are no proofs of 
" putrefaction. 

« And that accidents which fometimes occur to* 

" wards the end of this fever, of particular parts 

m of the body mortifying, are to be imputed to 

« the weakncfs of the general circulation, and to 

" the preflurc, which entirely flops the circulation 

« in thefe parts, when the body remains long in 

" the fame iituation 5 for thefe accidents happen 

« in other cafes, as in dropfies, where the body 

" is greatly weakened, and remains too long m the 

« famepofture, and in difeafes whofe caufes are not 

" thought to arife from any putrefcency of the fluids-, 

" as well as inthofe which are, ;/- ' 

" That the petechia? and vibices, which have 
« been thought flrong and irreiiflible /fnonftra- 
« tions of the difTolved and putrid flate of the blood, 
« are by no means to be confidered as fuch ; be- 
« caufe the whole force of thefe demonftratioi* 
« depends upon an affumption that j thole ipots are 
« owincr to the blood's being fo difTolved by pu- 
" trefa&on as to pals through the exhaling arte- 
« ries, which it will be difficult to prove, and to 
" which opinion there are flrong objections ; for ir 
« the blood were fo much difTolved as to pals 
« through thefe capillary vefTels, we ^^ 
« rally exp^ hemorrhages into all the : cayiUes .of 
" the body as often as there are petechia. , wnere- 
« as thofe fpots often appear when there are no 
u hemorrhages 5 and. when they -happer 1 m the pa- 
ce trid fever, which is very feldom the caie, 1 is 
« only from the nofe and in the cavity of the uttei 
u tines ; and befides," if the blood was reduced to 
« fuch a flate of tenuity as to pafs out f*^ 
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" txernities of the exhaling arteries, and diffufe it- 
tf felf under the cuticle, one mould think it would 
" firft fill all the lymphatic arteries, and not ap- 
u pear like a few flea-bites, but give a purple tint 
4t to the whites of the eyes and the whole iurface 
** of the body." 

And they conclude their argument by obferving, 
" that if the fluids were really corrupted in the 
* c courfe of this fever, the bodies of all who die 
" of it would (hew ftronger and more rapid figns 
<c of corruption than other dead bodies. They 
* c roundly aflert, however, that the contrary of this 
** is the fact ; and, for the truth of their aflertion,- 
<c they appeal to thofe who have the mod frequent 
*< opportunities of obferving and examining dead 
* 6 bodies. 

<c To the fame umpires they appeal for the trutk 
** of this other aflertion, that the bodies of thofe 
" -who die of what are called putrid fevers, are: 
*' longer before they undergo real putrefaction than 
<c of thofe who die of other difeafes, or who die in 
4i perfect health by violence/' 

Whatever change, therefore, the fluids undergof 
-in the difeafes in queltion, they declare it mufl be 
Something very different from putrefaction. 

But, as it frequently happens in controversy, the 
fupporters of the eitablifhcd doctrine, ip far from 
being convinced by thefe arguments, feem to cling 
with warmer zeal to the ancient faith, in proportion 
as they feel themfelvcs puited by the reafoning of 
the reformers, averting ti:?t the animal fluids hot 
only are corrupted during the courfe of putrid dif- 
eafes, but that, independent of any difeale, in the 
molt perfect health, the fame putreicent tendency 
exifts in the blood, which h \s a natural and con- 
stant bias to run into corruption ; and the evidence 
of the nurfe, mentioned on a former occafion, is 
sailed in confirmation of this. 

« Let 
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u Let her fad/' fay they, " for fifteen or twen- 

c ty hours, and Iter milk, which before was white, 

' thin and grateful, becomes yellow, thick, and dif- 

" agreeable ; or let any perfon in good health be 

" deprived of aliment, and the faks in hk blood 

' will become more and more acrimonious, till pu- 

u trefa&ion and death enfue." And fome eminent 

Writers have gone the length of declaring, that a 

diet, conviiling merely of fiefh, fifh, fpices, andw'ar- 

ter, will very foon bring on a putrid fever. 

Here the fceptic exclaims, u tins indeed is filling 
<c the chalice of human wretchednefs to the brim.: 
4C At this rate the whole life of man is a continu- 
f l ed itate of corruption, in a corporeal as well as a 
" fpiritual fenfe : We are not only born in fin and 
<c brought forth in iniquity, but we are alfo born in a 
.** putrid fever, and brought forth in an hofpit^l of 
<c incurables, where the difeafes grow every day 
u more inveterate, and of which all the patients 
" die at laft." 

But whatever force there may be in the general 
opinion of the putrefcent tendency of the fluids, 
thefe iliuftrations feem not to have a great deal. 
An alteration, it is faid, takes place in the milk 
of nurfes, in confequence of too long fafcing — un- 
queftionably : How can it be otherwife ? The fourcc 
from whence the milk is feparated not being re- 
fremed and diluted with the ufual and neceffary 
nourishment, the milk of courfe mufl be leis abun- 
dant, and Iefs agreeable. 

Well, but it is added, let any perfon, although 
in perfect health, be deprived of aliment, and his 
blood will become more and more acrimonious, and 
putrefaction and death will enfue. 

Let the word putrefaction be omitted, and this- 
may be granted alfo ; for as the excretions and 
Accretions are all .going on, and no freQi fupplics 

thrown 
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thrown in, except what is abforbed from the at- 
mofphere, the blood of courfe will be greatly- 
changed ', and if the peribn continue to be de- 
prived of food, death will undoubtedly enfue ; but 
whether the putrefaction takes place before he dies, 
or not till afterwards, is the queftion. 

Thofe who aiTert that a diet of fiem, Mi i and 
water, will throw animal huids into putridity, have 
forgot that fame animals live entirely upon that 
food. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that every au- 
thor who applies the epithet of putrid to a fever, 
actually believes that the fluids are then in a ftate 
of real putrefcency-H:hat term has been long ufed 
to diftinguiih a particular fever. There is the high- 
eft authority for the ufe of expreihons adapted 
to the underftandings and received opinions of thole 
to whom they are addrelfed^ although the idea they 
convey is known to be, in a literal fenfe, errone- 
ous. Even at prefent, when it is pretty generally- 
believed that the fun remains ' always in the fame 
place, yet it is as common to talk of his rifing in 
the eaft, and fetting in the weft, as it was in the 
days of Jofhua. 

With thofe who think that the blood of living 
animals is fubject to putrefcency, it has been much the 
fafhion to make experiments on animal fubftances 
with various medicines, with a view to afcertain 
their powers of preventing thofe animal fubftances 
from corruption. 

Whatever was found to have this power, though 
in ever fo (mall a degree, was adorned with the 
name of antifeptic ; thofe which prevented corrup- 
tion for a longer time, were considered as more 
powerful antifeptics ; and thofe which could reftore 
a piece of fledi to frefhnefs, after it was artually 
tainted, were thought the ftrongeft of all antifep- 
tics ; 
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tics ; and it was expelled they would retain their 
powers in the fame proportions in the living body, 
when adminiftered in this fever or other difeafes 
called putrid. 

In confequence of thofe experiments, the (hops were 
foon furnifhed with fuch a numerous lill of antifep- 
tics, that many well-difpofed people began to con- 
ceive hopes that putrid difeafes of every kind, and 
particularly the fever fo named, would be entirely 
banifhcd from the world. 

But it foon appeared, even to thofe who had 
the greatefl conviction that putrefcency exifted in 
the blood of living animals, that the antifeptic feats 
performed upon the dead fibres that were foufed 
into a bottle full of thofe drugs, were not fo ap- 
parent when the drugs were received into the body 
of the difeafed animal. 

Thefe laft experiments alfo produced a total con- 
fufion of rank in the army of antifeptics ; many 
that were advanced to high power and pre-emi- 
nence, when employed upon the dead fibres, were 
thrown into a very fubaltern fituation after they 
had been tried on the living body. 

It was unqueftionably not an unnatural idea to 
imagine, that thofe medicines which preferved ani- 
mal fibres from corruption, or recovered^ them 
when corrupted, might have an analogous effeft up- 
on the living body, if the living body could be in 
the fame Mate ; and therefore to make the trial was 
mofi meritorious. 

And it is highly to the honour of Sir John 
Pringle, that he did not allow his attachment to 
fyftcm to blind him with refpeft to the refult of 
the experiments he fo diligently made ; for although 
the root of wild valerian, camphire, and other drugs, 
appeared to have greater antifeptic powers out of 
the body, than the Peruvian bark itfelf, yet he 

Q candidly 
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.candidly avows, that while the latter has the mofc 
falatary efficacy in the cure of putrid difeafes, the 
former have little or rone. Yet this of itfeif is 
iafficient to (hew how erroneous it is to make the 
operation of any medicine upon the dead fibre, 
a criterion by which we can judge of its effect, on 
the living animal ; it alfo goes a great way to prove, 
that the flate of the blood and juices in the dif- 
eafes denominated putrid, is very different from 
that putrefaction Which takes place in the human 
body after death. 

Dr. Millman, in his Enquiry into the Source of 
the Scurvy and of Putrid Fevers, has argued this 
point with the acutcnefs of .a philofophcr, and the 
liberality of a gentleman. Tie feems to doubt, and 
he afligns good reafons for doubting, whether the 
miafmata arifing from impure fourccs. or whatever 
elfe may be the caufes of putrid fevers, are them- 
fclves putrid; while he fhews that the affirmative 
of this proportion has b^en taken for granted with- 
out proof, lie fairly acknowledges that he is unable 
to prove the negative : But he clearly proves, that 
of whatever nature thefe miafmata may be, the me- 
dicines called antifeptics are no antidotes agamft their 
noxious effects ; and brings ftrong arguments in fup- 
port of his own opinion., that a putrid flate of the 
blood is at no time a,nd in no difeafe one of their 
e Heels ; which fcate of the blood, he thinks, is quite in- 
compatible with life. Me next proceeds to eflablifh 
a new explanation of the matter ; and although 
Jnuch preciiion and ingenuity appear throughout this 
performance, yet here the reasoning feems not fo 
convincing as elfewhere. 

In the opinion of this learned and ingenious gen- 
tleman, the feat of ail putrid difeafes is the mus- 
cular fibres, and the immediate fource from which 
all their iymptoms Turing, is a diminution of the 

"vital 
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Vital power by which they contract ; and which he 
alfo thinks they poflefs independent of the nervous 
fyflem. And to elude the objection that might be 
made to the fuppolition, that the fame caufe which 
diminiihes the force of the voluntary mufcles in- 
creafes that of the heart, he admits that the force 
of the heart is aifo impaired ; but he 'imagines that 
although it is thus rendered iefs irritable, yet if 
more irritated by an unulual quantity of- blood being 
repelled to the heart by the ipafm on the -furface. 

But even if this were considered as fame lent to 
remove the objection to the frequent contracti 
of the heart, the ipafm itfeif remains -unaccounted 
for ; and it ieenis extraordinary, that in a dife-afe 
depending, as Dr.. Millman iuppofes, on a diminu-: 
tion of the power of the mufcular fibres, , there 
mould exift an obilinate contratiion of the vefiels on 
the furface of the body ; for there is no increafed 
irritation of thefe vefiels, as he imagines there is in 
the heart. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the excefilve debility 
ohfervahie in the nervous fever, feems to be as na- 
turally accounted for by fappofmg that the human 
eiHuvia, or whatever is its caufe, acts upon the brain, 
by impairing its energy and that of the nerves, 
and fo dim miming the contractile force, of the mus- 
cular fibres, as by fuppofmg that it acts , directly 
upon the fibres themielves, diminiihing their vital 
power. 

As fevers of every kind begin by occasioning a 
fenfe of cold or a fhivering, and have feme other 
fymptoms in common ; and as all fever", v-hen con- 
tinued a certain time without any favourable charge, 
afTiime nearly the lame appearance, Ihmr people have 
been tempted to think that they all proceed from 
the fame caufe ; and that the or' ong 

theui depends upon the Smaller or greater degree 

O 2 of 
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of force in that caufe, and upon the difference of 
constitution of the perlbns feized. 

But their difplaying different fymptoms at the 
beginning, and requiring a very different treatment 
in their progrefs, feems to announce that their caufes 
muft be different i And he who believes it to be the 
fame, becaufe when the perfeverance of the dif- 
temper has confumed every fource of diftinction in 
the nerves, in the fibres, and in the veffels, all fe- 
vers terminate in the fame deplorable ftate of co-> 
matofe infenfibility, may with equal reafon believe 
that all the vafl variety of plants, however differ- 
ent in appearance and virtue, fpring from the fame 
feed : ; and that their only difference depends on the 
quality of the feed and foil, becaufe by calcination 
they may all be reduced to a- fixed fait of the fame 
nature. 

But here is another fever, different in its fymp- 
toms from the inflammatory or even the mixed, and 
in which We evidently and fpeedily do harm, if we 
obierve the fame practice which does good in the 
former ; we therefore cannot help thinking it pro- 
ceeds from a different caufe. Cold, marfh miafma- 
ta, and the other caufes afligned as the fources of the 
other fevers, do not account to us for the greater 
malignity of this. 

In endeavouring to trace this new difeafe to its 
Source, we confider attentively what particular fi- 
liations people generally are in, or what peculiar 
circumilanccs ufuaily attend them when they are 
feized with this fever ; and, as in other difeafes, 
we call thefe its caufes, although we can perceive 
no other relation between them and it. 

We find that thofe who have been long fubjecfted 
to fcanty diet, thofe who are naturally of a weak- 
ly constitution, or who, having been originally of 
a vigorous habit, are weakened by exceffes, by dif- 
eafe, 
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cafe, by long cour&s of medicine, particularly of 
mercury, by profufe hemorrhages, are then moft lia- 
ble to this fever ; we find this is alfo the cafe with 
thofe who are under the impreffions of fear, forrow, 
and remorfe ; of courfe we confider fear, forrow, 
and remorfe, and all the fources of weaknefs above 
enumerated, with whatever elfe impairs the appetite 
and perverts digeftion, or in any way debilitates and 
cxhaufts the confUtution, as predifpofmg caufes of this 
difeafe. ♦ 

And as the depreffifig paflions are found liable to 
promote this difeafe, fo whatever roufes and exhi- 
larates the mind, has a tendency to render the con- 
ftitution lefs fufceptible of this damping contagion, 
and amfts the recovery of coiivalefcents. 

The falutary effects of victory on the conftitntions 
of Britifh feamen, are well defcribed by Dr. Blane, 
late phyfician to the fleet under the command of 
Lord Rodney, who furnifhed that gentleman with 
more frequent opportunities of making fuch comforta- 
ble obfervatiors, than the medical practitioners in 
any other fleet enjoyed during the laft war *., 

One of the moft diftinguilhing fymptoms of this 
fever being great dibility, a natural connection is 
•obfervable between thefe caufes and the fever ; it 
may therefore be thought, that even a prior? we 
could have predicted the effect from considering 
the caufes. 

But when we attempt this, for one in/lance in 
which we predict right, in ninety-nine we mail pro- 

0. .3 Phccy 

* It is ho.pcd that none of the furgeons of the navy will 
• imagine, that any reflection is here intended againft them ; there 
can be no doubt that they would have been equally ready to 
have made fimilar obfervations, had fimilar occafions occurred : 
It is only meant here to do juftice to Dr. Blane, who having 
had the good fortune to meet with fuch opportunities, did net 
.allow them to pais unimproved. 
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phecy wrong ; and even here the fole connection 
that we can perceive, lies in the debility ;- — thole 
imputed caufes ieem to have no relation to the 
other iyrnptoms of the diieafe. 

But obfervation has acquainted us with a differ- 
ent fource of this fever, which acls with more ' 
force and more certainty than all the otherSj and is 
produced by the crowding and confining too great 
a number of people within any place where there 
is not a free ventilation, and which we therefore con- 
clude to be the effluvia flowing from the human body *, 

Here cur reafoning a priori would probably have 
been at fault, for it would not naturally occur to 
the imagination of any man, that the effluvia of his 
own body is more noxious to his health than cold, 
than the effluvia of putrifying vegetables, infeclsj 
corrupted water, and all the other caufes of fevers. 

Experience alone could have inftrncled us in this ; 
and the fame experience has taught us, that whet) 
the fever is once generated, by people in health 
being thus crowded, it is rendered Hill more ma-r 
iignant, by the contagion of thofe who are feiz- 

ed 

* Dr. Jolm Tainted in a very fenfible paper in the Medical 
Tranfactions, has proved, contrary to the common opinion, that 
this fource of the diieafe is more apt to be generated in cold 
weather than hot. This gentleman having oMerved, in various 
Jnftances, the difeafe with ail its diitinguifhing fymptoras in 
the coTdeft weather of winter, and always in poor families, 
where a number being confined to one fmall chamber, and unable to 
purchafe fuel, sflflfiduoufly fhut out the external air to keep them- 
felves warm ; by which means the effluvia of the wretched 
inmates was gradually collected, and the ftagnatingatmolphere of 
the apartment vitiated, fo as to involve, one alter another, the 
whole of them in the fame calamity. 

In this manner Br. Hunter obferves, cold, in fte ad of prevent- 
ing this fever, becomes indirectly a means of producing it ; a» 
heat in the warm countries, by inducing the inhabit, nts to 
ufe every meaiio of procuring a free ventilation,, tends to pre- 
vent ;t. 
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ed with the difeafe, and even by the effluvia flow- 
ing from thole who are ill of any other difeafe, 
particularly the fmall-pox ; and alfb by the effluvia 
of wounds or ulcers, when people io afrecled are, 
unfortunately for themfelvcs and for their neigh- 
bours, crowded into the fame place. 

We are therefore not furprized to find it often 
in barracks, tranfport-fhips, and hofpitals, where 
there is a neccfiitv of crowding too great numbers 
together, and where it is not always poiiibie to have 
a iufheient ventilation. 

Still lefs need we be furprized to find it arife 
in prifons, where naftinefs, fear and remorfe, may 
be fuppofed to concur with the other caufes in 
giving a peculiar degree of malignity to the dif- 
eafe . 

In fome cafes of great malignity, as has been 
mentioned, this fever becomes fo highly contagious, 
that every thing which comes in contadt with the 
patient's body becomes a fource of the fever. 

There are fome conftitutions fo very fufceptible 
of this kind of infection, that they cannot remain 
an hour within the walls of an hoipital, even 
when there is no malignant fever, without per- 
ceiving foihe degree of head-ach and debility for fe- 
veral hours after. 

It has not only been obferved that people of a. 
weakly confdtution are molt liable to this difeafe, 
but alfo that people of every conftitution are moft 
liable when in a relaxed Hate ; thus a perfen will 
be more apt to catch this difeafe by fieeping a few 
hours in a place where it prevails, than by remain- 
ing the fame time in the fame place awake; and 
thofc who are apt to have head-achs, and feel debi- 
lity after vifiting hofpitals, are more apt, when 
they pay thofe vilits farting, than if they take a glafs 

q/4 * 
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of wine, and eat a piece of bread, previous to their- 
entering them. 

For as people of a vigorous constitution are lefs 
predifpofed to this contagion than the weakly, ib 
whatever roufes the powers of the constitution, and 
creates a temporary vigour, feems to enable it, for the 
time a leait, to refift a certain degree of contagion. 

The human constitution however, as in many other 
instances, by degrees habituates itfelf to this kind of at- 
mofphere, So as at length to become little fufceptible of 
infection, even where very infectious difeafes prevail, 
PhySIcians and furgeons who are much accuStomed to 
attend the Sick, and nurfes who live almoit constantly in 
hofpitals, are not near fo apt to be affected by impure 
air, or by contagion, as others*. — Nothing is a 
Stronger indication of the violent nature of the fe- 
ver, which at any time prevails in an hofpital, than 
the nurfes, and thofe accuStomed to live there, bet- 
ing infected ; becaufe it proves that the virulence 
of the contagion is Stronger than common. 

That confined human effluvia is infinitely the 
Itrongeft and moSt active fource of this fever, ap^- 
pears from innumerable obfervations, and is con- 
firmed by this, that it is one of the few difeafes 
to which the rich, and thole who live in affluence 
and luxury, are lefs liable than the poor, who, 
although Skreened from the enervating effects of 
luxury and other of the predifpofing caufes, are 
much more expofed to the contagion generated in 
crowded, confined, and ill-ventilated chambers. 
The middle ranks of mankind, who are accuStom- 
ed 

* Experiments have been made of gradually accuftoming 
mice and other animals to foul air, from which it appears that 
they come at length to live without inconveniency in air which 
proves almoft immediately fatal to animals of the fame fpecies., 
taken directly from the common atmofphcre, and who have nc- 
>er been lb habituated. 
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ed to active exertions of the mind and body, and 
fuch of the inferior clafs as can by moderate la- 
bour procure all the neceifaries, and fome of the con- 
veniences of life, and who are naturally cleanly, 
would be (till lefs liable to this fever than the luxu- 
rious, were it not for the fingle circumftance of 
their having more frequent and immediate commu- 
nication with the indigent, who are fo much expofed 
to its molt powerful fource. 

Upon the whole, we know that people of delicate, 
exhaufted and fickly conftitutions, and thofe whofe 
minds are faddened by deprefflng paffions, are greatly 
predifpofed to this difeafe, the immediate feeds of 
which, we alio know, may be generated in places 
where the human effluvia is colle&ed and confined. 
And this is the moil efTential part of our knowledge re- 
flecting the caufe of this difeafe j and even this little 
is difturbed with uncertainty, for we fometimes meet 
with instances of people of robufi conftitutions, who are 
feized with the difeafe in all its malignity, when they 
-are undergo depreffing pajjion, when the difeafe is not 
epidemic, to whom we cannot trace it from any place 
where the human effluvia could be fuppofed to be con- 
fined in an uncommon degree, or from any perfon in 
the difeafe, of which, perhaps there is no other perfon 
ill in the neighbourhood for feveral miles around ; and 
in fhort, when we cannot connect it with any of the 
caufes fuppofed to be the fources of the diflemper. 

On extraordinary occafions of this kind, we have 
nothing for it but to fuppofe, that notwithfrand- 
ing the apparent vigour of the patient, his body 
has been peculiarly predifpofed to catch the infection, 
and that fome contagion, not forcible enough to infect 
any other perfon, has by fome unobferved means been 
conveyed to him ; or if fo many fuppofitions difpleafe, 
we may fuppofe at once that there is in fome cafes a 
fource of thjs fever which has not yet been fufnected. 

For 
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For although the numerous observations Va?t haVtf 
been made, give us the iirongeit reaibn to think, that 
huniaii ciiiuvia produces this diieale, we have ro right 
to infer that it cannot arife alio from ibme other 
iburce*. 

There is good reafon to believe, from hiflory and 
authentic records, that malignant fevers were former- 
ly more frequent, more universal, and raged with 
greater violence in Europe in general, and in this 
iiland particularly, than they have done of late. 

This is generally imputed to the flreets and hotifes 
of moll of the cities, and of London in particular, be- 
ing more fpacious, dry and airy. 

From 

* The difficulty of difcovering the real fources of dtfeafes, and 
all their Sources, appears greater in proportion to the pains which 
have been brefloweu in ipreftigatiagtlie fubjecT: : If there k>a diieale 
in the world, a certain knowledge of the orjgtH or which is interefl- 
iligto one part of mankind tiiqfH than all the red. it is the p'ague 
in thofe countries where it is lb extremely apt to break out ; yet it 
appears from the following extract, that the moil enlightened even 
there are (till in doubt on that lubjcct. 

" M. Michel, pbyfician of tl>c hofpital at Smyrna, appears, ac- 
cording to a memoir of which he is the author, lent by M. le Baron 
de Ton to the Medical Society, to believe in the fpontaheity of the 
■plague ; for proof of which ne cites the following circumitance : 
Afolitary fhepherd, having no communication with any body, fell 
lick while he was tending his Hocks; he went into an inhabited 
part, where he eofhmtinicate u the plague; with which he found that 
lie was attacked. This ' prove much; if it were 

certain that this fhepherd had no ccmnnmicaticii with ethers ; if it 
•were known how long, and with what precaution h r * had beenle- 
clnded from company ; but the proof? of vhclc are too dhricultto be 
cibiblijhed, to allow of any concluRon to be drawn from the fact. 
We are therefore obliged to acknowledge, that we are equally ig- 
r.orailt whether it is in fact a country which, is the cradie of the 
plague ; what country this is, fuppoiing that fuch an one cxifts ; 
or, finally. whether it fometiittes appears fporifaheoiiny, aiict whe- 
ther the lirft who is attacked with it becomes the focus from whence 
it emanates." 

Ssc Hiftoryofthe Royal Medical Society for the 
\ears 1777 an ^ 1 77^; P* 3°5- 
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From their bjing infinitely more cleanly, in confe~ 
quence of the new method of paving. 

From the inhabitants not being lb much crowded to- 
gether. 

From their being more cleanly in their houfes and 
perfons . 

From the poorer in particular being more commo- 
dioufly lodged, more falubrioufly nourifhed, and bet- 
ter taken care of in all refpects. 

From the difeafe being more judicloufly treated 
by medical practitioners in general. And, above 
all, 

From our knowledge of the virtues of the Peruvian 
bark. 

During the civil wars in Charles the Firft's time^ 
this fever raged with deftruclive violence in the 
camps, and degenerated into an abfolute plague in the 
capital and in other parts of England, 

Some of the circumftances which have a tendency 
to fpread this difeafe, and render it more malignant 
andpeftilential, prevail, it will be faid, in a greater 
degree in Scotland than in England ; yet the latter 
has been more frequently fubjecl: to peftilential and ma- 
lignant fevers than the former ; and when this cala- 
mity laft raged with fo much violence in the fouthern 
parts of the ifland, it was little felt in the northern, 
which naturally may be imputed to the mountainous 
nature and northerly fituation of Scotland ; the one 
expofing the atmofphere to a brifker ventilation, and 
the other bracing the fibres of the inhabitants by frofts 

of longer duration*. 

S This 

* To prevent the Scots from being too much elated with this or 
any other advantage, they have never wanted good-natured 
friends, who without grudging them either their ftcrms or their 
frofts, are fond of reminding them ofjevery circnndlar.ee that may 
tend to moderate their pride, and who fail not to remark, that if 

their 
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This fever fometimes creeps on in fuch a flow and 
Bafidious mariner as icarcely to be obferved, or wear- " 
ing inch a mild and innocent afpect as to give no alarm 
for perhaps two or three days. 

The patient perceives, indeed, alternate fenfations 
of heat and cold, but fo gentle, that he thinks them of 
little importance. 

They are followed by fome degree of uneafinefs in 
Tiis head, by want of appetite, liitlefihefs, and dejec- 
tion offpirits, to remove which his friends endeavour 
to drag him into company, or advife him to try to make 
off his liftleunefs by exercife, to which he generally is 
extremely averfe. In this condition his pulfe is fome- 
times a little quicker, at other times about the natural 
ffcandard ; and he himfelf, never quite well, nor appa- 
rently very ill, remains feveral days brooding over 
uncomfortable ideas, and either does not deep, or 
feels little or no refreshment from his fhort and dif- 
turbed (lumbers, flarting at the fmallefl noife, and 
fometimes when there is none, gradually loiing 
fbrength, the uneafinefs in his head augmenting to a 
kind of giddinefs, his limbs and joints, particularly 
his keees, feeling weak, and yielding to the weight 
rsf his body ; but a kind of tremor of his hands begin- 
ning to be perceived, and alio in his tongue, when 
lie is defired to put it out, it is at laft difcovered that 
the patient, inflead of being difturbed with vapours, 
is under the influence of a dangerous fever. 

This fever on other occafions attacks in a more open 
and avowed manner. The rigour at the beginning 
being itronger, the fucceeding heat greater, and the 
pulfe quicker, but varying in this circumftance every 
two or three hours, the uneafinefs or confuuon of the 

head 

their country is lefs fubjeel: to peftilcnce, it is more expofed to 
famine than England. This cfrcuvnftance affords thole of their 
neighbours, who are not lefs fond of a joke upon account of its age,. 
a £t*eat advantage over the Scots in repartee. 
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head being ftrongly marked from the firft, and is fome- 
times accompanied with a pain at the bottom of the 
orbit of one eye, fometimes with a teafing and con- 
ftant fenfe of throbbing in the head, which prevents 
fleep, and haftens delirium. 

Without either the pain at the bottom of the orbit, 
or this throbbing in the arteries, many have from the 
beginning an increafing confufion in the head, which 
with a flower pace con duels to fhipor and mfeniibility, 
very few retaining their fenfes till death. 

Exacerbations areobfervable towards night, during 
which .the delirium feems a little higher, and the pa- 
tient more refUefs. His eyes, which generally are 
from the beginning heavy, and a little inflamed, be-« 
dome now more lively, he is apt then to {peak quicker 
than ufual, and fhews an uncommon rapidity in all his 
motions ; a fierce anfwer from a patient of a mild cha- 
racter is a bad fymptom. 

Some nice obfervers think they can, in particular 
fituations of this fever, difcover the ftate of the brain 
from the eyes alone. 

When thefe appear unufually quick and piercing,- 
they imagine delirium is threatened. 

When fixed and fierce, they indicate ftartings, fub- 
fultus and oxeat ftruggling. 

When half fhut, heavy and bleared with tears, they 
import the greatefr. degree of fhrpor. 

When blood feems extravafated in the eyes, the cafe 
is aim oft hopelefs. 

But in general when the patient does not get any 
fleep at the beginning of this fever, his eyes are only- 
half fhut ; and when he awakes, he feels not re- 
frefhed, and often denies that he has been afleep at 

all. 

Sicknefs, and even vomiting at the beginning, are 
not unfrequent fymptoms, though net eflential to this 
fever. 

Mfy 
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x\lfo pains in the loins, and that fenfc of wearineA 
in the limbs, ufual in all fevers. 

The tongue is at firft whitifh, and generally fnoiftj 
as if covered with a thin moift white fur, and fome- 
times it is of a dry, fmooth, glofty, red, or crimfon ap- 
pearance, which at laft attains a dark-brown colour 
and horny confidence. 

A fudden proftration of flrength fometimes happens, 
io that the patient is in danger of fainting when he is 
raifed from an horizontal pofture. When this proftra- 
tion happens early, it may be reckoned the moft dif- 
tinguhliing or the pathognomonic fign of this fever. 

There is fometi-ies very little thirft through the 
whole courfe of this difeafe, at other times the thirft is 
incefTant ; from about the third day there is a deficien- 
cy of the fecretion of faliva, with a dryhefs .an J bitter 
tafte in the mouth. 

The fymptoms are commonly more various in this 
than in any other fever ; the urine, though in general 
Varying l,eis than in other fevers, yet fometimes is re- 
markably pale, and fometimes of a dark-red colour* 
When the urine from being thick and high-coloured, 
becomes thinner and paler, without any great quantity 
of liquor having been drank to occafon fuch an al- 
teration, it is an indication of impending or increafmg 
delirium. 

A particular eruption of little fpots, like fica-bites, 
is the frequent, but not the conftant attendant of this 
difeafe. The'fc fpots appear generally on the neck, 
breaftand back, feldom on the face and limbs ; they are 
to be feen, but not felt, having no elevation above the 
£urface of the fkin ; they are feep fometimes as early as 
the fifth or fixth day, at other times net till the end of 
the fecond week ; they feldom appear after that period, 
and are never critical ; they are rather a bad fymp- 
tam, though many recover upon whom they appear : 
The fpots are generally of a crimfon complexion, and 

the 
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the darker the more dangerous. When ihefe pete- 
chip are quite black, cr when purple vibices, like the 
wales of a ftripe, appear at the lame time, the danger 
is very great. 

Bleedings at the nofc fometimes occur at the fame 
time, which are very ibidem ufeful, but rather proe:- 
noflicate ill. 

It fometimes happens that in the firfl two days the 
patient lolls flrength to a degree that does not uiiially 
occur m the eighth or ninth day ; in fuch cafes the pa- 
tient is in the utmoft danger, in far more than if the 
fame degree of weaknefs had come on gradually. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the delirium is of the high 
kind, with a wild frantic look, with unufual quickneis 
in the voice and. motions, although all the while the 
pulfe^islpw; and inftead of a tremor of the hands, 
there is a flrong fubfultus tendinum. Such cafes are 
generally accompanied with wakefulnefs, and often 
terminate fatally on or before the ieventh day. 

But the delirium of this fever much oftener confifb 
of a low ftate of ftupidity, attended with frequent 
muttering ; in which the patient, from having been 
too, acute of hearing, becomes almofl perfectly deaf. — 
This is generally accounted a favourable fymptom,- 
and certainly has a good effecT, hindering the patient 
from being difhrrbed by any accidental noife, or by the 
whifpers which are apt to go on too comlantiy in his 
bed-chamber. 

When this d(feafe lingers, that is, when it paffes the 
iecon.d week, the patient is apt to continue for feveral 
days, with Hfctle alteration, in a ftate where the inien- 
fibility is greater in appearance than in reality, and 
feems in a ccmfi.derable meafure to be owing to deaf- 
nefs ; for although he is net able to combine a number 
of ideas, yet when a fcipk? r-cpolkion is hallooed in- 
to hfs ear, dcfiring him to put out his tongue, or aik- 
ingif he chooies'to drink, he direcTly (hews that he 

uncierftaiKis 
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under/lands what is defired. And he fhews the fame 
degree of intelligence when certain figns are made to 
him, by accommodating himfelf as much as is in his 
power to what is propofed. "When a vefTel contain- 
ing a liquor he relifhes is prefented to his fight, he im- 
mediately prepares his lips for fucking it in. When 
he knows that the velfel contains a liquor he diflikes, 
he fhakes his head or fhuts his moutn and eyes as often 
as it is offered. — From this ftate, after lingering for 
many days with little variation, the patient not unfre- 
quently recovers. 

But there is a greater and more dangerous degree 1 
of infeniibility, which occurs when the patient lies in 
this dozing Mate, where he mews that kind of confufion 
and want of accuracy of idea, which people have in 
fome oppreflive dreams. In this Irate the patient 
evinces a fenfe of bodily uneafmefs, without being fuf- 
ficiently cliffcincT: to refer to the part of his body where 
the impreffion is made. 

Thus patients who are not very attentively looked 
after, are apt to have painful excoriations, or parti- 
cular parts greatly inflamed, and even threatening 
mortification, from the mere preffure of their bodies, 
by being allowed to lie too conftantly on the fame parts; 
They difplay a general fenfe of pain, by a frequent 
moaning, but have not fufficient accuracy to point to 
the part affected. 

The irritation of feces in the rectum,- or of urine in 
the bladder, fometimes occafions much diftrefs to the 
wretched patient, whofe oppreffed and bewildered 
fenfes cannot diftinguifh the caufe of his fufferings, and 
which nature in particular cafes is tedious in relieving. 
Bat that this retention is the caufe of his diftrefs, is 
faflfJcientlv evident from his giving over moaning, and 
acquiring a ilate of comparative eafe and calmnefs, im- 
mediately after evacuation. 

This 
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This circumftance fhould prompt thofe whofe duty- 
it is to watch over the patient, to redouble their at- 
tention, in endeavouring to difcover the fburce of 
his fufferings when he fhews fymptoms of un- 
eafinefs, and to make up for the confuh'on of his fenfes 
by the diftinftnefs of theirs. The acutenefs even of a 
nurfe on fiich occafions may fave a patient whole hours 
of diftrefs, andpoiTibly may fave his life. 

There is a particular fymptom, which if I am to 
judge from the cafes that have come under my own ob- 
fervation, I mould think fully as dangerous, if not 
more fo, than the lail mentioned. When the patient 
lying on his back (for that is his conftant pbfture when 
this fymptom occurs) with his eyes open, receives with 
marks of eagernefs the drink that is presented to him, 
and having taken a mouthful, keeps it in his mouth 
without attempting to fwallow it, not becaufe he cannot 
fwallow it ; for after he has kept it in his mouth a con- 
fiderable time, if the cup is prefented to his lips again 
With more drink, he immediately fwallows the firffc 
mouthful, and takes a fecond, which he retains in his 
mouth in the fame manner as he did the firft. 

It feems as if the patient, upon feeing the liquor, has 
the idea of taking it into his mouth, and immediately 
forgets that he is to fwallow it, which marks a very 
great degree of abfence or confufion of mind ; he will 
on thefe occafions retain it a very long time in. his 
mouth, and perhaps fpit it out at laft, or allow it to 
glide out imperceptibly, if no means are ufedtomake 
him fwallow it.— -The means are, limply to mew him 
the liquor, and prefent the cup or fpoon to his lips 
again while he has the former fpobnful in his mouth ; 
at fight of a fecond fpoonful lie fwallows the firft ; on 
feeing a third approach, he 1 wallows the fecond ; and 
fo on, till he has taken the full quantity intended, or 
till he (hews averfion to the taking any more. The 
•nly precaution neceffary is, to give the different fpoon- 

K fuls 
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fuls at fliort intervals, andnot too rapidly, left a fit of 
coughing be railed, and the liquor rejected. 

It may feem ftrange that the fame degree of recol- 
lection that prompts the patient to fuck in the liquor, 
does not alfo prompt him to fwallow it. Whoever 
thinks fo, may account for it in any other manner he 
thinks more fatisfa&ory ; but thofe who will attentive- 
ly obferve all the various fymptoms of this fever, will 
find, that in certain cafes this happens exactly as above 
reprefented. 

I myfelf have been afTured, on entering the patient's 
bed-chamber, " that he could no longer fwallow ; 
" that he could take indeed a little into his mouth ; but 
u there he would keep it for a quarter of an hour per- 
cc haps, and then would allow it to efcape out of his 
<c mouth again, without fwallowing a drop."- On which 
I have called for fome wine, the fame liquor which I had 
been told the patient could not fwallow, and have 
given him one fpoonful after another, in the manner 
above mentioned, till he had taken the quantity I 
judged proper. 

A difficulty of fwallowing, however, is alfo a fymp- 
tom of the -difeafe, which fometimes proceeds from the 
drynefs of the throat, and fometimes from aphtha? on 
the tongue and throat ; but the cafe above mentioned 
is an effentially different fymptom. 

It is alio a very bad fymptom, and proceeds from the 
fame caufe, whrti the patient, after putting out his 
tongue, forgets for a confiderable time to draw it 
in again, or mews a continual uneaiinefs, by fre- 
quently throwing the bed-clothes from his body, and 
endeavouring to get out of bed, without giving any 
reafon, when afked, for fo doing. 

The patient is frequently obferved to draw his 
breath in a laborious or convulfive manner, fetch- 
ing deep Uglis, or rather fobs, as if he were under 
fevere affliction, or felt much oppreffion about the 

precordial 
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precordial The breath and perfpiration alio, in 
particular cafes, have been found ftronger and more 
offenfive ; and, upon preffing the fkin of the pa- 
tient, a fenfation of a peculiar penetrating heat re- 
mains on the hand for fome minutes after ; where- 
as "the heat communicated by the fkin of a patient 
in the inflammatory fever is more tranfient. 

The heat of the fkin is more moderate at the be- 
ginning, in this than in other fevers ; and unfor- 
tunately, this peculiar and permanent heat is not per- 
ceptible till the difeafe is far advanced. 

The languor and defpondency of the patient's 
mind is ftrongly marked from the beginning in the 
dulnels and heavinefs of his eyes ; but it is a fatal 
iymptom when the eyes become blood-mot and 
glaify, which often happens before the termination 
of this fever. 

Towards the clofe, when Nature and the efforts 
of the phyfician prove unable to refift the maligni- 
ty of the difeafe, all the diftinguifhing marks oft 
fevers are obliterated ; and the concluding fcene is 
common to all. 

The ftrength being aim oft entirely exhaufted, the 
patient lies constantly on his back, with a perpe- 
tual propenflty to Aide to the bottom of the bed ; 
the hands fhake when they attempt to lay hold of 
any thing, and a continual twitching is obferved 
in the tendons of his wrift ; the ^tongue trembles 
when it is pufhed forth for the inflection of the 
phyfician, or all attempts to pufli it forth are un- 
iuccefsful ; a black and glutinous cruft gathers on 
the lips and teeth, to the increaie and inconvenien- 
cy of which the patient feems now infeniible. He 
feems equally infenfible to the ardour of thirft ; he 
mutters to himfelf ; he dozes with his mouth half 
open, the lower jaw falling down as if the mufcles 

R. 2 were 
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were too much relaxed to refift its own gravity ; 
he fees objects indiftindtly, as if a dark cloud hung 
before his eyes ; fmall black particles, called by 
phyficians mufchae volitantes, play, as is believed, 
before his eyes ; for he often catches with his hands 
at thofe or fome fuch objects of his difordered brain ; 
he frequently extends his arms before and above 
his face, feeming to contemplate his nails and fin- 
gers 5 at other times he fumbles with his fingers, 
and picks the wool from off the bed-clothes ; he 
lofes the power of retention ; the evacuations pais 
involuntarily ; and, as if lamenting his own deplo- 
rable condition, tears flow down his ghaflly counte- 
nance ; the pulfe flutters fmall as a thread, and on 
a preffore very little ftronger than common, is not 
felt at all ; his legs and arms become cold ; his 
nails and fingers blackifh ; his refpiration is inter- 
rupted by hiccup, and finally by death. 

It may feem fuperfluous to add, that a general 
defcription is different from a particular cafe ; in the 
one all the fymptoms are enumerated, though they 
cannot be fuppofed to be united in every individual. 

In this fever it frequently happens that many of 
the fymptoms now mentioned are prevented, and the 
duration of the difeafe fhortened, by a fatal diarr- 
hoea or dyfentery. 

Some phyficians have, by fplitting this difeafe, 
made two diftiiitt fevers, defcribing the one under 
the name of the flow nervous, and the other under 
that of the putrid malignant fever. 

On comparing the defcriptions, however, or, what 
is of more importance, on ftudying the fymptoms 
from Nature, it will appear, at leaft fo it feems to 
me, that the two are effentially the fame, and that 
the apparent difference depends upon the degree or 
upon the different confutations o£ the patients. 

Wc 
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We are <told, " that the nervous fever attacks 
" perions of weak nerves, thin poor blood, deje<3> 
" ed fpirits, and exhaufted habits ; whereas the pu- 
" trid fever is more likely to appear among thofe 
a of a fuller habit of body, ftronger conftitntion, 
<c and who are accuftomed to richer and hotter 
« diet.'' 

The difeafe, I imagine, attacks perfbns of all con- 
ftitutions ; but thofe of the firft defcription are moft 
fufceptible of it, and the fymptoms are in fome par- 
ticulars different when it is ingrafted on the one, 
from what they are on the other. The effential 
fymptom of great debility and nervous affection are 
common to both. 

With regard to the opinion that one has its feat 
in the lymphatic and nervous juice, and the other 
in the blood itfelf, I have nothing to fay farther, 
than that before a great deal of trouble is taken to 
find out what is feated in the nervous juice, it will 
not be amifs to afcertain that there is fuch a juice ; 
and even then the reft of the opinion is hypothe- 
tical, will be difficult to prove, and when proved, 
will leave the method of cure where it is at prd- 
fent. 

Many of the fymptoms of this nervous fever are 
unqueftionably common to all fevers, and fome of 
the moft diftinguifhing marks of this do not appeal' 
at the beginning, or, perhaps, in many inftances, 
not till a method of cure has been adopted that 
would not have been ufed if the nature of the 
difeafe had been known. It is of great importance 
therefore to detecl this as foon as poifible ; which 
confideration may form an apology for recapitu- 
lating fuch circumftances and fymptoms as peculiar- 
ly diftinguifh this fever ; and although none of them* 
taken fiugly, can mark with certainty its exiftence, 

II 3 yet 
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yet the combination of a few will form that de- 
gree of . probability which juftifies.a decifive practice, 
i. Inftead of the ftrong hard pulfe which attends 
the outfet of other fevers, in this it is fome- 
times fo little altered, ' that we are apt to Fufpeel 
the patient exaggerates in the account of his com- 
plaints ; it varies more than other fevers both in 
quicknefs and flownefs, and alio in ftr'ength and 
weaknefs ; and fometimes there are conhderable 
variations even in the courfe of oneday. 
2. The heat of the fkin is more moderate at the 
beginning of this than of other fevers ; fpr # that 
penetrating heat of the fkin, which is peculiar 
to this fever, is not perceptible at the beginning. 
g. The fkin, inftead of appearing reddifh, is general- 
ly pale. 

4. The pain, or rather heavinefs of the head, is not 
lb acute as in other fevers, but is attended with 
more dejection of fpirits, and augments with a 
flow but fteady pace, feldom remitting after it 
commences, unlefs it is checked by the bark. 

5. When this heavinefs in the head is attended wit^i 
tremor in the hands, there is little doubt of the 
fever being of the malignant kind. 

6. There is a greater degree of languor and des- 
pondency in this than in other fevers. 

7. Greater mufcular debility. 

If a fudden and unexpecled debility take place, 
there can be no doubt with regard to the nature of 
the difeafc 

\ The 

* Monf. Tifl'ot, when treating of malignant fevers, obfervt.-, 
that they arc more dangerous than they feem, like a do£ 
\rho bites without barking; and then proceeds to inform us, 
that " The ckara&eriftic of malignant fevers is, tlie total 
" loft of ftrength from the beginning." 

This however I Humid connder as barking very loud ; but 
ill's deciine fymptotn does not arwasys appear till the fever has 
cxifted fame da vs. 
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The malignity of this fever is generally in pro- 
portion to the debility at the beginning. 

To inveftigate the nature of the fever from the 
appearance of the blood, is equally uncertain and 
inexpedient, both becaufe at the beginning even of 
this fever it fhews fome fhare of inflammatory buff, 
and becaufe to determine whether we ought to bleed 
or no, is one chief rcafon of our wifhing in the 
firft place to be certain of the nature of the fever. 

The weaknefs that immediately follows bleeding, 
mews at once the nature of the fever and the im- 
propriety of the evacuation. 

When the fymptoms are fo ojrfture or ambigu- 
ous that we cannot form a decided opinion refpecl- 
ing the nature of the fever, the obfeurity may be 
difpelled, or at leaft fome light may be derived 
from the following circumftances : 

Whether putrid fevers prevail. 

Although no fuch epidemic does prevail, whether 
any connection or communication can be traced be- 
tween a fingle perfon in this kind of fever, and the 
patient. 

Whether the patient has lately been weakened 
by excefles, by difeafe, by hemorrhage from wounds 
or otherwife. 

Whether he has been long under the influence 
of the depreffing paflions, or of dejection of fpirit, 
independent of a known caufe. 

Having paid due attention to every fource of in- 
formation, and after weighing every circumftance, 
being at length fattened that the fever is of the 
malignant kind, we proceed to the cure. 

As confined air, particularly that which is load- 
ed with human effluvia, . feems fo intimately con- 
nected with the peculiar malignity of this fever, 
the expediency of a free ventilation through the pa- 
tient's chamber is obvious, and perhaps, if not of 

il 4 itfelf 
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itfelf the moil effectual curative meafure that can 
be taken, is at leaft that upon which the fuccefs of 
all the others feems moft to depend. 

To thole whofe circumflances afford the comfort 
of a fpacious well-aired bed-chamber, all the bene- 
fit that can now from this meafure, will be obtain- 
ed by occafionally throwing open the doors and 
windows, and allowing the room to be refrefhed by 
a current of frefli air. 

When the chamber is final 1, if the weather is 
mild, and the patient can with tolerable convenien- 
cy be carried into the open fields or into a garden* 
and allowed to {it there a few hours, it ought to be 
done ; for this jffaclice has been found highly re- 
frefhing and cordial. 

When from various circumflances this cannot be 
done, every means in our power to procure a free 
ventilation mult be ufed, and the chamber mould 
be frequently refrefhed by fprinkling it with vi- 
negar. 

Confining the patient constantly to his bed, under 
a load of bed-clothes, by which means his body is 
always furrounded by a kind of vapour-bath of his 
own effluvia, is exhaufting and pernicious. 

The bed-clothes ought to be in no greater quanti- 
ty than is agreeable to his own fenfation ; and 
when he can lit up in an elbow-chair with his clothes 
loofely put on, it is often a refrefhing change of 
pofture and Situation. 

There are inflances of patients in this fever, who 
while lying in bed thought their Strength fo much 
exhaufted, that they could not poliibly fit in an 
ereel poftuve even for a few minutes ; yet upon be- 
ing carried on acouch into the open air, and re- 
maining there for two or three hours, have been 
fomuch refrefhed, and have acquired fuch an accefiion 

of 
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of ftrength or fpirits as not only to fit up, but even 
to ftand and walk a little. 

In cafes where the patient can eafily be moved 
into the open air, it is not impomble that the cheer- 
ing verdure of the fields and rural objecls, with the 
refrefhing fmell of plants, at particular feaibns of 
the year, may contribute to the cordial effect which 
a free cool atmofphere is found to produce. 

Thole who have been long teazed and harrafTed 
for want of reft, while confined under a load of 
bed-clothes, have obtained refrefhing (lumbers after 
their bodies have been cooled by the reftorative 
influence of the open air ; and afaj^wards find their 
beds more comfortable, particularly when furnifhed 
with clean (heets and cool frelh covers. With 
changes in this laft article, thofe who can afford it 
fhould frequently be furnifhed. 

"Whatever benefit is derived from the ufe of a Wrong- 
er and more effectual ventilation in this fever than 
was formerly allowed, or from the open atmof- 
phere, when the patient can with fafety and con- 
veniency be carried into it, the honour is due to 
thofe who firft advifed and introduced this judi- 
cious and fuccefsful practice in the inoculation of 
the (mall-pox. After its falutary effects were ma- 
nifeit in the one difeafe, its application to the other 
v/as obvious ; and indeed when we recollect that 
putrid fevers often originate in places where a per- 
fectly free ventilation cannot be obtained, its ap- 
plication to this difeafe feems more natural than to 
the other. 

As in the high inflammatory fever the fymptoms 
feem to arife from the heart being ftimulatcd to 
ftronger exertions than are confident with health, 
and therefore we look for the cure in fuch means, 
as we know have a tendency to abate thefe vio- 
lent exertions , fo in this fever, whofe finking fea- 
ture 
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twvc is debility, in which the "nervous energy Teem* 
impaired, and the aelion of the heart is weaker' 
than is confident with health, we look for the cure 
in inch means as give vigour* to the vital powers. 

Evacuants which diminifh the quantity of the blood 
and humours, and refrigerants which are thought to 
abate their heat, are therefore -thought proper m 
the firit cafe; cordials and flrengtheners in the fe- 
cond. 

It has been thought that bleeding may be necefla- 
ry at the beginning of this difeafe^ 'to prevent "the 
fever from running too high, and producing inflam- 
mations of the %rain, lurigsj or other vital parts. 

But all the obfervations I- have been able to 
make, and the knowledge I have otherwife been 
able to acquire, convince me that we have much 
more certainty of the bad eftecls of blood-letting in 
this fever, than we have of the evils it prevents ; 
part of this conviction I have received from the 
writings of two very eminent and very learned phy- 
sicians, neither of whom feem themfelves however 
to have been fo fully convinced of the bad effects 
of this evacuation. 

Dr. Huxham, after defcribing the cafe of a pa- 
tient, with the ftrongefl fymptoms of a putrid fe- 
ver, adds, *' He was bled to about §xii. from his 
" arm, but this gave him no manner of relief; the 
" oppreffion, fighing, fainting and anxiety, continu- 
c: ing as bad as ever, nay rather increajhi*; a vio- 
c - lent hemorrhage alfo broke forth from his nofe ; 
cc which continuing from both noftrils, he was bled 
<c again to §x. about twelve hours after the former 
<c bleeding : Neither did this r 0pe hhn any reliefs 
" but. iricreafbd'-kis wedkrie/s confiderably\ and he con- 
u tinued as anxious, redlefs and opprefied, as ever. 
" without even the lead flccp*." 

The 

* Vkle Huxh&m's Etfay on Fevers, psges 6 ■ and 64* 
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The Doftor continues to relate' the low ft ate to 
which his patient was reduced, and the dreadful 
fyjuptoms which accompanied it; that he ;r oh d 
giving him the hot, alexipharmic and cordial 

medicines, which it was too much the practice of 
that time to adminifter in fuch cafes ; that he a 
declined the application of blifters!, r . "r.g 

experimentally and repeatedly knowi rreatuie 

of the bark, in preventing and Hop -arc- the advance of 
gangrenes, he Ordered that medicine with elixir vi* 
trioli ; mid by the continued uie of thefe and fome 
other reftoratives the patient recovered. 

This ingenuoufnefs difplayed in .the recital of this 
cafe, muft iixike every body ; few will be fur- 
prized that the two bleedings afforded fo little re- 
lief, and many will be of opinion, that if the learn- 
ed phyfician had treated his patient from the be- 
ginning as he did at the end, the dileafe would 
fboner have come to a happy termination. 

Indeed he feems afterwards to lean to this opinion 
himfelf ; for in a fubfequent part of his book he 
cxpreiles himfelf in thefe words: " In truth, blecd- 
u ing in a contagious dileafe, as arjfing merely from 
" contagion, feems not indicated, becaufe the con- 
u tagion is intimately mixed with the humours, and 
" by drawing off a fmall part of the blood, you very 
cc little leffen the whole contagion, which will have 
" its eifect whether you bleed or bleed not*." 

The reafon aligned for bleeding not being indi- 
cated, is nnqueftionably very .is ; but the rea- 
fon which makes the greatefl imprclnon upon my 
mind for not bleeding in this fever, is fimply be- 
caufe it feems generally to do harm. 

Thofe who frill are of opinion that bleeding is 
neceflary in this fever, confine it to thofe cafes in 
which the pulfe is ftrong and full. It has been al- 

rea 
'# Vide lluxham's Efl% on Fevers', page ic-. 
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ready obferved, that the pulie is generally not ftrong 
and full in this difeafe ; and when the pulie is in 
this ftate, we are apt to imagine that a difeafe of 
->a different nature is impending j this, to be lure, may 
1'erve as an apology for the evacuation, which, if we 
had been certain of the nature of the fewer, the 
fulnefs of the pulie, in my opinion, would not have 
done. 

The other work above alluded to, which helped 
to give me an early imprelfion of the inexpedien- 
cy of bleeding in this fever, is trie Obfervations 
on the Gaol or liofpital Fever, by the late Sir John 
Pringle : — This learned gentleman's words are, 
" But iri the fecond irate, when the fever was 
li manifeft, if the pulie was full, I generally took 
*' away feme blood, if that had not been done 
" before. When the fymptoms run high, a plen- 
u tiful evacuation of that kind feemed indicated ; 
" yet I ebferved that lar^e bleedings generally did 
ci harm, by finking the piu/e and affefimg the head. 
£C Nor was a moderate bleeding to be repeated 
Ci without caution ; for as ieveral circumftances here 
4t were different from thofe of common fevers, fo 
" experience (hewed, that even thofe whofe blood 
tc was fizy, unlefs their lungs were inflamed, were 
tc the worfe for a fecond bleeding*.'* 

Certainly there can be few ftronger reafons for 
bleeding than an inflammation in the lungs ; but I 
imagine this is not a common fymptom in the ma- 
lignant fever. 

The fame learned gentleman afterwards fays, 
ei But what is obfervable, if the patient had been 
" once or twice largely bled, on the firft fymptoms, 
lt he would lometimes pais over the fecond (rage, 
tc and from a condition little removed from health, 

" his 

* Vkle Sir John Prinze's Obfervations on the Difeafes of 
the Army, pages 306 ;wvi 507, 
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" his pulfe would be apt to fink, and he fudden- 
" ly become delirious. Now, whether this change 
1 was occasioned by mifconduct, or came in the 
" courfe of the difeafe, I found it neceflary to v-ary 
*' my method, and to have for my principal intere 
" tion tjje fupport of the vis vita: §." 

I did think the above remark lb very obfervable, 
that I became more and more cautious of bleeding in 
this fever, being confirmed in a more fuccefsful prac- 
tice by what this diligent and attentive phyfician con- 
tinues to relate, concerning the accident by which he 
was induced to give the bark to a man ill of this fever 
with petechial lpots. The bark, he candidly owns, 
Was not given on account of thofe or any other fymp- 
tom of the fever, but becaufe a mortification threaten- 
ed the patient's back after a blifter. The ufe of this 
medicine not only flopped the progrefs of the mortifi- 
cation on the man's back, but gave a favourable turn 
to the fever ; which happy effecl did not efcape Sir 
John Pringle's attention, but led him to give the bark 
in many other cafes, the good effecl: of which lie enu- 
merates. 

It has been obferved that this fever is molt, apt to be- 
gin with inflammatory fymptoms, in fuch patients as 
sure much expoied to cold and moiilure ; and that in 
camps particularly, fymptoms of that complexion are 
more apt to appear when the difeafe is epidemic, than 
in cities, which is imputed to foldiers having fewer 
conveniences, and being lefs guarded againfl the in- 
fluence of cold, than the lowefl clafs of the inhabitant* 
•f towns. 

Dr. Donald Monro, in his account of the difeafes. 
of the Military Hofpitais, obferves, "-That this ma- 
il li«^nant fever began varioufly indifferent fubjects; 
M for the molt part with cold and fhivering, pain in 
*< the head, and other fymptoms commonly defcribed 

" as 

§ Vide Sir JoJm Pringle's Obfervatipns, &c. page 211. 
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tc as peculiar to this fever. In fome it began with a 
4i ViW'P pain of the fide ^ or other parts, attended with 
u acute inflammatory Jj/mpteftu" &c. A little below 
he makes the following judicious reflection : u The 
tl reaibn of this difference of fymptoms in the begin- 
u ning, and of thefe different appearances of the blood, 
ct feemed to be, that fuch patients as laboured under 
tc pieuriftes, low or other fevers, being brought into 
tc hoipitah, where the malignant fever was frequent, 
cc had their original diforders changed into this fever 
" by breathing a foul infected air, and by their com- 
<c munication with thofe ill of the fever and of 
" fluxes*." 

Upon the whole, I imagine it may be laid down as a 
rule admitting of very few if any exceptions, that 
bleeding is highly improper when we are certain that 
the diieafe is the trne nervous malignant fever ; for 
fiiice we find that this fever can change the nature of 
highly inflammatory difeafes, and convert them into 
its own, to venture upon this evacuation in cafes 
where no local inflammatory complaint is fuperadded, 
mult do itilj more harm by hurrying on the fymptoms 
of debility, by much the mofc dangerous of the dif- 
eafe. 

To free the alimentary canal of all impurities, is 
equally expedient in this as in other fevers, and the 
iboner it is done the better ; on the very firft appear- 
ance, therefore, of uneatmefs in the head, liftlelfhefs, 
or alternate heats and colds, five or fix grains of emetic 
tartar may be difToUed in a quart of warm water, or 
of camomile infufion, of which the patient may drink 
half a pint every quarter of an hour till it excites vo- 
miting, which ought to be affifted as ufual by drinking 
freely of warm water. — The emetic generally relieves 

that 

* Vide Dtf. Monro's Account of Difeafes in the Military HqP 
jsittds, &c. pages 7 and 8. 
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that oppreflion about the precordia which fo commonly 
attends this difeafe. 

. If this medicine mould, fome hours after operating 
as au emetic, alfo ad .effectually as a purgative, which 
is often the cafe, no other purgative will be necef- 
fary. 

But if it only proves emetic, the contents of the in- 
teftines mould be entirely evacuated the following day 
by a prpper cathartic medicine. 

The evacuation by a cathartic undoubtedly weakens 
in fome degree, as well as that by venefeclion ; but 
this is more than compenfated by the benefit refulting 
from cleanfing the bowels of their impure contents; 
whereas venefeclion, without producing any certain 
benefit, is apt to occafion greater debility, and of a 
nature not fo eaiily to be remedied. 

Befides, a cathartic exhibited in proper time often 
prevents the bad effects of too fevere purging, by car- 
rying off the fource of an impending diarrhoea, which 
might foon take place in confequence of bilious 
matter and ether impurities being pent up in the 
bowels. 

And in cafe a diarrhoea has actually come on be- 
fore we fee the patient, the fir ft thing to be done is 
to give a purgative, whole operation mould be affiled 
by drinking plentifully of imperial, or of water gruel, 
or barley-water, with fome cream of tartar diflblved 
in them ; and if the patient feems much fatigued and 
exhaufted by the preceding looienefs and the opera- 
tion of the purgative, eight or ten drops of Thebaic 
tincture maybe given in a fpoonful of fimple cinnamon 
water. 

It was obferved before, and ought to be kept 
constantly in remembrance, that the danger cf tills 
fever is in proportion to the debility. If it be 
doubtful whether in the common remitting fever 
it is always prudent to delay giving the bark, and 

t® 
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to confine our treatment to antimonial alteratives^ 
faline mixtures, and neutral falts, in expectation of 
a more complete remiflion ; it may ealily be con- 
ceived how much more improper it would be to 
delay that powerful medicine in this infidious dif- 
temper, where the force of the circulation feems 
impaired from the beginning, and the mod dangerous 
profrration of ftrength is apt to come Ibon after the 
iirffc perception of any ailment. 

When a malignant fever happens to be epidemic^ 
the (lighten: appearance of complaint fhould give an 
alarm, and forms a good reaibn for ordering an 
emetic and purgative ; if to the head-ach is joined 
dejection of fpirits, ilight chills and heats, and 
the fmallelt tendency to tremor in the hands, the 
alarm fhould be taken independent of any reign- 
ing epidemic, and in both cafes the bark mould be 
given immediately after thofe evacuations. — Whatj 
while the fkin is dry ? When there is little or no per- 
fpiration \ Daring the fpafm I Yes, during any thing. 

Theoretical opinions muft in fuch an emergency 
have no weight : A dangerous debility, and a train 
of malignant fymptoms, are threatened ; the bark ig 
found the moft powerful means of preventing thefe ; 
and notwithstanding its aflringent quality, frequent- 
ly promotes a falutary diaphorelis more effectually 
than any of the medicines which enjoy from pre- 
scription the title of diaphoretics. When the pa- 
tient is out of danger, yon may account for this 
in the befl manner you can, and fettle the point at 
leifure, whether in producing thefe effects it has 
acted in the character of a tonic, a diaphoretic, or 
an antifeptic. 

In the circumftances that have been defcribed, 
the nature of the difeafe being afcertained, and 
the alimentary canal entirely cleanfed, the bark mould 
We given without waiting for very diflinct remi£ 

fions* 
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fions. To wait for fuchwhen the difeafe appears 
from the beginning to be the nervous malignant fe- 
ver, is to wait for what will not happen; depriving 
the patient of a probable chance of the fever be- 
ing carried off at once, and allowing him to incur a 
rilk, which might have been prevented, of finking 
fuddenly into fuch a Hate of weaknefs and infenfi- 
bility, as will fender the bark and all other me- 
dicines of no avail. 

Having refolved then on giving the bark, our 
next care mould be to avoid the very common er- 
ror of underdoiing it. One ounce or an ounce 
and a half of this medicine may be given to an adult 
in the fpace of twenty-four hours ; or if it is dis- 
agreeable to the patient in fubflance, what is equi- 
valent to this quantity may be given in decoction ;' 
fome patients can take the powder in the decoction 
as eafily as in any other vehicle. A much larger 
quantity has been recommended by fome authors in 
the fame fpace of time, but there are very few pa- 
tients whofe flomachs can bear a greater quan- 
tity, and many who cannot take fo much. The 
expediency of increafing or diminifhing the dofes 
muft depend upon circumflances. Whether this 
medicine be given in fubflance or irt decoction, the 
addition of a few drops of elixir of vitriol is of- 
ten found to render it lighter and more agreeable, 
perhaps, in fome cafes, more effectual . 

If the pulfe is particularly finall, and the patient 
complains of great weaknefs, a little wine may be 
given occafionally even at this period of the fever ; 
it may be added to panado or water-gruel, if the 
patient can take any fuch nourimment ; or a little 
may be mixed with each dbfe of bark, which fome- 
times is found to remain eafier on the flomach by 
this addition. Eat the propriety of giving or con- 
Si tinuing 
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tinuing wine at this period, depends on the ftrcngth 
of the pulfe, and the efre<ft of the cordial. 
• It is not improbable that the bark itielf, exhibit- 
ed in this manner, will prove opening in fuch a 
degree as to fnperfede the ufe of any other means 
for that purpofe ; but if the body continues bound, 
it will be expedient to procure one motion daily 
by clyfters. If, on the contrary, the bark excites 
a purging, this effect may be reftrained by giving 
two or three drops of laudanum in each dole, or 
every fecond dofe of bark. 

After the medicine has been continued in this man- 
ner for two or three days, we often have the fa- 
tisfaclion to find the fever entirely thrown off, or 
abated in a coniiderable degree. In either cafe it will 
be proper to continue the ufe of the bark, but 
in a much fmaller quantity, for two or three days 
more, at the end of which the fever is generally 
gone, and the pulfe flower than before it began. 

It fometimes happens in this fever, that a quick 
and weak pulfe is accompanied with difficult refpira- 
tion and confufion in the head, and that both fymp- 
toms proceed principally from debility ; in fuch cafes 
the bark renders the pulfe fuller and ftronger, and 
in proportion as it becomes fuller, it becomes alfo 
flower; the oppreflive breathing abates, the threat- 
ened delirium is removed, the fkin, which was be- 
fore dry, is perceived to be moid, with a warm and 
gentle perfpiration, and a fediment is foon after per- 
ceived in the urine. 

But if after a fair trial for two or three days, the 
difeafe feems to have repelled the powers of the medi- 
cine, flill there is no harm done, the fever will run 
its courfe, but the patient has as good, perhaps a bet- 
ter chance of recovering at laft, than if the trial had 
not been made ; for although the bark has not been 
able to prevent the progress of the fever, it may tend 

t* 
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to obviate or leffen in fome degree that exceffive prof, 
tration of ftrength which is its moft alarming fymptom. 
It is difficult, if not impoffible to prove, that what does 
not happen, or happens only in a certain degree-, 
would have happened in a greater degree, if a different 
method had been followed. Yet in certain cafes where 
the bark has failed in throwing off the fever, it feemed 
to me that the medicine had ftill contributed to fupport 
the patient's ftrength> and to prevent the exceffive de- 
bility. 

\Vhen however this powerful febrifuge fails in the 
principal object of flopping theprogrefs of the fever, 
and when the patient perhaps naufeates any farther ufe 
of the medicine, our next care mufl be to fupport his 
ftrength by light nourifhment and more agreeable cor- 
dials, during the continuation of the difeafe ; taking 
care at the fame time by laxative clyfters, fealbnably 
adminiftered, to obviate that tenfion and fwelling of the 
belly, difficulty of making water, and other inconveni- 
ences, which are the confequence of conftipation ; 
and if clyflers are not found effectual in preventing or 
removing thefe, a gentle dofe of rhubarb^ or fome 
other mild purgative, mufl: be occafionally given, 
which in this fituation will prove, in effect, a reflo- 
rative, and not a weakener, by throwing out of the bo- 
dy the fource of many teazing and exhaufling fymp- 
toms : A few grains of James' powder, given twice 
or thrice in twenty-four hours, often proves the 
mod beneficial laxative that can be given. 

Although the fever has eluded the firft attempt of 
removing it by the bark, and although the patient, 
difgufted with the quantity he has fwallowed during 
the trial, has refufed to take any more, yet if af- 
terwards in the courfe of the difeafe this difgufl' 
wears off, and the patient can be perfuaded to take 
two or three dofes in the twenty-four hours ; even 
this fmall quantity has often feemed to me to fup- 

S 2 port 
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port the patient againft that dangerous debility, which 
jfeems ever impending in this fever. 

The reputation of the bark is independent of theo- 
retical opinions. Thofe who believe in a prutrefcency 
of the blood and humours, give it as an antifeptic; thofe 
who believe in no fuch matter, give it as a tonic : 
For my own part, I recommend it as a medicine 
that does good, without pretending to know, and be- 
ing little folicitous about the particular character in 
which it acts. 

It is not uncommon in the practice of medicine 
for phyficians to follow the fame plan on different, 
or perhaps oppofite principles. Thus one may re- 
commend ripe fruit, vegetable juices, and acidulat- 
ed drinks, in this fever, with a view to correct: the 
putrid tendency of the humours ; another who 
knows it is impodible for thefe fruits and drinks to 
correct what he thinks does not exiit, may ftill pre- 
fcribe them with a view to their deterging the ex- 
cretory veffels, by their fudorific and diuretic qua- 
lities ; and each may be confirmed in his fuppofi- 
tion i^y the benefit the patient receives from the 
prefcription. Some people may doubt either fnppofi- 
tion, but nobody can doubt the agreeable and re- 
frefhing effects of fuch fruits and juices on the parch- 
ed, thirfty, and languid patient. 

Sometimes ripe fruits, particularly ftrawberries 
and wine, are the only nourifhment he will take ; 
which circumftance of itfelf forms a prefumption, 
that they are the propereft for him. At other 
times, when lie refufes panado, fago, rice, when pre- 
pared without wine, he will take them in conlider- 
abls quantity mixed with wine and fugar ; and when 
he takes fuch nourifhment with any degree of relifh, 
they feldom fail of being beneficial. They enable 
him to bear the open air and a free ventilation for 

a longer 
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a longer time, which always tends to haften his 
recovery. 

When that proftration of ftrength, fo often men- 
tioned, has taken place, and is followed by ftu- 
por, low delirium, twitching of the tendons, and 
other fymptoms ; however proper we may think the 
bark would be, and however eager we are to give 
it, this is no longer in our power. In this irate the 
patient generally rejects it in all its forms, or will 
only take it in fuch fmall quantity as can be of no 
fervice. Yet the cafe is not entirely hopelefs ; for 
even in this fituation, if the lips are moiftened 
with a little warm wine, fwcctened with iugar, he 
will fhew a relifh for it, and when given in ipoon- 
fuls, will fuck it into his mouth, with figns of fa- 
tisfa6tion, after rejecting every medicine with dif- 
guft, and refufing every other kind of nourifhment 
whatever. 

In one particular cafe of this nature, which I 
well remember, after a certain quantity of wine 
(perhaps near a pint) had been given in the fpace 
of an hour, I perceived the patient's pulfe acquire 
ftrength, and become flower, while the infenfibility 
Teemed to wear gradually away ; but the relations 
taking an alarm at this quantity of wine, notwith- 
ftanding thofe flattering appearances, withheld it, 
and offered the patient fome other drink, which in 
their opinion was more fuitable to his cafe. Not- 
.withftanding his again and again reje&ing every 
thing they offered, it was not till after they plain- 
ly perceived the pulfe begin to fink, and the deli- 
rium to return, that they could be prevailed on to 
vrive more wine, which, upon my returning to vi- 
fit the patient, I perfuaded them to do, and with the 
fame fuccefs as before. 

I have known inftances alfo, where the phyfician 

pot being convinced that the filling of the pulfe and 
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removal of delirium was owing to the wine, has fet 
afide the ufe of it in the fame manner, till the return 
of the bad fymptoms obliged him to relume it, not 
without remorle for having made an experiment which 
had like to have proved fatal to the patient. 

It is generally neceiTaiy, in inch cafes, to begin, by 
giving the wine warm with fugar, -to induce the pa- 
tient to take three or four fpoonfuls ; but afterwards 
he takes it freely cold, and without fugar. 

The reader might be afionifhed were I to. mention 
the quantity of wine I have known fome patients 
take in this fever, and in fome cafes of the confluent 
frnall-pox, where the weaknefs, infenfibility and 
other fymptoms, were the fame, and where the re- 
covery of the patient was evidently owing to that 
cordial alone. The proper rule is to give the wine 
till the pulfe fills, the delirium abates, and a great*, 
er degree of warmth returns ,to the extremities. — > 
Upon the fmalleft appearance of the flupor coming 
back, the pulfe quickening and finking, for they 'all 
go together, the wine muft be refumed. 

Attentively observing this rule, I have often known 
patients, who in health were not fond of wine, and; 
who would have been intoxicated with a fingle bot- 
tle, drink in the fpace of twenty-four hours two 
bottles of claret without any other effect but that 
of ftrengthening the pulfe, abating the delirium, re- 
moving the tremor, and creating a moderate warmth 
on the fkin. In others I have known a much great-, 
er quantity necelfary to produce the fame eflfeft \ 
but by giving that greater quantity, the fame efFeft 
was produced. As I am told that this part of my 
work (and perhaps many others) will be expofed ta 
cenfure, I refrain from, mentioning the exacl quantity 
of wine which I have known Icrne particular patients 
take, with the heft effects, in this fever — it is fuf- 
iieient to fay, that it ought to be given in fuch 

quantity 
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quantity as the patient will willingly take, till the 
effects above mentioned are produced, and then flop ; 
l?ut on the firffc appearance of the pulfe becoming 
weaker, or any other fymptoms returning, more 
'wine mud then be given, per levering in that quan- 
tity which is found by attentive obfervation iiiffi* 
cient to keep up the pulfe, and ward off the other 
bad fymptoms. 

When that quantity has been continued for fe- 
veral days, it may be gradually diminifhed ; a little 
bread foaked in the wine, or fome other fimple 
nourilhment, may be offered. After the patient is able 
to take panado mixed with wine, or bread foaked 
in it, with any degree of relifli, the appetite fome- 
times becomes very keen, and he is even willing 
to take more panado, rice, or fago mixed with wine, 
than is proper for him. 

This return of appetite is undoubtedly one of 
the ftrongeft indications of returning health ; but it 
mutt be indulged with caution ; the . patient muft 
be allowed to eat but little at a time, even of this 
kind of nouriftiment, and to return very gradually 
to his ufual food. 

Soon after the fever is entirely removed, and 
long before the patient has recovered his ftrength, 
he will, by proper management, be entirely weaned 
from the wine, or his allowance may be reduced 
to two or three glalTes in a day, if the phyfician 
mould think that quantity more proper than none. 
Indeed, the third part of what formerly had prov- 
ed a falutary cordial and a reftorative, would, in 
this flate of convalefcenee, occafion a dangerous in- 
toxication. So great a difference is there in the 
effect of this cordial upon the confiitution, in this 
ftate of extreme weaknefs, when all the natural func- 
tions Teem loaded and clogged by difeafe, from what 
it has in perfect health, or when the fever being 
' S 4 pit 
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juil removed, the animal functions gradually refume 
their former courfe. 

Claret is the wine I have generally recommended, 
when the circumftances of the patient could afford it. 
I have feen the fame good effects, however, from the 
life of Port, Madeira, and other wines ; and when 
110 kind of wine is to be had, brandy or rum. di- 
luted with water or milk, and fweetened with fu- 
gar, muft be fubfUtuted in its place. In the ftate 
of ftupor, debility and low delirium, already de- 
fcribed, fpirits diluted have nearly the fame effect 
with wine, and are even more relifhed by a cer- 
tain clafs of patients.' 

In what is called the putrid fore throat, and in 
cafes where the fymptoms of weaknefs, always con- 
fiderable in that difeafe, are greater than ufual, the 
bark fometimes will not remain upon the ftomach, 
unlefs it is given in wine ; and when fo given, its 
beneficial effects feem moll apparent ; and in many 
cafes of that difeafe which I have met with, where 
this reafon for giving wine did not exift, and the 
bark was taken in very confiderable quantity alone, 
the effect of filling the pulfe and removing the alarm- 
ing debility did not appear to me fo evident and 
certain as when the medicine was given in wine ; 
even a fmaller quantity of bark, with the addition 
of wine, feemed to have a more immediate and 
more confiderable effect than a much larger quan- 
tity without wine. 

The cynanche maligna, a difeafe analogous in fome 
effential circumftances to this fever, was frequently 
epidemic in that part of the country where I for- 
merly lived. Wherever the fymptom of debility 
was confiderable, my conftant practice was to give 
the bark from the beginning in Port wine to adults, 
and in wine and water to children, and always with 
good effect j the whole of the treatment confuted in 

this 
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.tills and the frequent ufe of gargles. In the villages 
around, where great numbers were generally ill of 
the diforder at the fame time, and where fpirits di- 
luted were preferred to wine, the fame good confe- 
quences attended their ufe ; very few patients were 
loft, except in cafes where this practice was not ob- 
ferved. 

I have feen the weaknefs fo great in this difeafe 
that the patient could not lit up in his bed, that his 
throat might be accurately examined, without dan- 
ger of fainting ; yet after a few dofes of bark 
mixed with Port wine or Madeira, his pulfe be- 
came flronger and fuller, and he raifed himfelf with 
little afliftance, and fat up firmly ; but in other pa- 
tients, in nearly the fame fituation, double the quan- 
tity of bark taken in any of the fimple waters, 
hardly produced the fame effect, and never fo foon ; 
And where wine was not to be got, or could not 
be afforded, rum or brandy diluted feemed in all 
refpects equivalent. However pernicious the habitual 
and immoderate ufe of wine or other fpirituous liquors 
may be in perfect health, yet when the energy of 
the brain and nerves is fo much diminifhed, and 
the vital powers of the mufcles Co benumbed by 
certain difeafes that the fpark of life feems almofl 
extinguished, thofe cordials are then abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to keep it alive, and give time to the bark 
or Nature to overcome the difeafe, and reftore 
health and vigour. 

It may feem extraordinary that I make no men- 
tion of Virginian fnake-root, contrayerva root, the 
volatile falts, camphire, mufk, and other medicines 
that are ufed in the low ftate of the nervous fe- 
ver ; — all I have to fay on that head is, that I 
have tried each of their powers fingly, and com- 
pared them with thofe of Peruvian bark and wine, 
Sjrith all the attention I am capable of beflowing ; 

fhe 
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the effeel: of which has been the ftrongeft convic- 
tion on my mind, that none of them, nor any combina- 
tion of them, are equal in eilicacy to the bark and wine. 
An exception perhaps might be made in favour of mufk, 
which when given in the quantity of at leaft a drachm 
in the courfe of a day, has a peculiar power of abating 
and removing the lymptoms of fubfultus tendinum 
and hiccup ; but even this effect is rendered more 
certain by giving wine at the fame time ■; and be- 
fides, whatever may be the powers of mufk as an 
antifpalmodic or diaphoretic, thole of wine are infinite- 
ly greater as a cordial and reiterative *. 

When 

* In the fourth volume of the Medical Qbfervations and En- 
quiries, there is a very accurate account of an epidemic dif- 
iemper, by Dr. Sandeford, of Barbados, which he denominates 
a putrid remitting fever. Although I may not perfectly agree 
with that gentleman in lbme of the theoretical opinions be teems 
to have adopted, yet I find my own obfervations, refpecting the 
little efficacy of the other medicines ufually given in this fever, 
fo ftrongly confirmed by what he obferved in their ufe on 
that oecaiion, and alio the powerful effects of the bark, that 
1 am tempted to extract the following pafiage : 

iC Having now cieanfed the fxrft pailages, the next indication 
e< to be fulfilled appeared to be that of checking and correct - 
*' ing the putrefeent Mate of the juices, and of co-operating with 
*' Nature in eliminating the morbid matter through the proper 
*' excretories ; for which purpoie the warm, cordial, aiexiphar- 
ec mic and antifeptic m.dieincs feemed principally neceflary; but 
" though thefe had all the good effects that could be expect- 
*' ed from them, in keeping up the vis vitse, correcting the 
" humours, and affifling Nature in the expulfion of the mor- 
" bific matter, y tail tbsfe proved iufufficient of tbernfebfS to effect 
'< a cure, until the ufe of the bark waa introduced, the patient 
t: often diUblving away under the violent profufe cold fweats, 
*' until this medicine put an effectual check to them ; nay, fo 
*' fingidar was the efficacy of this medicine in this difeafe, that 
" I can truly fay, 1 know of nose that -were cured without k; and all 
01 thfj/l- who negicCted to take it, 'however conformable they might have 
(i been in other re/pefls, were nevcrthetsfs often precipitated into the 
" danger of a drop/}' or confumption ; Of ilich indifpenfable ufe was 
*' the bark in this difeafe ! 

" In 
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When a diarrhoea fupervenes in fucb a degree as 
the patient cannot bear in his prefent low and weaken- 
ed (late, Sir John Pringle recommends ibme fpoon- 
f uis of chalk julep with opium, to be given after eve- 
ry loofe (tool. But it often happens that the pa- 
tient will not take that medicine ; in ilich cafes, a 
few drops of the tinctura Thebaica in a little warm 
wine, mulled with cinnamon and fugar, will have 
the fame effect. Wine thus prepared is highly agree- 
able to the patient's tafle, and if the diarrhoea conti- 
nues obitinate, to the few drops of Thebaic tincture 
given after each loofe ftool, may be added a propor- 
tional quantity of tincture of ipecacuanha to render 
each dole of the nature of Dover's powder, and 
may be taken in mulled wine without being per- 
ceived by the patient. This addition renders the 
opiate more effectual in retraining the diarrhoea, 
and at the fame time increafes its diaphoretic quality. 

Blifters, 

<( In my firft ufe of this medicine, I blended it with the 
(< alexipharmics, in the form of a decoction ; but as all the 
** good effects refulting from the mixture famed principally <m- 
ft tug is the bark contained in it, I thought it was but jisft to give 
" it its due preference ; and accordingly afterwards adminiftered 
** it alone, either in decoction or fubftance, as it feemed ne- 
<( ceflary. 

** It is proper to remark particularly, that whereas moft, 
(( writers forbid the ufe of the bark ablolutely, unlefs in the 
" (late of yemii'fjon and intermiflion, I found it neceflary to 
'< give it at any time of the difeafe indifcriminately ; and fuc- 
" cefs juftitied the practice, the patient otherwife diffblvin^ 
•* away irretrievably under the cold colliquative fweats he haa 
*' perpetually upon han." 

There perhaps cannot be a flronger inftance of the influence 
that preconceived opinions have even upon enlightened minds, 
than what may be obi'erved from the above extract. This 
ger. ■; man beino, perfectly periiiaded that the blood and juices 
■were in a putrid (late, nnd that analeptics ofcourfe were the 
antidotes, and that a morbific matter was to be expelled, thought 
he raw all this performed by medicines, which however he 
hinuelf declares in no one inftance {lopped the difeafe, but 
which allowed the patient to dillblve away. 
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Blifters, although pretty generally condemned at 
the beginning of this fever, are recommended by ma- 
ny authors in the advanced Rate, and particularly in 
the cafe of ftupor and low delirium. Thofe who re- 
commend them, however, as happens almofl conftant- 
ly in medical matters, are of different opinions re- 
f'pecting their manner of acting. Thofe of the old 
fchool, who retain the idea of a morbific lentor in fe- 
vers, think the catharides are abforbed, and help to 
diffolve it ; others Impute their good effects to the 
evacuation of ferum, which, in their opinion, tends 
to produce a relaxation of the fpafm of £he extreme 
veffels ; fome think they act by occasioning revulfion ; 
and a fourth clafs imagine they are of fervice only as 
ftimulants. 

I fhould have been happy to have found them of 
fervice, although the particular character in which 
they act had remained a fecret ; but notwithstanding 
my having watched their effects with all the attention 
I am capable of, and formerly with a ftrong prepoffef- 
fion in their favour, I cannot affert that I ever 
knew veficatories of much ufe in any ftage in this 
difeafe ; but I have frequently feen the patient teazed 
by their irritating quality, without their feeming to 
have any other effect, and fometimes I have ima- 
gined they produced that diftrefling fymptom de- 
Scribed in page 240. 

The duration of this fever is uncertain ; it may be 
thrown entirely oif by the earlieft: evacuations and 
the antimonials ; or having flood them, its courfe 
may be abridged by the bark ; or, baffling the effi- 
cacy of all medicines, it may continue its progrefs to 
the end ofthefecond week, and remain after what 
is called the low ftate has taken place, with no ve- 
ry confiderable variation, for a week longer, and in 
fome inftances for two. When the difeafe is prolong- 

e4 
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ed in this manner, it has been already faid, that our 
principal objecl: mould be to prevent tne patient from 
linking ; an object which will be more certainly, 
though lefs fcientifically accomplished by the feafon- 
able adminiftration of light palatable nourifhment and 
wine, than by all the prescriptions with which the 
apothecary's file is too frequently loaded on fuch oc- 
cafions . 

I have declined mentioning many remedies that 
have been ftrongly recommended for particular fymp- 
toms, being convinced on what appears to me the 
beft ground, that they have been cried up far above 
their defert, and that the moft efficacious of them are 
inferior to the means recommended above. 

There are complaints wherein it may be neceffary 
to order medicines, merely for the purpofe of amul- 
ingthe imagination, and fatisfying the prejudices of 
patients ; fome of whom cannot conceive that a dif- 
eafe is to be cured without drugs, and feem to think 
it will be the fooner cured the falter they are fwal- 
lowed ; but in the prefent fituation the patient has 
no prejudices, but he ftill has a diftinclion of tafte ; 
and if he is teazed to fwallow what he detefts, it will 
put him from taking that cordial nourifhment which 
is neceffary for his fupport. 

In very malignant cafes, this fever ends fatally on 
or before the feventh day, but more frequently thofe 
who die are carried off aboutthe middle or towards the 
end of the fecond week. When the patient furvives 
the twentieth day, it rarely happens that he does riot 
finally recover : When the fever terminates favour- 
ably before or at the end of the fecond week, the 
crifis is generally obvious ; but when that happens 
at a later period, particularly if after the third 
week, the favourable turn is lefs evident, and fome- 
times feveral days pafs, during which the difeafe 
abates fo gradually, that the moll experienced are in 

doubt 
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doubt whether it abates or not : At length, howe- 
ver, it becomes evident by a warm moiiture being 
perceptible on the ft in, by the dark-coloured gluey 
iubftance which adheres to the gums and lips, grow- 
ing lefs tanacious, and being more eafily removed ; 
by the flools regaining a natural colour ; by the 
urine being made in greater quantity, and depositing 
a fediment ; by a return of appetite, and by the 
pulfe becoming flower than it was before the com- 
mencement of the difeafe. 

When the fever has been of long duration, fup- 
pnrations of the lymphatic glands of the neck or 
arm-pit fometimes take place at the decline. All that 
is neceffary to be done in fuch cafes, is to encourage 
the fiippuration by the application of poultices .- — • 
They generally heal without difficulty after breaking, 
or being opened by the furgeon. 

Although no fuch fuppurations mould take place^ 
when this fever is of an uncommonly malignant na- 
ture, it always leaves a great degree of weakneis be- 
hind it ; and there are initances of this imbecility not 
being confined to the body. 

Many patients, particularly thofe advanced in life, 
are fubjeft during their convaiefcency to fwellings 
of the feet and ancles ; a fymptom which for the 
mofl part difappears gradually- as the ftrength re- 
turns ; but in cafe it is more obftinate, or increafes 
and feems to threaten an anafarca *, it will be pn> 
per to give fifteen or twenty grains of the powder 
of jalap, rubbed with an equal quantity of nitre, or 
lbme purgative of the fame nature, once a week ; 
and fome gently diuretic medicine in the intervene 
ing days. Promoting the fecretioti of urine is found 
peculiarly ufeful for the removal of this fymptom 
and its confequences. I have found nothing anfwer 
that intention better than pills formed of frcfh fquills 

and 

* A particular fpecies of dropfy. 
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and nitre, with a fmall proportion of fpecies aroma- 
ticar. While this (welling of the ancles continues, 
and of coarfe an increafe of the difcharge by urine 
is to be wilhed, Rhenifli is preferable to any other 
wine. 

In all cafes where the fever is unufually protract- 
ed, and leaves the patient in exceffive weaknefs, the 
recovery is flow and precarious, and the greateft 
care is required to prevent any error in regi- 
men during the convalescence, a very fmall degree 
of excefs being then moll apt to produce very 
troublefome confequences. 

Food of eafy digeftion, taken in fmall quantity 
and repeated frequently, gentle exercife in a car- 
riage when the weather is favourable, attention to 
prevent coftivenefs by fomc mild laxative, and the 
ufe of fome light agreeable bitter, to affifl digeftion 
and prevent flatulencies, are the moft approved 
means of promoting the return of the patient's 
ftrength. 

I have now given the cleared: and moft intelli- 
gible idea which my reading, experience, and re- 
flexion, fuch as they are, enable me to form of the 
nature of fevers, with what appears to me the befl 
method of treating them ; happy if I have been able 
to add a fmall ray to the ftronger lights thrown on 
this important fubjeft by men of far brighter abilities* 



THI1 END, 
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